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PEEFACE. 


In  new  editions  of  this  work,  which  have  been  issued 
from  time  to  time  since  its  first  publication  eleven  years 
ago,  various  changes  and  corrections  have  been  mada 
as  the  progress  of  events  and  of  knowledge  rendered 
necessary.  Jjb  originally  prepared,  the  book  was 
adapted  more  especially  to  the  Maritime  Provinces; 
the  aim  has  now  been  to  assume  a  Dominion  stand- 
point, and.  without  any  sacrifice  of  local  fitness,  to 
make  the  book  equally  suitable  to  all  the  Provinces. 
To  secure  this  end,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the 
work  has  been  wholly  re-written.  The  more  recent 
publication  of  the  Introductory  Geography  rendered 
the  introductory  chapter  unnecessary :  excepting  the 
omission  of  this  chapter,  the  plan  of  the  book  remains 
substantially  unchanged. 

The  Hints  on  Oral  Lessons  are  self-explanatory. 
They  are  designed,  not  to  be  studied  by  the  pupil,  but 
merely  as  "  hints  "  to  aid  the  Teacher  in  conducting  a 
series  of  oral  lessons  previous  to  the  use  of  any,  even 
the  most  elementary,  text-book.  Such  lessons,  properly 
conducted,  on  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  children 
live,  awaken  and  develop  their  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection,  help  them  to  an  easy  transition  from 
that  knowledge  which  is  attainable  through  their  own 
observation  to  that  which  lies  beyond  tlieir  experience, 
and  show  them  the  true  relation  of  books  to  know- 
ledge. 

Throughout  the  book  are  given  numerous  review 
questions,  which  may  awaken  interest  and  thought, 
and  lead  to  more  extended  effort  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Author,  however,  believes  that  the  furnishing  of 


questions  on  the  various  lessons,  as  aids  to  learner  and 
teacher,  is  a  pernicious  feature  which  ought  to  be 
rigorously  eschewed  by  makers  of  text-books  for  our 
schoola  However  plausible  the  supposed  advantages 
may  appear,  the  general  influence  of  such  questions  is 
injurious,  resulting  in  mere  rote  learning  and  per- 
functory teaching.  As  a  means  of  secui.  %  all  the 
benefits  claimed  for  such  questions,  without  the  attend- 
ant evils,  the  Author  would  call  attention  to  the 
topical  arrangement  of  matter  under  distinct  headings 
in  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  book. 

The  eighteen  topics,  under  which  the  different  coun- 
tries are  discussed,  will  aid  the  Teacher  in  conducting 
the  recitation.  They  will  also  be  useful  in  many  ways 
to  the  learner, — assisting  him  in  preparing  his  lesson, 
furnishing  central  points  around  which  will  cluster 
more  extendad  knowledge  derived  from  books  and 
travel,  assisting  the  memory  by  a  uniform  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  knowledge,  and  establishing 
habits  of  order.  In  the  arrangement  of  topics,  as  far 
as  seemed  practicable,  the  aim  has  been  to  make  each 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  preceding.  Wit^certain 
causal  facts  premised,  the  learner  is  thus  abl^ivrgely 
to  anticipate  those  that  are  dependent ;  the  reasoning 
powers  are  called  into  action,  and  the  study  of  Geo- 
graphy becomes  a  higher  exercise  than  a  mere  memoriz- 
ing of  isolated  facts. 

Formal  definitions  are  given  in  the  Glossary  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  sometimes  also  in  review  exercises. 
This  is  more  in  harmony  with  advanced  methods  of 
education  than  the  time-honored  practice  of  causing  the 
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learner  to  memorize  pages  uf  definitions  on  entering 
upon  a  new  study.  The  most  appropriate  time  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  a  new  term  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
occasion  when  its  use  becomes  necessary. 

The  typographical  and  Uloatrative  arts  have  been 
laid  under  tribute  to  embellish  the  work  and  give  it 
increased  effoctivenesa  Variety  of  type  has  been  em- 
ployed to  catch  the  attention  and  break  the  monotony 
so  wearisome  to  children ;  and  the  preparation  of 
lessons  has  not  been  made  unnecessarily  imposing  and 
repulsive  by  a  crowded  page.  The  many  excellent 
Illustrations  will  have  an  important  bearing  in  exciting 
interest,  in  giving  correct  and  permanent  conceptions, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

The  Author  gladly  avails  himself  of  this  space  to  ex- 
press his  obligation& 
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HINTS  FOR  ORAL  LESSONS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  young  student  ought  not  to  feel  that  in  the  school-room 
he  is  isolated  from  the  world  outside.  The  teacher  should 
not  carry  him,  ns  it  were,  h''>idfold,  and  set  him  down  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  unkno  ^,  where  all  on  this  side  and  on 
tliat  is  unfamiliar  and  strange,  and  where  he  can  liave  no 
recourse  to  knowledge  already  acquired,  as  a  key  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  new  and  unsolved.  On  the  contrary,  what- 
ever may  be  the  new  subject  to  which  we  are  about  to 
introduce  him,  we  should  first  ascertain  what  is  his  present 
standing-ground,  or  knowledge,  relative  to  the  prospective 
study ;  and  then  conduct  him  by  a  path  which  ascends  no 
abrupt  heights,  and  crosses  no  wide  chasms,  but  which  is  so 
continuous  and  plain  that  each  succeeding  step  shows  the 
one  which  should  follow. 

These  common-sense  principles  are  often  violated  in  com- 
mencing the  study  of  geography.  Chu:  text-books  generally 
take  the  child  first  to  the  heavens — to  things  entirely  un- 
known— and  end  with  home  and  things  familiar.  It  is  this 
that  often  makes  the  study  so  uninteresting  and  profitless. 
The  child  is  thrown  beyond  the  range  of  his  mental  powers; 
we  try  to  make  him  grasp  the  unknown  through  his  powers 
of  reason  and  abstraction  when  he  requires  to  feel  his  way, 
leaning  on  his  perceptive  powers.  We  wish  to  see  this  gulf 
bridged  over  by  a  system  of  oral  lestont,  varying  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  school  section  and  the  mental  capa- 
bilities of  the  pupil.  Were  it  otherwise  practicable,  space 
forbids  the  writing  out  or  giving  a  very  minute  detail  of 
such  a  system ;  but  it  will  also  be  perfectly  manifest  that 
the  plan  which  would  suit  one  school  might  be  wholly  un- 
adapted  to  another,  and  that  the  ever-varying  circumstances 
of  any  school  require  frequent  extemporaneous  changes  in 
the  mode  of  illustration.  We  shall  not  attempt,  therefore, 
what  seems  impracticable,  and  would  be  nearly  useless  if 
accomplished — to  give  supposed  questions,  answers,  ellipses, 
and  illustrations ;  believing  that  such  lessons  would,  to  say 
the  least,  want  the  vital  element,  adU^tation.  We  shall  aim 
to  give  merely  a  general  outline,  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  those 


teachers  who  have  but  little  experience,  not  claiming  for  it 
perfection  in  its  arrangement  or  completeness  in  its  parts. 

The  teacher  should  keep  two  objects  steadily  in  view — the 
development  of  mental  power  in  his  pupils,  and  preparation 
for  the  regular  study  of  geography  from  the  text-book.  Tlie 
first  of  these  is  the  more  important ;  and  to  secure  it,  more 
depenc''-  on  the  mode  of  communicating  than  upon  the^<^ 
taught.  The  following  Pestalozzian  principlec  will  be  found 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  successful  resulto  :< — 

Train  the  child  to  observe  for  himself,  to  discover  for 
himself,  and  to  do  for  himself.  Develop  the  idea,  then  give 
the  appropriate  term  ;  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known— from  the  particular  to  the  general 

The  several  divisions  are  not  supposed  to  constitute  single 
lessons;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  will  be  found  to 
contain  material  sufficient  for  a  number  of  lessons. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE   OF  ORAL  LESSONS, 

HTBODUCTOBV  TO  THE  roRMAL  STUDY  OF  OBOORAFBY. 

1.  Points  of  the  OomiMWS.— Explain  the  cardinal  points  by  refer- 
ence to  the  sun  at  different  timesof  day — at  sunrise  in  the  east,  at  sun- 
set in  the  west,  at  noon  in  the  south ;  the  point  opposite  the  south 
is  north.  Next  take  the  intermediate  points.  Let  the  children 
give  the  direction  of  various  objects,  as  their  own  honies. 

2.  Train  to  Observe  and  Describe.— Place  various  objects— as  a 
book,  ink-fountain,  and  a  cup— on  the  desk.  Ask  the  children  to 
note  and  describe  their  relative  position.  Disarrange  the  objects, 
and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  place  them  as  before.  The  others  criticise. 
Repeat  the  exercise,  increaain;;  the  number  of  objects, 

3.  Mapping.— Review  the  preceding  exercises.  Having  arranged 
a  number  of  objects,  draw  a  representation  of  them  upon  the  black- 
board, the  pupils  naming  tl  i  position  for  each.  Repeat  the 
exercise,  increasing  the  number  of  objects  and  varying  the  arrange- 
ment. Give  the  term  map  as  the  name  of  these  pictures.  Make  a 
new  arrangement  of  a  few  objects,  and  after  the  children  have 
described  ftiUy  the  poeition  of  each  object,  ask  them  to  draw  a 
map  upon  their  slates. 

4.  Train  to  Judge  Dtstancei.- Show  the  children,  by  means  of  a 
string  or  a  stick,  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  and  a  rod.  Exercise  them 
repeatedly  in  drawing  upon  the  board  or  floor  lines  of  these  various 
lengths,  causing  them  to  test  their  skill  by  applying  the  measure. 
Vary  the  exercise  by  calling  upon  the  children  to  judge  of  the 
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length  of  line*,  their  own  hei^lit,  the  hoi|{ht  of  clnorn  and  window*, 
the  diitance  between  objoota  not  very  roninte  from  each  other  - 
always  apnlyitiK  the  niooHiire,  to  tONt  the  acuuritcy  of  their  jiidKineiit. 
6.  BaUtlT*  Position  and  Dlitanoa  — Boundaries.— CauM  tliu 
children  to  olwerve  the  variouH  ol)joctii  in  the  ach(x>l-nM)in ;  their 
■ize,  relative  jNMition,  und  diHtaiico  from  each  other.  Show  thum 
that  the  room  io  liiiiitod  and  it*  fonn  determined  by  the  walla.  (>ive 
the  term  buuiK/uri/,— the  nww  in  iMiunded  by  the  walla.  Call  for  a 
deaoription  of  the  room,  the  objucta  in  it,  thtiir  jHwition  nn'l  uaea. 
Direct  the  children  to  make  a  map  of  the  r(X)m  on  their  alatea. 

6.  Kapa  on  a  Scale.— Draw  upon  the  black-luard  two  ma|Mi  of  the 
iKiho«)l-nK)m,  one  conHidorably  lurKor  than  the  other.  Show  that 
1>oth  are  eiiually  correct ;  that  neither  ia  aa  lur^'e  aa  the  room  ;  and 
that  it  would  not  Iw  |H)a8ible  to  make  a  map  ui)oii  the  boani  equal 
In  size  t«)  the  room.  Show  the  Krand  iM)int  of  maintaining  a  duo 
pmiHirtion  in  the  ma)>,  correaiHindinf;  to  the  relative  aizea  of  the 
objeota.  Thia  may  bo  made  plain  by  drawing  the  picture  of  a  man 
with  the  arma  extending  to  the  feet.  The  children,  no'.ing  the  dia- 
proportion,  will  aay  tliat  the  arma  are  too  long.  Bring  '>ut  the  idea 
of  relative  length  by  ahowing  that  the  anna  in  the  picture  are  not 
Bo  long  as  their  own— that  thoy  are  to<i  long  only  becauae  they  do 
not  correapond  with  the  other  parts.  Show  them  th.\t  in  making 
maps  it  ia  uaual  to  let  some  definite  short  length  reproseiit  a  longer 
one,  and  that  thia  ia  called  the  tcale  of  the  map ;  tell  them  that  the 
upiier  part  of  the  map  generally  represents  the  north.  Let  thum 
now  make  a  map  of  the  school-room  on  some  given  scale. 

7.  The  Play-Oroond. — Direct  the  children  to  examine  the  play- 
ground and  the  objects  in  it ;  to  judge  of  size  and  distance,  testing 
by  measurement ;  to  describe  the  ground,  showing  first  its  jMisition 
with  re8i)ect  to  some  prominent  ol)joct— as  the  br(H)k,  river,  woods, 
village,  and  church  ;  to  give  the  boimdaries,  north,  east,  aotith,  and 
west ;  to  state  the  size  of  the  ground,  its  surface,  the  objects  in  it, 
their  i>osition,  uaea,  etc.  Call  upon  some  one  to  make  a  map  on 
the  board,  according  to  a  given  scale.  The  others  criticise.  Cor- 
rect errors,  efface  the  map,  and  let  all  draw  it  uimn  their  slates. 

8.  Bctiool  Section— Land  Surface Question  the  children  as  to 

what  they  have  observed  respecting  the  ino(iualities  of  the  surface 
of  the  neighborh<Kxl.  Some  places  are  level,  like  the  flix>r  or  play- 
ground ;  in  others  the  earth  rises  up  in  hills.  Tell  them  of  level 
tracts  so  large  that  they  could  not  see  across  them,  and  give  them 
the  term  plain.  Ask  if  they  have  seen  ft  very  high  hill  which  it 
would  take  some  time  to  climb,— what  they  call  such  a  hill.  If 
there  is  no  mountain  near,  and  they  have  not  seen  one,  question 
them  respecting  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighborhood.  Some 
object  is  six  or  ten  feet  high  ;  how  many  such  heights  would  equal 
that  of  the  hill.  Ten  such  hills,  one  upon  another,  would  make  a 
very  high  hill,  which  would  be  called  a  mounlain.  This  would  be  a 
low  mountain ;  for  far  away  are  mountains  twenty  or  thirty  times 
aa  high,  rising  above  the  clouds.  They  rise  into  the  cold  air  so  far 
that  their  tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Tell  them  that 
the  snow  collects  in  vast  masses ;  and  they  will  see  that,  as  it 
cannot  melt,  it  must  slip  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  forming 
an  avalanche. 

9.  Water-shed.— By  reference  to  some  detached  hill  and  length- 
ened range,  show  the  difference  between  an  isolated  mountain  and 
a  continuous  range  or  chain.  Draw  from  the  children,  that  when 
they  have  reached  the  top  or  summit  of  a  range  the  ground  falls 
off,  or  slopes  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  that  it  is  somewhat  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  sloping  in  two  ways ;  thot  when  it  rains,  the  high 
ridge  along  the  top  will  separate  the  water  as  it  falls,  throwing 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  the  opposite ;— that  this  ridge  is 
called  a  icater-thed. 

10.  Advantagres  of  Hoontalns.- If  the  ground  were  all  quite 
level,  the  rain  could  not  run  off,  and  the  earth  would  soon  be  satu- 


rated so  that  the  water  could  no  longer  sink  in.  If  the  children 
have  seen  a  swamp,  it  will  furnish  a  tine  illustration.  Show  what 
wcitdd  bo  the  reatdt  with  respect  to  the  vegetable  kingdom— many 
of  the  most  useful  plants  could  not  live  ;  hence  f(MMl  would  l)0 
wanting  to  many  animals.  So  much  water  in  the  soil  would  cauao 
disease  among  men.  The  children  have  aoen  a  spring.  Show  how 
it  is  formed,  and  could  not  exist  if  the  whole  surface  were  a  plain. 
Other  bonefita  may  also  l>o  noticed,  as  ahelter  against  winda,  and 
the  com{)arative  ease  with  which  minerals  can  Xte  obtained  from 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  Condensation  of  clouds,  and  other  climatic 
lieneflta,  will  i>erha|Hi  be  tcM>  nmch  ailvanced  at  this  stage. 

11.  Streams.  —  Take  the  stream  with  which  the  children  are 
most  familiar — the  brook  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  fish, 
or  to  sail  their  toy  ships.  Ia  the  water  still  ?  Why  dufn  it  flow  ? 
Illustrate  by  pouring  a  little  water  U|Nin  the  level  fliH>r,  and  then 
iilton  the  inclined  desk.  Show  that  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  in 
proiKirtion  to  the  inclination.  Flowing  water  ia  called  a  itrtani — 
the  briMik  is  a  stream  ;  very  large  streams  are  riirn.  Does  the 
water  flow  along  the  surface?  No,  but  in  a  groove — the  cluinnrl ; 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  the  hril ;  along  the  sides  are  the  bankt 
—the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand  bunk.  What  made  the  channel  ? 
Illustrate  by  what  they  have  seen  along  the  road  after  a  heavy 
rain ;  show  how  the  <lupth  of  the  channel  dei)ends  on  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  and  the  softness  of  the  ground ;  how  the  stones  in 
the  bottom  of  the  brook  have  Ikjcu  worn  smooth.  As  the  children 
go  up  the  stream,  they  olworve  smaller  streams  flowing  into  the 
main  stream,  giving  or  contributing  their  waters ;  these  are  tribu- 
tnries.  Following  up,  they  finally  reach  the  brookitt  hastening 
away  from  the  tprintj  which  Iwlibles  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  or 
mountain ;  this  is  the  mrtrce  of  the  stream.  Now,  descending  the 
stream,  they  find  it  becoming  larger  as  the  tributaries  flow  in,  until 
at  length,  by  the  union  of  many  bnxika,  they  hove  the  river ;  and 
tho  farther  the  river  flows,  thn  more  tributarica  it  will  receive,  and 
the  larger  it  will  become.  Where  does  the  river  go?  If  the  chil- 
dren have  seen  the  sea,  this  will  be  readily  ex])lained ;  if  not,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  vast  body  of  salt  water 
which  covers  three-fourths  of  the  Earth,  into  which  the  rivers  flow. 
Thus,  coming  back  to  their  homes,  the  little  brook  whore  they  love 
to  sport  is  hasting  away  to  the  ocean  ;  the  water  which  they  see  in 
it  to-day  is  not  the  same  which  they  saw  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  be  gone,  and  other  water  will  have  taken  its  place.  Tell  the 
children  of  some  of  the  greot  rivers  of  the  Earth,  and,  by  compari- 
son, give  them  an  idea  of  their  size. 

12.  Benefits  of  Streams.— Lead  the  children  to  see  the  depen- 
dence of  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers  upon  inequalities  of  the  surface ; 
also  how  they  can  find  the  highest  ground  by  tracing  the  brook  to 
its  source.  Direct  them  to  discover  the  advantages  arising  from 
springs,  brooks,  and  rivers,  taking  those  benefits  first  which  are 
most  obvious.  They  get  water  from  the  spring ;  the  cattle  get 
drink  at  the  brook,  perhaps  not  far  distant ;  the  stream  turns  a 
mill.  Call  their  attention  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil  along 
the  banks  of  streams  ;  remind  them  of  the  dependence  of  vegetation 
upon  moisture,  and  show  the  absorbing  power  of  the  soil.  They 
have  seen  the  stream  overflowing  its  banks  in  tho  spring,  and  have 
observed  the  deposit  of  mud.  They  have  seen  the  farmer  spreading 
his  top-dressing,  etc.  Interval  and  marsh  might  also  form  subjects 
for  lessons.  Show  the  facilities  for  intercommunication  afforded 
by  large  and  navigable  streams. 

13.  Lakes.— From  some  pond  in  the  neighborhood  develop  the 
idea  of  a  lake.    Tell  of  some  of  the  great  lakes. 

14.  Climate. — Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  sun  is  the  source 
of  heat,  and  that  perpendicular  rays  give  more  heat  than  oblique. 
Allow  them  to  hold  the  hand  to  the  fire,  so  that  the  rays  fall  per- 
pendicularly— then  inclined ;  in  the  former  case  they  will  feel  the 
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heat  much  mnr«  than  in  the  Utter.  Thin  will  afford  an  illuitratinn 
of  the  oaiue  of  the  varied  power  of  the  lun  at  different  timea  of 
day,  and  at  different  leaionii  of  the  year.  (Do  not  attempt  at  thiji 
iitaKe  to  explain  more  minutely  the  caiMe  of  the  Miaitonii.)  Bhow 
that  the  mountain  is  colder  than  the  plain.  Thin  they  can  infer 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  often  snow  there  when  there  in  none 
uiK>n  the  low  ((round.  They  can  also  infer  that  slope  influences 
temiterature,  by  oomparinK  the  south  side  of  a  hill  with  the  north. 
Show  the  cooling  effect  of  evaimrotion  of  water  from  the  earth. 
Various  illustrations  may  be  ustd  for  this  pur]H)se.  A  lM)ttle  of 
water,  wrap|>«d  in  a  cloth  kept  saturated  with  ether,  may  be  frozen 
in  a  hot  ilay.  Cologne  water  |M)ured  on  the  skin  produces  cold. 
It  requires  hent  to  change  a  licjuid  to  the  form  of  va|)or,  and  hunt 
is  taken  from  the  bottle  or  Uxly  for  this  pur]K)Be ;  the  liquid, 
having  combined  with  heat,  lieoomes  vapor,  and  escaijes  into  the 
atmosphere.  Ho  also  sprinkliu);  water  upon  the  floor  on  a  hot  dny 
c<M)l8  the  TiMim.  Honcu  it  can  Iw  shown  that  if  the  ground  is  kept 
wet  all  the  time,  it  must  Ira  cold,  oh  all  the  heat  will  pass  off  with 
the  vai)<>r ;  and  hence  the  value  of  cultivati<m  and  drainage.  The 
children  may  also  be  told  that  it  is  very  unhealthy  to  live  near 
wet,  boggy  places,  «N]>ecially  in  hot  weather.  They  can  now  form 
some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  climate  of  a  country,  and  under- 
stand some  of  the  causes  on  which  it  depenils. 

15.  A  Physloal  Map.— Having  firat  called  uiion  the  children  to 
observe  carefully  the  natural  features  of  the  school  section,  as  the 
bills,  the  plains,  the  valleys,  the  brooks,  and  the  ponds,  ask  for  a 
description,  including  an  estimate  of  distances.  T3raw  frrmi  them 
that  these  are  the  features  impressed  u|ion  the  place  by  the  Creator, 
and  not  made  by  man— that  they  are  called  luilural  or  phytical 
objects.  Direct  them  to  make  a  physical  map  of  the  section  on  a 
given  scale. 

16.  BUnarali,  Manta,  and  Animals.— Give  lessons  up<m  the  min- 
erals and  rocks,  the  trees  and  wild  plants,  birds  and  wild  animals 
found  in  the  section.  Avoid,  at  this  stage,  scientific  and  technical 
terms— encourage  the  children  to  bring  specimens— teach  them  to 
observe  qualities  and  characteristic  features— lead  them  to  see 
adaptations  and  uses.  Teach  them  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stones  found  in  one  part  of  the  school  section  and  those 
of  another  part,  or  of  an  adjoining  school  section ;  also  the  difference 
in  the  forest  trees  and  wild  flowers,  in  connection  with  varieties  of 
soil.  Refer  to  exotics  not  being  able  to  endure  our  winter,  but 
reared  as  house  ]ilants. 

17.  Inhabltanta— The  children  have  seen  white  men,  black  men, 
and  copper-colored  or  Indians;  perhaps  oil  are  found  in  the 
school  section.  Draw  from  the  children  the  characteristic  features 
of  each.  Tell  them  that  the  white  men  came  from  a  distant 
country  called  Europe,  the  blacks  also  from  a  distant  land  calletl 
Africa,  and  that  the  Indians  were  the  original  inhabitants,  found 
here  when  our  forefathers  came  from  Eurojie.  Describe  the  condi- 
tion and  mode  of  life  of  the  Indians  when  the  country  was  dis- 
covered—show the  difference  between  civilized  and  savage.  Show 
that  it  is  no  reproach  to  have  a  black  or  copper-colored  skin— that 
he  who  fails  to  do  his  duty  is  the  one  to  feel  shame — that  he  who 
acts  uprightly,  be  he  black  or  white,  should  be  esteemed.  "Act 
well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

18.  Pursuits. — Give  lessons  on  the  various  occupations  of  men, 
as  arising  out  of  their  necessities  and  circumstances ;  the  a<lvantapes 
of  each  devoting  himself  to  a  certain  calling,  as  compared  with 
attempting  to  do  the  work  of  all  the  trades ;  the  dependence  of  the 
pursuits  in  any  particular  locality  upon  the  naturol  conditions  of 
that  locality— farming,  uiJon  the  qualities  of  the  soil— fishing,  upon 
contiguity  of  the  sea— mining,  upon  mineral  products— lumbering, 
hpon  the  forest- ship-building,  uiron  the  forest  and  the  sea— manu- 
factures, upon  the  abundance  of  raw  material  and  ease  in  finding 


market;  the  importance  of  trade,  or  exchanging  products  with 
otiier  people;  means  of  transporting  goods,  aa  by  shipping,  rail- 
roads, trucks,  etc.,  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative  advantage  of  each, 
and  the  inii>ortance  of  having  good  roaiU.  Show  the  advantage  of 
having  a  class  of  [lersons  who  devote  themselves  s|iecially  to  trade 
— merchants;  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  merchant  in 
choosing  hJN  location— a  place  of  resort,  and  easy  communication 
with  other  places ;  why  the  town  or  village  has  arisen  in  one  place 
rather  than  in  another;  leailing  the  children  to  i«e  what  ocou|iations 
must  largely  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tow  , 
as  trade,  manufactures,  and  fishing— why  they  could  not  be 
farmers. 

10.  Ednoatlon.— Give  lessons  on  the  educational  condition  of  the 
section ;  the  ulvantoge  of  education  to  the  individual  himself — 
personal  satisfaction,  effectiveness  of  labor  giiide^l  by  intelligence, 
avoidance  of  dangers,  etc. ;  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  community 
where  all  are  educated — gratification  and  shariiening  of  mind 
arising  from  intercourse,  o|>enmg  up  the  industries,  furnishing 
honorable  employment,  diminishing  iN)verty  and  crime,  rendering 
projierty  more  valuable :  hence  it  is  just  for  everybo<ly  to  supisirt 
the  school. 

20.  OlTll  DlTlslona— Exercise  the  children  upon  distances;  let 
them  measure  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ami  note  the  time  occupied  in 
walking  it— how  long  would  they  be  in  walking  a  mile?  how  long 
in  walking  a  hundred  miles  ?  how  far  could  they  walk  in  a  day? 
Call  attention  to  artificial  bounds  in  the  school  section,  as  bounds 
between  farms— show  how  bounds  may  be  imaginary  lines  having 
definite  position,  as  lines  running  through  a  forest  or  a  marsh,  where 
there  is  no  fence.  Ask  for  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  children 
live — how  far  around  that  name  extends — what  places  adjoin  on  the 
various  sides,  north,  east,  south,  and  west — in  what  county  they 
are  situated.  Direct  them  to  make  a  map  of  the  school  section,  or 
of  a  portion  of  it,  laying  down  the  roads,  the  bounds  between  farms, 
nnd  the  houses. 

21.  The  County.- Question  the  children  what  they  have  seen 
beyond  their  own  school  section  and  within  the  county.  Get  as 
complete  a  descripticm  as  possible,  from  different  children  who 
have  been  from  home,  of  the  mountains,  plains,  streams,  coast-line, 
villages,  products,  occupatiims,  and  trade  of  the  county.  Make  a 
map  of  the  county,  laying  down  mountains,  streams,  villages, 
etc.,  according  to  the  dictation  of  the  children— the  teacher  making 
all  necessary  corrections,  and  supplying  omissions,  both  in  the  de- 
scription and  on  the  map,  and  also  giving  some  interesting  details 
with  respect  to  the  early  history  of  the  county.  Show  them  the 
imiiortance  of  olwerving  everything  closely  when  they  visit  a  new 
place ;  in  that  way  they  can  learn  the  geography  of  the  place.  As 
opjiortunities  occur  of  obtaining  examples  and  illustrations,  picture 
out  geographical  terms,  as  a  bay,  a  gidf,  a  strait,  an  island,  a  cajw, 
ft  l>enin«"la,  etc.    Direct  the  pupih  to  make  a  map  of  the  countii. 

22.  Tu«>  Province  may  now  lie  taken  up  as  a  whole,  giving  first 
some  of  the  interesting  point .  of  its  early  history,  without  referring 
much  to  pi'ocise  dates.  Tell  of  the  Indians,  their  mode  of  life  when 
the  country  was  discovered— of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that 
time — of  the  early  French  settlements— the  name  Acadia  given  by 
the  French— the  capture  by  the  English— difficulties  of  settlement, 
etc.  Give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Pro\'ince  by  compariNon  with 
some  known  area — give  lessons  on  the  leading  physical  features,  ns 
mountains  and  rivers — then  the  civil  affairs,  pursuits,  government, 
and  political  relations.  Direct  the  pupilt  to  make  a  map  of  the  Pro- 
vince on  a  (riven  tcale. 

23.  The  World.— A  few  incidental  lessons  should  now  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  familiar  article  of  foreign  produce  will  form  a  good  introduc- 
tion.    A  barrel  of  flour,  for  instance,  will  lead  to  a  lesson  on 


FINTS  FOR  ORAI    LESSONS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 


Ontario,  or  the  United  S'  ates ;  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  to  one  on 
England;  an  ostrich  featner,  to  one  en  Africa;  tea,  to  one  on 
China,  etc.  In  thia  way  the  children  will  see  that  there  are  many 
countries  with  « ''ich  we  have  intercourse,  .and  they  should  point  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  various  countries  am  situated  with  respect 
to  the  Province.  Their  interest  having  been  tixcited,  they  wiU  be 
anxiou''  to  know  how  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  fortign  countries. 
This  wii'  lead  to  conversation  about  long  voyages  over  the  sea. 

24.  Lc  Id  uiA  Water.— Lessons  may  now  be  given  un  the  Earth, 
as  consi  ting  of  land  and  water— their  proportions— the  ber;:ifit 
arising  from  their  relationship— how  a  country  is  benefited  by  mlets 
of  the  sea,  referring  to  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  Province.  The 
great  divisions  of  land  and  the  fr>«at  oceains  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  their  names  given. 

25.  Voyages.- Question  the  pupils  as  to  the  mode  ri  representing 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  by  maps— show  the  Hemisvheres  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  Earth;  that,  although  on  sepsrate  sheets  and 
apparently  two  worlds,  they  are  united.  Trace  vi  lyages,  carrying 
products  of  one  country  to  another— awaken  curiotity  by  telling  of 
vessels  pursuing  generally  one  course,  and  finally  I'rriving  at  tho 
startiug-poiut. 

26.  Tbe  Earth  a  Olobe— Iti  Motions.— Show  a  globe  as  a  correct 
repiesentatlcn  of  the  Earth— that  this  is  proved  by  goii  g  uniformly 
in  one  direction,  and  at  L^st  arriving  at  the  starting-^  oint.  Give 
other  simple  proofs.  Illustrate  the  Earth's  daily  lotation— its 
axis — the  poles — day  and  night.  By  carrying  a  ball  aiound  some 
central  object  representing  the  sun,  explain  the  Earth's  annual 
motion  and  the  seasons.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  sui.  is  never 
directly  above  our  head  lieyond  the  breadth  of  a  belt  ar.)ubd  the 
middle  of  the  Earth,  equidistant  from  the  poles,  and  that  the  sun 
crosses  this  belt  twice  a  year— that  on  account  of  the  globular  form 
of  the  Earth,  the  sun's  rays  fall  more  and  more  obliquely  as  we  go 
from  the  central  belt  toward  the  poles,  and  hence  the  cold  increases. 


27.  Olrotoa, — Lessons  may  now  be  given  on  the  equator,  the 
tropics,  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  the  five  zones, 
latitude  and  longitude.  The  children  having  previously  been 
taught  the  position  of  the  poles,  the  equator  can  be  shown  as  a 
circle  midway  between  the  poles,  also  as  dividing  in  two  equal 
parts  the  belt  which  the  sun  crosses  twice  a  year.  Show  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator — that 
the  distance  between  the  equator  and  each  pole  is  divided  into 
ninety  equal  parts  called  degrees  or  latitude— that  these  degrees 
are  marked  by  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  and  to  each  othei^ 
that  we  count  from  one  to  ninety,  commencing  at  the  equator  and 
ending  at  each  pole.  Show  that  Nova  Scotia  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  north  pole.  Explain  how  we  define  the 
position  of  places  more  definitely  by  lines  running  north  and  south, 
called  meridiatu,  or  lines  of  longitude,  crossing  the  equator  at  right 
angles  and  meeting  at  the  poles — that  the  equator  is  supposed  to  Lo 
divided  into  360  equal  parts  by  such  lines — that  there  is  no  natural 
place  at  which  we  can  begin  to  count,  but  it  is  usual  to  begin  with 
the  meridia.i  which  passes  through  London,  counting  18C  degrees 
east  and  west.  Explain  the  difference  of  time  of  places  not  on  the 
same  meridian — tiiat  it  is  noon  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia 
earlier  than  in  the  western.  Give  the  difference  in  time  between 
London  and  Halifax,  and  show  hov.'  the  luiigicude  may  be  calcu- 
lated. ,, 

To  prevent  misapprehension  respecting  the  preceding  Oral 
Exercises,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  it  is  designed  that 
they  should  be  simply  preparatory  to  the  systematic  study 
of  geography  from  the  text-book.  Great  advantage  will  also 
result  from  continuing  such  exercises  after  the  Ijook  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  ot  the  pupil. 


SCHOOL    G-EOGRAPHY. 


^stronomicitl  (Hccgrajthj),  or  ^hc  €arth  ne  n  Panct. 


1.  The  Form  of  the  Earth. — Tlie  Earth  was  formerly 
sniposed  to  be  an  extended  pltine.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
a  va^t  ball,  or  sphere.  The  following  are  the  most  obvious 
proofe  of  the  Eai-th's  spherical  form : — 

(1.)  Navigators  have  often,  by  sailing  constantly  in  the 
same  dirention,  arrived  at  the  place  from  which  they  set  out 

The  firat  voyage  aruund  the  world  was  made  oetween  1519  and 
1522,  under  tl  e  command  of  Magellan. 

(2.)  "When  a  ship  comes  in  sight,  we  first  see  the  top- 
masts and  the  rigging,  then  the  lower  masts,  and  lastly  the 


DISTANT  SHIPS. 


hull,  as  if  it  were  coming  over  a  convex  surface  ;  and  when 
the  sailor  leaves  the  shore,  low  objects  are  the  first  to  dis- 
appear— the  last  seen  are  the  mountain  tops. 

If  a  man  six  feet  high  were  to  stand  by  the  sea-shore  when  the 
water  is  smooth,  he  could  see  a  boat  three  miles  distant ;  if  ho 
were  to  stand  on  a  high  rook,  so  as  to  be  elevated  twenty -four  feet, 
a  boat  would  be  visible  six  miles  distant ;  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
following  table : — 


Elevation.                       DliUnce  Men. 
8  Inches I  mile. 

1  foot  6  Inches H  n 

2  feet  8     ii        2  miles. 

6    II     0     II        S    II 


Elevntlon.  DlsUnce  ttni, 

10  feet  8  inches 4  miles, 

24    II    0      II         6     m 

42    II     8      1 8     11 

93    II    0      1 12     II 


(3.)  An  observer  on  the  Earth's  surfsice,  or  at  any  elevation 
above  it,  always  finds  that  his  view  is  bounded  by  a  circle ; 
and  that  th"  i  circle,  which  is  called  the  sensible  horizon, 
is  eniargfld  .'n  nroportton  to  his  elevation.  Could  he  rise 
sufficiently  high,  he  would  see  half,  or  nearly  half,  the 
Earth's  surface.  A  great  circle  parallel  to  the  sensible 
horizon,  dividing  the  Earth  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemi- 
spheres, is  called  the  rational  horizon. 


(4.)  At  places  east  or  west  of  us,  the  sun  rises  proportionally 
:arlier  or  later ;  and  as  we  go  north  or  south,  new  stare  come 
in  view,  whilst  those  beh  ind  us  disappear  below  the  horizon. 

(5.)  The  Earth  always  casts  a  cii-cular  shadow,  which  is 
the  invariable  form  of  shadow  for  spherical  bodies  only. 

(6.)  In  cuttings  for  canals,  a  curve  on  the  bottom  of  eight 
inches  in  the  mile  is  required,  to  keep  the  water  at  a 
uniform  level. 

2.  The  Earth  does  not  appear  round,  because  it  is  so  large 
that  there  is  but  little  curvature  in  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
face which  we  can  see  at  one  time. 

One  might  suppose,  at  first,  that  the  unevenness  of  the 
land  surface  would  be  a  serious  obstiicle  to  this  theory 
respecting  the  form  of  the  Earth.  But  the  Earth  is  so 
large,  tluat  the  highest  mountain  interferes  no  more  with  its 
general  roundness,  than  the  ronghness  of  the  rind  with  the 
general  shape  of  the  orange. 

3.  The  Earth  is  not  an  exact  sphere,  but  is  slightly 
flattened  at  two  opposite  points  called  the  poles,  and  bulged 
out  near  the  middle  or  eqtiator.  The  shape  resembles  that 
of  an  orange. 

4.  So  slightly  does  the  Earth  vary  from  a  perfect  sphere, 
if  we  correctly  represent  its  form  by  an  artificial  globe  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  flatt.<!uing  of  the  poles  would  not 
diminish  the  polar  diameter  oue-tvelfth  of  an  inch. 

5.  If  the  Earth  were  aji  exact  sphere,  as  one  went  to- 
wards either  pole,  the  stars  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
would  rise  uniformly  according  to  the  distance  travelled. 
This  is  not  quite  the  case ;  for  in  t  le  vicinity  of  the  pole  a 
greater  distance  must  be  passed  over  to  obtain  the  same 
increase  in  the  elevation  of  any  star.  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  curvature  ne.ar  the  poles  is  less.  The  term  oblate  spheroid 
expresses  the  exact  form  of  the  Eartli. 

Attraction  of  the  Earth.— 6.  In  lifting  a  stone  from 
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THE   EARTH   AS  A   PLANET. 


the  Earth,  we  must  use  our  strength  to  overcome  the  re- 
siatiuice  which  it  makes  to  a  change  of  place.  This  resist- 
ance, which  we  call  weight,  is  the  result  of  the  Earth's 
attraction— a,  force  by  which  everything  on  the  Earth's 
surface  is  <lr.awii  towards  its  centre.  If  we  raise  the  stone 
and  leave  it  unsupported,  it  falls,  because  it  is  pulled  down 
by  this  force. 

7.  The  weight  of  a  Iwdy  is  the  measure  of  the  force  with  which 
it  is  attracted  by  the  Earth.  Attraction  is  mutual  in  all  bodies, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain.  Thus 
the  stone,  in  proix>rtion  to  its  matter,  attracts  the  Earth,  as  all  as 
the  E-vrth  the  stone. 

8.  Tl;i  attractive  power  of  the  Earth  acts  in  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  Earth's  centre  to  the  body  attracted ;  and  tk-s  power 
diminishes  <s  the  square  of  the  distauce  from  the  centre  increases. 
Thus,  if  a  bi  dy  weighing  one  pound  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
were  removed  vi  twice  its  present  distance  from  the  Earth's  centre, 
or  to  a  height  of  about  4000  miles,  it  would  there  weigh  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound ;  if  removed  to  three  times  its  original  distance 
from  the  centre,  it  would  weigh  only  one-ninth  of  a  jjound. 

9.  As  a  body  weighs  nearly  the  same  in  all  places  on  the  Earth, 
the  surface  must  be  everywhere  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
centre.  Hence  we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  Earth's  spher- 
ical form. 

A  body  weighs  slightly  more  near  the  poles,  which  is  another 
proof  that  those  parts  of  the  Earth  are  flattened. 

Cause  of  the  Spheroidal  Form.— 10.  When  we  pour  water  uixm 
a  revolving  grindstone,  the  water  flies  off  in  proportion  to  tho 
rapidity  of  the  motion ;  also,  a  waggon-wheel  throws  more  mud 
when  we  drive  rapidly.  If  a  piece  of  soft  putty,  in  the  form  of  a 
sphere,  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  an  axis,  the  poles  will  be- 
come flattened,  while  the  middle,  or  equator,  will  bulge  out. 

By  supposing  that  the  Earth,  whilst  in  a  semi-fluid  Ht«te,  re- 
volved around  a  line  passing  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  we  can 
account  for  its  spheroidal  form. 

Size  of  the  Earth. — 11.  The  circumference  of  the  Earth 
is  nearly  25,000  miles.  A  railway  train,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  60  miles  au  hour,  would  go  around  the  Earth  iu  about 
seventeen  days. 

Stated  more  exactly,  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  is  24,902 
miles ;  the  polar  diameter  is  7899.58  miles ;  and  the  equatorial 
diameter,  7926.69  miles.  The  area  is  about  197,000,000  of  square 
miles. 

Day  and  Night. — 12.  Tlie  Sun  is  vhe  great  source  of 
light  and  heat.  To  illustrate  the  regular  succession  of  day 
and  night,  place  a  lighted  lamp  beside  tht  g)  jbe,  so  that  it 
will  shine  from  pole  to  pole,  and  turn  the  giobe  upon  its 
axis.  A  fly  standing  on  any  part  of  the  glob'*  will  have 
light  and  darkness  in  succession.  In  like  manner,  day  .and 
night  follow  each  other  in  turn,  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth 
around  au  imaginary  line  called  the  axit.  The  North  Pole 
is  ivt  one  extremity  of  the  axis,  the  South  Pole  at  the  other. 

13.  A  light  shining  upon  a  dLitant  spherical  body  illuminates 
just  one-half  of  its  surface  at  once.  The  sun  is  always  shining 
upon  the  Earth  ;  therefore  one-half  the  Earth's  surface  is  in  the 
light,  the  other  in  the  dark.    The  boundary  line  between  the  Ught 


and  dark  hemispl  jres  is  called  the  Circle  of  lUtmination..    As  the 
Earth  rotates,  tbii  circle  is  ever  changing  its  ixisition. 

14.  When  moving  rapidly  in  a  rail-car  we  seem  to  be  at  rest,  and 
the  objects  ali^ng  the  track  to  be  gliding  past  us  in  the  op)M>site 
direction.  The  rotation  of  the  Earth  from  west  to  east  gives  the 
Sun  an  apparent  motion  from  east  to  west. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  Earth  was  stationary,  and  that  the 
Sun  i-evolved  around  it  daily.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Sun 
must,  every  tweiity-four  hours,  describe  a  circle  having  a  diameter 
equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  tlw  Sun  from  tho  Earth ;  and  the 
stars,  which  are  inconceivably  more  remote,  must  travel  corre- 
BiHindingly  fester  in  order  to  complete  their  revolution  in  the  same 
time. 

15.  The  most  direct  i)roof  of  the  Earth's  rotation  is  furnished  by 
an  irterestinp  experiment  with  tho  i)endulum. 

Unequal  Length  of  Day. — 16.  In  the  summer  we  have 
long  days  and  short  nights ;  in  the  winter,  the  inverse :  so 
that  light  and  d.irkness  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  exactly 
equal.  The  longest  day  is  the  21st  of  June,  the  shortest  the 
2l8t  of  December.  Twice  in  the  year — the  21  st  of  March 
and  the  22nd  of  September — day  and  night  are  equal,  twelve 
hours  each.  At  the  Equator  day  and  night  fu'e  always 
equal,  and  tho  inequality  is  greatest  near  the  poles. 

17.  At  mid-sunimer,  when  the  day  is  longest,  the  Sun  at 
noon  is  high  up  in  the  heavens,  and  much  more  nearly  over- 
head than  in  wintei-.  This  is  only  an  apparent  shi'.'ting 
of  the  Sun's  position — the  real  change  is  in  the  E;irth.  TVe 
Earth  not  only  rotates  upon  its  axis,  it  also  moves  around 
the  Sun  in  a  vast  circle.  The  path  in  which  the  Earth 
revolves  around  the  Sun  is  called  the  EartKs  Orbit. 

niUBtratlon.— IS.  Place  n  lamp  on  the  floor  to  represent  the  Run,  and 
with  tho  chalk  draw  a  large  circle  around  it  for  the  Earth's  orbit.  I'lace  th- 
globe  in  the  crbit,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lamp,  with  the  north  polo  i.ointing 
to  the  ceiling  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  room,  in  sucli  a  manvor  t'lat  '.ho 
axi  haU  be  parallel  to  tlie  west  side  of  the  room,  and  Inclineu  towards  the 
northern  wall  about  one-fourth  the  distance  between  a  vertical  line  and  a 
horizontal.*  The  lamp  will  now  shine  from  i)ole  to  pole,  and^f  the  glob  •  be 
turned  on  its  axis,  it  will  ill"..itrate  the  equality  of  day  and  night  tu  the 
spring. 

Without  changing  the  inclination  of  the  axis  or  its  parallel  vosliion  \t'tb 
respect  to  the  west  wall,  move  the  globe  through  one-fourth  the  orbit,  so 
that  it  shall  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  lamp.  The  rays  of  light  v/iU 
extend  beyond  the  north  pole.  Illuminating  more  than  half  the  nortlurn 
liemisphere,  and  less  than  half  the  southern.  We  have  here  the  position  of 
the  Earth  at  mid-summer.  By  moving  the  globe  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
cast  and  north  sides,  we  shall  have  the  Earth's  position  in  the  autumn  and 
at  mid-winter. 

19.  The  Earth  thus  makes  a  revolution  around  the  Suii  once  a 
year,  during  which  it  presents  different  part.i  of  its  surface  dirently 
to  the  Sun.  Hence  the  difference  in  tho  length  of  day  and  night. 
Tho  accompanying  diagrams  represent  tho  Earth  in  its  relation  lo 
the  Sun  at  different  times  of  the  year.  In  figure  1,  tho  Sun  is  ver- 
tical at  the  Equator ;  in  figure  2,  it  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer ;  and  in  figure  3,  at  the  Tropic  of  C'aimcorn.  In  figure  2, 
the  whole  space  within  tho  Arctic  Circle  has  constant  day ;  in 
figure  3,  it  has  constant  night. 

20.  An  imaginary  plane,  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  Sun 
to  the  Earth's  orbit,  and  indefinitely  beyond,  is  called  the  Plane 
of  the  Earth's  Orbit.    If  the  Earth  revolved  around  the  Sun  with 

*  It  should  ::'   ncUoed  23}  degrees  from  the  perpendicular. 


MOTIONS  OF  THE   EAETH. 


the  Sun,  and 


its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  the  plane  would  cut  the  Earth 
at  the  Equator,  and  the  Sun  would  always  be  vertical  at  the  Equa- 

Fiy.  1. 


v\\\!;/.- 


S 


DAY  AND  NIUBT  EQUAL, 

March  Sltt  and  September  Slnil. 


tor,  as  in  figure  1.     But  the  axis  i»  inclined  23!>  de>,Tees  from  the 
per[)endicular,  and  this  inclination  cauiies  the  circle  described  on 

■  Fi!/.2. 


IiONO   DAYS  AND  SHORT  NIOHTM  IN   THK  MOBTHEnN   IIF.MISPBKRE, 

June  Sl»t. 

the  Earth,  by  the  plane,  to  cut  the  Eijuatcr  at  an  angle  of  28^ 
degrees.    This  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic.     As  the  Sun  apxiears  to 

I 

Fig.  3. 


SHORT   DAYS  AND   LUNG   NIGHTS   IN   THE   NOIllJERN   HEMIHI'HERK, 

Dec^nher  Hal. 

move  iu  the  opposite  edge  of  the  plane,  its  annual  path  is  also 
called  the  Ecliptic. 

21.  The  axis  of  the  Earth  always  maintains  the  same  inclination 
and  direction,  so  that  in  any  part  of  the  orbit  it  is  parallel  with 
itself  in  every  other  part.  A  star  situated  in  the  northern  heavens, 
near  the  spot  to  which  the  North  Pole  pr  ints,  is  called  the  north  star. 


22.  The  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit  majr  be  llluatrated  by  a  large  circular 
■heet  of  tin  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  lamp  ii  placed  w 
that  half  the  flame  la  above  the  plate  and  halt  below.  A  ball  with  a  wire 
through  the  iiiddle,  representing  the  Earth  and  its  axis,  can  now  be  carried 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  tin,  keeping  the  proper  incllnatiou  of  the  axis. 

Apparent  Motion  of  the  Sun.— 23.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  the 
Sun  is  vertical  at  the  Equator.  It  then  appears  to  describe  a  circle 
in  the  heavens  directly  over  the  Equator.  This  circle  is  called  the 
Eqitinoctial  (eqwi  nox,  eriual  night),  because  day  and  night  are  'uhen 
equal  at  all  places.  In  pursuing  its  apparent  annual  path  in  the 
Ecliptic,  the  Sun  during  our  summer  is  north  of  the  Equinoctial  - 
during  our  winter,  south.  The  Sun,  therefore,  crosses  the  Equi 
iKKtial  twice  during  the  year  The  points  in  which  the  Ecliptic 
•ind  Equinoctial  cut  each  other  are  called  Equinoxtt, — the  Vernal 
and  Autumnal  Equinox,  The  Sun's  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
Equinoctial  is  called  his  Declination. 

24.  During  the  three  months  succeeding  the  Vernal  Equinox  the 
Sun's  northern  declination  is  constantly  increaKing,  acquiring  its 
maximum  on  the  21st  of  June — 23J  degrees.  The  Sun  now  appears 
to  be  stationary  for  a  little ;  then  to  turn  back  towards  the  Equator. 
The  northern  point  in  the  Ecliptic  is  called  the  Summer  Solitice 
(Sol,  the  Sun ;  and  sto,  I  stand).  In  like  manner,  the  point  marking 
the  greatest  declination  south  is  called  the  Winter  Solstice.  The 
circles  which  the  Sun  describes  23J  degrees  each  side  of  the  Eqiiator, 
are  called  Tropics  (trepo,  I  turn) — the  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north, 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  south. 

25.  When  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  either  tropic,  the  rays  fall  23^ 
degrees  beyond  the  ixile  on  the  same  side  of  the  Equator.  Tlie 
IK)lar  circles  are  supposed  to  be  drawn' at  this  distance  from  the 
poles — the  Arctic  Circle  at  the  north,  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  at 
the  south. 

Change  of  (Seasons.— 26.  If  we  bold  a  boai-il  upright 
before  the  fire,  so  that  tlie  rays  fall  perpendiculai'ly  upon 
its  surface,  it  v,  ill  receive  much  more  he?ii,  than  when  we 
incline  it  away  from  the  fire.  In  the  former  case  more  rfiya 
fall  upon  a  given  space  than  in  the  latter.  This  is  L'lus- 
ti-iited  iu  the  annexed  diagram.  The  rays  a  b,  which  fall 
perpendicularly  on  c  d,  are  spread  over  a  space  three  times 
.0  long  by  falling  obliquely  on  d  e.     If  c  d  were  bent  to  a 
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VERTICAL  AND  OBLIQUE  KATS. 

semicircle,  as  in  the  dotted  line,  a  similar  effect  ■would  be 
produced. 

27.  If  the  Eai-lh  were  an  extended  plain,  all  parts  of  its 
surface  would  receive  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Sun's  rays. 
Its  spherical  form  causes  the  surface  to  incline  away  from 
the  Sun,  and  so  to  receive  less  heat,  as  we  go  north  or  south 
of  tliat  part  where  the  Sun  is  vertical.  Now  as  the  Sun  is 
ever  apjiarently  moving  from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  the  in- 
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clinatiou  of  tlie  rays  at  any  given  place  must  be  constjuitly 
changing,  and  consequently  the  temperature,  at  different 
times  of  year,  is  very  unequal.  Hence  we  have  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  }y inter. 

28.  The  difference  of  temiierature,  at  different  times  of  year,  ia 
nmch  lesi<  within  the  tropics,  where  tlie  Sun  is  always  nearly 
vertical,  than  near  the  ix>les. 

Cause  of  tbe  Bartb's  Annual  Motion.— 20.  if  we  whirl  a  atone 

rapidly,  as  illustrated  in  the  dia- 
gram, two  forces  are  employed  in 
producing  circular  motion— a  force 
given  by  the  hand  in  throwing  the 
stone  forward,  and  the  power  of  the 
string  preventing  it  from  flying  off. 
In  a  pomewhat  similar  manner, 
\  the  Earth's  revolution  aro\uid  the 
';  Sun  is  occasioned  by  the  nice  bal- 
I  ancing  of  two  forces— one  impelling 
/  it  forward  in  a  straight  line,  called 
;'    the  centrifugal  force  (centrum,  the 
/    centre,  and  funh,  I  flee),  and  the 
attractive  power  of  the  Sun,  called 
the  centriintdl  force  (ccntrtim,  and 
peto,  I  seek). 

30.  The  accompanying  diagram 
represents  the  Earth  in  its  orbit 
around  the  Sun.  If  the  centripetal 
force  were  destroyed,  the  Earth 
would  fly  off  along  the  tangent  ef:  if 
tlie  centrifugal  force  ceased  to  act,  the  Sun  would  at  once  draw  tbe  EurUi  to 
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Fig.  6. 
earth's  annual  motion. 

Itself.  The  combined  effect  of  the  constant  acting  of  the  two  forces  is  to 
carry  the  Earth  around  tlie  Sun  in  the  oUiptical  orbit  en  h  i. 

:U.  The  elliptical  form  of  the  orbit  is  occasioned  by  the  varying  power  of 
the  centrifugal  force  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  orbit. 

At  e  the  two  forces  act  at  right  angles ;  through  the  half  of  the  orbit,  egli, 
the  angle  is  less,  and  the  two  forces  act  more  in  harmony.  The  Earth  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  Sun,  so  that  at  h  it  is  three  millions  of  miles 
nearer  than  at  e. 

32.  The  two  forces,  acting  so  nearly  In  conjunction,  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  increased  velocity  strengthens  the  centrifugal  force. 
The  Earth  is  accordingly  driven  away  from  the  Sun  through  the  half  of  the 


orbit  h  t  «.  Tlie  forces  are  here  acting  nearly  in  opposition  to  each  other ; 
hence  the  velocity  Is  diminished,  the  centrifugal  force  is  weakened,  and  the 
Earth  is  brought  back  In  obedience  to  the  centripetal  force. 

33.  The  Earth's  orbit  Is  not  so  elliptical  as  It  appears  in  the  figure.  The 
longer  diameter  is  about  the  one-si:itioth  part  more  than  the  shorter.  The 
Karth  Is  said  to  be  in  perihelion  when  nearest  the  Suu,  in  aphelion  when 
furthest  from  it. 

The  Earth  is  In  perihelion  in  our  winter.  As  it  moves  more  rapidly  in 
this  part  of  its  orbit,  the  time  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  Is 
about  eight  days  less  than  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal. 

Gircles. — 34.  As  the  Eartli  is  a  sphere,  all  lines  drawn 
around  it  are  circles.  Tliose  circles  which  measure  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Earth,  or  divide  its  surface  into  two  equal 
jiortions,  are  called  ffreat  circles;  those  which  divide  the 
surface  unequally,  are  lesser  circles.  The  Equator  and  Ecliptic 
are  great  circles;  the  Tropica  and  Polar  Circles  are  lesser 
circles.  '■    '  ,/ 

35.  Every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts, 
called  degrees ;  each  degree  into  GO  minutes ;  and  eiich  minute  into 
00  seconds.  Degrees,  minutes,  mid  seconds  have  their  appropriate 
Hi(^iH, — thus,  49°  25'  30",  is  read  '0  degrees,  25  minutes,  and  30 
seconds. 

The  length  of  a  degree  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  circle  of 
which  it  forms  a  part. 

Zones. — 36.  The  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  divide  the 
Earth  into  five  belts  or  zones,  which  vary  in  temperature 
according  to  their  distanco  from  the  Equator.  (See  28.)  The 
belt  Ijetweeu  the  tropics, 
being  the  most  directly 
exposed  to  the  Sun's  rays, 
is  tlie  hottest  portion  of 
the  Earth,  and  is  therefore 
calleil  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  Sun's  riiys  fall  very 
obliquely  ni)on  the  por- 
tions within  the  jxjlar 
circles,  and  the  cold  is  in- 
tense; consequently  they 
are  called  frigid  zones — 
the  North  Frigid  and  the 
South  Frigid  Zone. 

Those  belts  which  are  situated  between  the  tropics  and 
the  ix)lar  circles  are  free  from  the  ei'ctremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  are  called  temperate  zones — the  North  Temperate  and  the 
South  Temperate  Zone. 

37.  If  t;  e  Earth's  surface  were  divided  Into  100  equal  parts,  these  parts 
would  be  distributed  among  the  lones  nearly  as  follows :  40  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  26  in  each  Temperate  Zone,  and  4  in  each  Frigid  Zone. 

Latitude. — 38.  The  jKJsition  of  a  place  m»»y  be  given  by 
stating  the  zone  in  which  it  is  situated.  We  often  wisli  to 
be  more  definite,  and  it  is  both  natural  and  convenient  to 
give  the  distance  from  the  Equator.    This  distance  is  called 
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latitude.     If  a  pluce  is  on  the  north  of  the  Equator,  it  has 
north  latitude;  if  on  the  south,  touth  latitude. 

The  distance  from  the  Equator  to  either  pole  is  JXy,  which  Ss  the 
highest  latitude  any  place  can  have, 

39.  Latitude  is  indicated  on  maps  and  globes  by  lines  or  circles, 
called  paralleh  0/  latitude,  which  are  drawn  east  and  west  between 

the  equator  and  the  poles. 
De;;rees  of  latitude  are  num- 
bered on  lines  running  north 
and  south,  or  along  the  sides 
of  the  map. 

40.  The  most  simple  mode 
of  finding  latitude  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  by 
taking  the  altitude  of  the 
north  star.  At  the  Equator 
this  star  is  always  in  the 
northern  horizon,  and  as  we 
travel  north  it  rises  regularly 
in  pro|x>rtiun  to  the  distance 
travelled,  until  at  the  North 
Pole  it  is  directly  overhead : 
that  is,  at  the  Equator  the 
altitude  is  0;  at  the  pole  00";  and  at  all  intermediate  places  it  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Tims  at  Halifax  the 
altitude  of  the  north  star  is  44°  38',  wliich  is  the  latitude. 

41.  Latitude  can  also  be  determined  from  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  Sun— that  is,  the  height  at  noon.  When  the  Sun  is  in  the 
Equinoctial,  the  meridian  altitude  at  the  Equator  is  90°,  and  the 
altitude  becomes  less  as  the  latitude  increases,  until  at  the  i«>le  the 
Sun  apiiears  in  the  horizon.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the  latitude,  we 
subtract  the  altitude  from  90°. 

42.  When  the  sun  is  not  in  the  Eciuinoctiol,  and  we  are  on  the 
opposite  side,  we  luld  the  declination  to  the  altitude,  and  subtract 
the  sum  from  90°,  for  the  latitude ;  if  we  are  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Sun,  we  first  subtract  the  declination  from  the  altitude,  and 
then  subtract  the  remainder  from  90°.  The  Sun's  altitude  at 
Halifax  on  the  Slst  of  June  is  68°  52* ;  from  this  subtract  23J°,  the 
declination  north  on  that  day,  and  we  have  45°  22" ;  subtract  this 
from  90°,  and  the  remainder,  44°  38',  is  the  latitude. 

Measnrement  of  the  Earth.— 43.  By  observation,  we  should  flnd  that 
the  elevation  of  the  polar  star  at  Halifax  is  44°  38' ;  if  we  go  due  north  until 
the  star  has  an  elevation  of  46°  38',  we  shall  have  travelled  one  degree  of  the 
Earth's  clrciuuference.  We  would  flnd  by  measurement  that  the  distance 
travelled  was  69J  Kngllsh  miles,  which,  multiplied  by  SCO— the  number  of 
degrees  around  the  Earth-give  24,002  miles  for  the  Earth's  circumference. 

44.  Near  the  poles,  a  greater  distance  must  be  passed  over  to  obtain  the 
■ame  increase  of  elevation  in  the  imlar  star ;  hence  a  degree  of  latitude  is 
slightly  greater  in  high  latitudes.    {Sec  Form  of  the  Earth,  3.) 

Longitude, — 45.  All  places  due  north  or  south  of  each 
other  have  noon  at  precisely  the  same  time ;  hence,  lines 
drawn  north  and  south  from  jwle  to  jiole  are  called  meri- 
dian or  noon  lines.  Every  place  ia  supiwsed  to  have  a 
meridian  jiassing  through  it, 

46,  We  say  that  H.ilifax  is  in  north  latitude  44°  38';  by 
which  we  stiite  that  it  is  situated  somewhere  on  a  circle 
passing  round  the  Eiirth  at  that  distance  from  the  Equator. 
How  shall  we  determine  the  precise  point  which  the  city 
occupies  in  the  circle  ? 
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47.  We  naturally  commence  at  the  Equator  in  estimating 
latitude ;  but  there  is  no  such  natural  line  at  which  we  can 
begin  in  reckoning  distance  east  and  west.  We  therefore 
fix  upon  some  one  meridian  and  name  it  the  Jitat  meridian. 
Distance  from  this  first  meridian  is  called  longitude,  which 
is  either  east  or  west, 

48.  It  is  convenient  that  all 
reckon  from  the  same  meri- 
dian. Accordingly,  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  and 
generally  in  the  United  States, 
that  which  passes  through 
the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  London,  is  taken 
as  the  first,  and  a  place  is 
said  to  liave  east  or  west 
longitude  according  as  the 
meridian  which  passes  through 
it  is  east  or  west  of  tliat  which  passes  through  London. 

49.  Meridians  are  counted  by  semicircles  :  thus,  the  first  meri- 
dian terminates  at  the  irales,  and  the  other  half  of  the  circle,  on  the 
oi>i)osite  side  of  the  Earth,  is  180°  distant,  which  is  the  greatest 
Itngitude  a  place  can  have.  Degrees  of  longitude  are  marked  on 
the  equator  of  globes  and  hemisphere  maps — at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  other  maps. 

50.  As  the  meridians  all  meet  at  the  poles,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  converging  lines,  and  th&t  a  degree  of  longitude  becomes 
constantly  less  as  we  approach  the  poles. 

The  Earth's  circumference  east  and  west  being  rather  greater 
than  from  north  to  south,  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  Equator 
slightly  exceeds  a  degree  of  latitude. 

51.  The  Earth's  revolution  uix)n  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  once 
in  24  hours,  causas  an  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  around  the  Earth 
in  the  same  time,  but  in  the  op]X)site  direction.  The  Sun  thus 
traverses  360°  in  24  hours,  or  15°  in  1  hour,  or  1°  in  4  minutes. 
Therefore  for  every  degree  we  travel  west  the  Sun  will  be  4  minutes 
later  in  coming  to  our  meridian ;  that  is,  noon,  as  well  as  every 
other  hour  in  the  day,  will  be  that  much  later.  If  we  travel  east, 
the  time  will  be  earlier. 

To  Find  Longitude,— r>2.  To  determine  our  distance  east  or  west  of 
London,  that  is,  our  longitude,  we  compare  London  time  with  our  own.  A 
nicely  constructed  time-piece,  called  a  chronometer,  shows  the  time  at  Lon- 
don, and  we  are  one  degree  east  or  west  of  London  for  every  Dior  minutes 
by  which  our  time  is  faster  or  slower  than  the  chronometer. 

53,  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  In  differ- 
ent latitudes :  — 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

The  Sun. — 54.  The  Suu  ia  the  greiit  sourue  of  light  oiul 
heat.  We  Iiave  Been  thut  clay  and  night  and  tlie  seasons 
are  caused  by  certain  motions  of  the  Earth,  turning  tlie 
various  ytaxts  of  its  surface  towards  the  Sun  and  away  from 
it  in  regular  succession. 

Tlie  Sun  is  so  far  removed  from  us,  that,  by  travelling  60 
milts  an  hour,  it  would  tiike  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
to  travel  an  equiil  distance.  Liirht  moves  so  rapidly,  that  it 
occupies  only  iibout  eight  minutes  in  coming  to  us  from  the 
Sun. 

55.  The  Sun's  dii^tance  from  the  Earth  is  not  yet  determined  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  astronomers  ;  but  its  true  value  probably 
does  not  differ  much,  one  way  or  the  other,  from  92,800,000  miles. 
The  Sun's  distance  is  the  standard  by  which  the  size  and  distance 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  the  M<K)n  are  calculated. 
Assuming  92,800,000  as  the  distance,  then  the  Sun's  diameter  is 
about  864,000  miles ;  its  size  or  cubic  measurement  is  about 
1,260,000  times  larger  than  that  of  the  Earth ;  and  its  weight  about 
330,000  times  greater. 

The  Earth  a  Heavenly  Body.— 56.  During  a  portion  of  the  year  a 
large  and  beautiful  star  may  be  seen  in  the  western  heavens,  shortly 
after  sunset.  This  evening  star  is  the  planet  Venus.  The  Earth 
is  very  much  such  a  body  ojs  this  star.  It  is  about  the  same  size, 
and,  if  viewed  from  the  same  distance,  would  probably  look  much 
like  it.  Astronomers  inform  us  that  Venus,  like  the  Earth,  rotates 
upon  its  axis  and  revolves  around  the  Sun. 

Planets. — .57.  There  are  many  other  celestial  bodies  similar  to 
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the  Earth  and  Venus,  which  revolve  around  the  Sun.    All  such 
bodies  are  called  PlaneU.     Some  of  the  planets  are  smaller  than 


the  Earth,  and  some  are  very  much  larger ;  some  ore  much  nearer 
the  Sun,  others  are  greatly  more  remote.     All  are  opaque  bodies. 

.58.  The  following  are  the  eight  largest  planets,  in  the  order  of 
their  distance  from  the  Sun  : — Mercary,  Venut,  the  Earth,  Mart, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranut,  and  Neptune. 

Mercury,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  cannot  be  seen  without  the  aid 
of  a  telescoije. 

Their  orbits  form  concentric  circlea,  or  rather  ellipses,  as  in  the 
preceding  diagram ;  but  not  all  in  the  same  plane. 

Between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  many  small  planets, 
usually  called  Planetoids  or  Aitcroidt.  The  numlier  now  known  is 
over  210 :  all  have  been  discovered  within  the  present  century. 

Hoona. — 59.  The  Moon  is  an  opaque  body,  and  it  shines  by 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  Sun.  It  accompanies  the  Earth  around 
the  Sun,  and  whilst  making  this  revolution  it  revolves  13  times 
around  the  Earth.  It  thus  makes  a  revolution  round  the  Earth  in 
27  days,  7i  hours ;  and  as  it  turns  upon  its  own  axis  in  the  same 
time,  it  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us.  It  is  about  240,000 
miles  distant  from  the  Earth,  and  its  diameter  is  2160  miles. 

60.  The  Moon  being  a  spherical  body,  the  Sun  shines  upon  only 
half  of  its  surface  at  once.  It  apiiears  in  different  phases,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  illuminated  surface  presented  to  us.  When 
the  Moon  is  on  the  ojuMsite  side  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  the 
whole  illuminated  hemisphere  is  turned  towards  us.  This  phase 
is  called  full  moon.  When  the  moon  is  so  situated  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Sun  that  we  only  see  the  edge  of  the  illuminated 
liemisphere,  we  call  it  new  moon. 

6.'.  When  the  mrom  passes  immediately  between  the  Earth  and 
the  '^nn,  it  cuts  o,/  the  light  of  the  Sun  from  a  portion  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  causing  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

Again,  when  the  f^arth,  in  a  similar  manner,  intercepts  the  rays, 
and  throws  the  Moon  in  shadow,  we  have  an  eclii>se  of  the  Moon. 
An  eclii>se  of  the  Sun  can  take  place  only  at  new  moon ;  an  eclipse 
of  the  Moon  only  at  full  moon. 

Eclipses  do  not  occur  at  every  new  and  fidl  moon,  because  the 
orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  not  l)eing  in  the  same  plane,  these 
bodies  and  the  Sun  are  seldom  in  a  straight  line. 

62.  Mars,  Jujiiter,  Saturn,  Uranu3,  and  Xeptune  are  also  accompanied  by 
mooni.  The  moonsare  sometimes  called  satelUtea  and  secondary  plaiiett.  By 
observing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  London  time  can  be  ascertained 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  eclipse  is  visible.  The  observer  requires 
a  nautical  almanac  in  witich  the  calculation  for  the  eclipse  is  made  for 
London. 

63.  The  Sun,  the  Planets,  the  Moons,  and  a  class  of  bodies  called 
Comets,  form  the  Solar  System.  The  following  table  gives  various 
facts  relative  to  the  Planets : — 


PLuutl. 

Diainetor  lu 

Distance  from  the 

Length  of  Ymr 

No.  of 

Rlitf.  miles. 

Sun  in  Eng.  iiitlM. 

in  ilHys. 

Moons. 

Mercury 

3,006 

35,800,000 

88 

Venus 

7,003 

07,000,000 

226 

,. 

Eartli 

7,913 

92,800,000 

306 

1 

Mars 

4,229 

141,000,000 

687 

2 

Jupiter 

80,370 

482,000,000 

4,383 

4 

Saturn 

70,800 

88.'i,000,C00 

10,759 

8 

Uranus 

31,800 

1,777,000,000 

30,687 

6 

Neptune 

34,050 

2,787,000,000 

00,186 

1 

Fixed  Stan. — 64.  The  Solar  System  comprise.s  only  a  few  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  The  others  are  called  Fixed  Stan,  because  they 
do  not  change  their  (losition  with  reference  to  each  other ;  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  silvery  twinkling  light.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  suns  forming  centres  of  systems  like  the  solar  system.  Light 
comes  from  the  Sim  to  us  in  about  eight  minutes ;  but  the  nearest 


No.  of 
HiKtiu. 
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fixed  Htar  iu  ho  remote  thftt  light  is  3|  yearn  in  travelliutf  from  it  to 
the  Kiuth.  '.,.,   ,  ;  ;  ij  ,,,  ^.,  \.  -.,,  ,  ,     ,  r,- 

EXERCISES. 

The  following  Exercises  will  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  priucipies  explained  in  the  jireceding  sections : — 

1.  Wby  should  the  lallor  oUmb  to  the  top-mast  when  he  wishes 
to  see  the  distant  shore  7 

2.  How  much  does  the  Earth  curve  In  a  n  le  7 

3.  At  vhat  elevation  above  the  Earth  would  one  he  able  to 
see  hal/  Its  surface  7 

4.  What  are  the  two  theories  by  which  day  and  night  can  be 
explained?  and  give  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
true  theory. 

5.  Just  as  the  9  o'clock  gun  was  fired  at  Halifax,  I  observed  by 
the  chronometer  that  It  was  14  minutes  past  1  on  the  following 
morning  at  London.    What  Is  the  longitude  of  Halifax  7 

6.  Find  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  a  city  at  which  the  alti- 
tude of  the  Bun  on  the  2lst  of  June  Is  83°  30';  the  chronometer 
showing  London  time  to  be  5  minutes  to  10,  a.m.,  when  It  Is  noon 
In  the  city. 

7.  Find  a  city  In  which  one  has  no  shadow  on  the  longest  day 
In  the  year,  and  on  every  other  day  the  shadow  falls  to  the 
north ;  and  at  which  It  Is  32  minutes  past  7,  p.m.,  when  It  Is 
noon  at  London. 

8.  When  It  Is  noon  at  Lone"  on,  what  is  the  time  at  St.  John, 
Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Victoria  7 

9.  It  Is  said  that  at  the  poles  the  year  Is  divided  Into  two 
periods,  six  months  day,  and  six  months  night ;  also,  that  when 
the  Sun  Is  vertical  at  the  Equator,  the  days  and  nights  are 
twelve  hours  long  over  all  parts  of  the  Earth.  Explain  these 
contradictory  statements. 

10.  Find  a  cape  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  at  which,  on  the 
longest  day  In  the  year,  the  Sun  sets  and,  without  any  lntervei> 
Ing  night,  rises  Immediately  In  the  same  part  of  the  horizon ; 
and  also  where  It  Is  20  minutes  to  1,  a.m.,  when  It  Is  noon  at 
London. 

11.  Two  sailors  left  St.  John  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  the 
one  going  east,  the  other  west.  On  the  following  Christmas  they 
met  at  the  same  place.  The  one  who  had  travelled  east  ass^arted 
that  the  preceding  day  was  Christmas ;  the  one  who  had  tra- 
velled west,  that  the  next  day  was  Christmas.  Explain  the 
causes  of  the  mistake. 

12.  Suppose  that  the  travellers.  In  the  preceding  case,  went 
round  the  world  on  the  parallel  of  4B°,  how  many  miles  did  each 
travel? 

13.  What  advantage  tn  respect  to  the  Sun's  rays  has  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  over  the  Southern,  and  why  7 

14.  Explain  why  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  can  take  place  only  at 
new  moon,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  only  at  full  moon. 
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65.  The  Terrestrial  Globe  is  a  representation  of  the  Earth, 
showing  its  form,  rotatory  motion,  the  pvrallels,  n-.eridians, 
.and  relative  situation  of  places.  It  also  enables  us  to  illus- 
trate many  imiwrtant  principles  respecting  the  Earth  in  its 
rel.ations  to  the  Sun. 


The  Wooden  Horiion.— 66.  The  globe  is  Buspended  in  a  wooden 
ring  called  the  Wooden  Horizon,  which  representH  the  rational 
horizon,  and  divides  the  globe  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres. 
The  upi)er  surface  of  the  wooden  horizon  is  divided  into  six  con- 
centric circles,  one  of  which  gives  the  32  points  of  the  compass. 

67.  The  innermoat  circle  c(  the  wooden  hoiiion  thews  the  amplitude  of 
tlie  heavenly  bodies— that  is,  the  arc  of  the  horixon  lying  between  the  point 
where  a  body  rlaea  or  sets  and  the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horlxon. 

The  second  circle  shows  the  azimutlc  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  the  arc  of 
the  horizon  between  a  vertical  circle  pasting  through  the  body  and  tlie 
north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon. 

The  third  circle  gives  the  points  of  the  compass;  the  fourth,  the  12  signs 
of  the  zodiac ;  the  Hfth,  the  months  and  days  corresponding  to  the  signs  and 
degrees ;  and  the  sixth,  the  12  calendar  months. 

The  Brazen  Meridian.— 68.  A  circle  of  brass,  passing  round  the 
globe  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  is  called  the  Brazen  Meridian, 
and  sometimes  the  Universal  Meridian.  It  is  divided  into  four 
ef\\\oX  parttt  or  quadrants,  each  graduated  from  0  to  (W.  Two  of 
the  quadrants  are  numbered  from  the  equator  to  the  i>ole8,  for 
showing  the  latitude ;  and  two  from  the  ixiles  to  the  e<iuator, 
enabling  us  to  elevate  the  jmles  to  any  reiiuired  height. 

The  Quadrant  of  Altitude.— CO.  A  thin  slip  of  brass,  corre- 
si>onding  in  its  graduation  to  the  brazen  meridian,  is  called  the 
Qaiuiranl  of  Altitude.  It  is  numbered  from  0  to  90°,  to  enable  us 
to  find  the  distance  between  places ;  and  also  from  0  to  18°,  for 
finding  the  duration  of  twilight. 

The  Hour  Circle.— 70.  A  circl;',  either  of  brass  or  marked  uihiu 
the  globe,  around  the  north  jnile,  is  called  the  Hour  Cir:le.  It  is 
divided  into  24  equal  parts,  rei)resenting  hours.  It  enables  us  to 
find  the  difference  of  time  between  places,  and  also  the  length  of 
the  day. 


'      '  PROBLEMS.    ''■-■■  :     -;:if 

I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place  :— 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brazen 
maridian:  the  degree  marked  over  It  Is  the  latitude;  and  the 
degree  on  the  equator,  cut  by  the  same  edge  of  the  brazen 
meridian,  is  the  longitude. 

EXEBCI8ES.— Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  following 
jtloces : — 

Ijitttmle.  Longitude. 

1.  Halifax ^h».  44°  38' X. ;  63°  36' W. 

2.  Ottawa 45°25'N.;  75°  4.5' W. 

3.  Charlottotown 46°  14' N. ;  63°  10' W. 

4.  Quebec 46°  49' N. ;  71°  13' W. 

5.  St.  John 45°14'N.;  06°   3' W. 

6.  London .51°  30' N. ;    0  Lon. 

7.  Paris 48°  50' N. ;    2°20'E. 

8.  Cairo 30°   2*  N. ;  31°16' E. 

9.  Cape  Town 33°  56' S. ;  18°28'E. 

10.  Calcutta 22°  33' N. ;  88°  19' E.5 

11.  Washington ;  Jerusalei."  ;  North  Pole  ;  Xew  Orleans ; 

Quito  j  Melbourne. 

II.  The  latitude  and  longitude  being  given,  to  find 
the  place;— 

Find  the  given  meridian  on  the  equator  and  bring  It  to  the 
brazen  meridian ;  find  the  given  latitude  on  the  brazen  meri- 
dian, and  beneath  it  Is  the  required  place. 

When  the  place  is  found,  all  Others  having  the  same  longitude 
can  be  found,  by  tracing  along  the  edge  of  the  bra::en  meridian 
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from  ix)le  to  pole ;  and  by  tuniiiih'  tho  Kloli^i  all  iilivces  having  tho 
Baino  latitude  will  pam  under  the  Hauie  degree  ou  the  brazen 
meridian.  .  .;■ 

EXERCISES.— Find  tho  iilacoH  nituated  aa  follows  :— 

1.  N.  kt.  41°  M'  and  E.  Ion.  12°  27' An^.  Rome. 

2.  N.  lat,  31)°       and  W.  Ion.  28° Azores. 

3.  8.  lat.  55°  58'  and  W.  Ion.  67°  11' CajHi  Horn. 

4.  S.  lat.  33°  5C'  and   E.  Ion.  18°  28' Cape  Town. 

6.  N.  lat.  43°  3ff  and  W.  Ion.  79°  23' 

6.  N.  lat.  45°  31'  and  W.  Ion.  73°  35' 

III.  To  find  the  distance  between  two  places  :— 
Find  the  numtier  of  Aegma  between  the  places  with  the 

quadrant  of  altitude;  and  multiply  by  60  for  geographloal 
miles,  or  by  69)  for  English  miles. 

If  tho  diHtance  is  more  than  00°,  measure  it  with  a  thread,  and 
find  the  number  of  degrees  by  applying  tho  thread  to  the  eipiator. 

EXERCISES.— Find  the  distance  in  English  miles  between  the 
following  places : — 

1.  Halifax  and  Montreal Am.  490  Eng.  miles. 

2.  Cape  Horn  and  Ca\>e  of  Good  Hoimj 4146  , , 

3.  Newfoundland  and  Ireland 1830  ,, 

4.  Newfoundland  and  Vancouver  Island 2900  „ 

5.  A  ship  sails  from  Halifax  to  Liveri)ool  in  England  ;  thonce 
to  New  York  ;  thtnice  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  then  to  St.  John  :  what  is 
the  whole  distance  ? 

0.  Find  the  distance  l^tween  Anticosti  and  Hamilton. 

IV.  Two  places  given  and  the  time  at  one,  to  find 
the  time  at  the  other:— 

Bring  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  given  to  the  brazen 
meridian ;  set  the  hour  circle  or  index  to  the  given  time ;  turn 
the  globe  until  the  other  place  is  brought  to  the  brazen 
meridian :  tne  hour  circle  will  show  the  required  time. 

EXERCISES. — The  following  can  be  verified  by  calculation  : — 

1.  When  it  is  12  o'clock  noon  at  Londcm,  what  is  the  time  at 
Halifax?    An^.  7h.  46m.  a.m. 

2.  When  it  is  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Alexandria,  what 
time  is  it  at  Philadelphia  ?    Ant.  6  a.m. 

3.  When  it  is  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Halifax,  what  is  the 
time  at  Ottawa?    Ani.  8h.  12m.  a.m. 

4.  When  it  is  noon  at  I^)ndon,  what  is  the  time  at  Fredericton  ? 

5.  What  is  the  ditfcronce  in  the  time  at  Victoria  and  that  at 
each  of  the  following  places — Winnijieg,  London,  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Halifax? 

6.  When  it  is  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  London,  what  is  the 
time  at  St.  Petersburg?    Am.  6  p.m. 

7.  When  it  is  noon  at  Halifax,  what  time  is  it  at  Mellraume  ? 
Alls.  Ih.  54m.  a.m. 

V.  To  find  the  antipodes,  or  place  directly  oppo- 
site :— 

Set  the  poles  of  the  globe  on  the  horizon ;  turn  the  globe 
until  the  given  place  comes  to  the  eastern  horizon ;  observe 
the  number  of  degrees  the  place  is  north  or  south  of  the 
ea.<)tem  point  of  :he  horizon :  the  antipodes  will  be  the  same 
number  of  degrees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  western  point. 

EXERCISES.— Find  tho  antijiodes  of  the  following  places  :— 

1.  London Am.  Anti]x>de8  Island  (nearly). 

2.  Halifax 45°  22"  S.  lat.;  110°  24' E.  Ion. 

3.  The  Bermu  dan The  south  -west  of  Australia. 

4.  Cape  Horn The  east  of  Lake  Baikal. 


VI.  To  rectify  the  globe  for  a  given  place  :— 

Elevate  the  pole  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  as  many 
degrees  above  the  wooden  horizon  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place. 

When  the  globe  Is  rectifled.  If  the  given  place  be  brought  to  the  braien 
merldiitn,  it  will  be  at  the  highest  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  wooden  horlion 
will  become  the  true  horlion  of  the  place. 

EXERCISES.— Rectify  the  glolw  for  the  following  places  :— 
Halifax,  St.  John,  Queljec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Mexico, 
Juan  Fernandez,  St.  Helena,  Quito,  Calcutta. 

VII.  To  illustrate  the  three  positions  of  the  sphere, 

or  the  aspect  of  tlie  lieavena  at  tlie  equator,  the  jjoles,  aiiil 
any  intermediate  place  : — 

1.  At  the  Equator.-  Place  the  poles  in  the  horizon.  It  will  be  leen, 
by  turning  the  globe,  that  the  equator  and  parallels  always  cut  the  horizon 
at  right  angles ;  that  whatever  may  be  the  Sun's  declination,  he  will  cnt  the 
horizon  at  right  angles  at  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  that  as  the  parallels  are 
all  divided  equally  by  the  horizon,  day  and  night  must  be  equal  throughout 
the  year. 

This  is  the  aspect  to  one  situated  at  the  Equator,  and  la  called  the  right 
tlihere. 

2.  At  the  Pole.— Elevate  the  north  pole  1)0°.  The  equator  now  corre- 
sponds with  the  horizon,  and  all  tho  parallels  are  parallel  with  it.  It  Is 
manifest  that  all  the  celestial  bodies  north  of  the  equinoctial  must  be  con- 
stantly visible  and  move  around  in  circles,  as  the  Earth  revolves,  the  size  of 
tho  circle  depending  on  their  elevation. 

The  Sun  will  come  above  the  horizon  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  will 
move  around  the  horizon  in  a  kind  of  spiral,  rising  higher  every  day,  until 
ho  attains  his  extreme  elevation  at  the  summer  solstice,  when  he  will  de- 
scend, until  he  sets  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  not  to  appear  again  for  six 
months. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  tho  North  Pole.     It  is  called  the  }mi-nUtl  siihere. 

3.  Between  the  Equator  and  the  Pole.— By  Uking  different  posi- 
tions on  the  globe,  as  10°,  20°,  30°,  and  rectifying  the  globe  to  the  several 
latitudes,  we  shall  find  that  as  we  approach  the  pole,  the  equator,  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  the  Sun  at  his  rising  and  setting,  cut  the  horizon  more 
obliquely.     Any  such  position  is  called  an  Mique  tphere. 

To  Illustrate  further:  elevate  the  north  pole  4S°,  the  latitude  of  the  middle 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  south  of  New  Brunswick  end  Quebec,  and  the  middle  of 
Lake  Huron. 

The  polar  star  has  here  an  elevation  of  4,^°,  and  all  the  stars  within  that 
distance  of  the  polar  star  will  be  constantly  above  the  horizon,  moving 
around  In  circles.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  horizon  divides  the  equator 
equally,  and  all  the  parallels  unequally,  and  hence  that  when  the  .Sun  la  in 
the  equinoctial  day  and  night  must  be  equal,  and  at  all  other  times  un- 
equal ;  also,  that  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  Sun  i'l 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  days  will  be  longer  than  the  nights,  and 
during  the  other  half  of  the  year,  shorter. 

We  can  see,  too,  how  twilight  is  longer  in  high  latitudes  than  near  the 
Equator,  for  a  place  can  have  twilight  only  when  the  Sun  is  within  18°  of 
the  horizon. 

VIII.  To  find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  any  given  latitude  :— 

With  the  quadrant  of  altitude  take  the  distance  between  any 
two  consecutive  meridians  along  the  given  parallel,  and  multiply 
by  4,  for  geographical  miles.  To  convert  geographical  to  English 
miles,  multiply  by  69-17,  and  divide  by  60. 

The  meridians  are  laid  down  upon  the  globe  16°  apart,  making  24  In  all, 
one  for  each  hour  in  the  difference  of  time. 
Exercises  can  be  taken  from  the  table,  section  63. 

IX.  To  find  the  Sun's  place  on  the  ecliptic  on  any 
given  day:— 

Find  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  wooden  horizon,  and 
opposite  to  it,  in  the  circle  containing  the  signs  of  the  sodiao, 
are  the  sign  and  degree  in  which  the  Sun  is  situated  on  that 
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day ;   find  the  aame  sign  and  degre*  ot  tha  aollptto  on  the 
globe,  whlcb  Is  the  Bun's  place. 

EXEROIBES,— Find  the  Sun'a  place  on  the  following  dajri;— 

1.  March  20 Am.  Aries. 

2.  May  11 A  in,  21«t  degree  o(  Taurus. 

3.  August  10 

4.  December  21 

6.  February  4 ' 

X.  To  find  the  Sun's  declination  on  any  given  day  :— 

Find  the  Bun's  place  In  the  ecUptlo  for  the  given  day,  and 
bring  that  place  to  the  brazen  meridian:  the  degree  marked 
over  It  Is  the  deollnntlcia. 

By  turning  .ue  glolie,  all  places  to  which  the  Sun  Is  then  vertical  will  pass 
under  that  degree. 

EXEBOISES.— Find  the  Sun's  declination  on  the  following  days,  and  the 
places  to  which  he  will  then  be  vortical  :— 

1.  MaylO i4n«.  17°  30'. 

2.  June  21 Am.  2i°  21' . 

3.  Heptenilwr  21 

4.  January  10 

XI.  To  find  the  hour  at  which  the  Sun  rises  and  sets 
at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day  :— 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  find  the  Bun's 
place  In  the  ecUptlo,  and  bring  it  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Bet 
the  hour  circle  to  12 ;  turn  the  globe  till  the  Sun's  place  comes 
to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  wooden  horizon,  and  the  hour  circle 
will  show  the  time  at  which  the  Sun  rises.  Turn  the  globe  till 
the  Sun's  place  comes  to  the  western  horizon,  and  the  hour  circle 
will  show  the  time  of  sunset. 

Having  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  length  of  the  day  can  readily 
be  found.  Also,  the  amplitude  of  the  8un  can  t>e  found  by  obserring  the 
point  cut  in  the  horizon  by  the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

EXERCISES.— Find  the  time  at  wliich  the  Sun  rises  and  sets ;  also  the 
length  of  the  day  and  the  amplitude  of  the  Sun  on  the  2l8t  ot  June  and  the 
21st  of  December,  at  the  following  places : — 

1.  Halifax ;  2.  St.  John  ;  3.  Quet)ec  ;  4.  Montreal ;  5.  Ottawa ;  6.  Toronto ; 
7.  Winnipeg ;  8.  London  ;  9.  Canton ;  10.  Cape  Town. 
Am.  (1.)  Rises,  21st  June,  4h.  14m.;  seta,  Th.  48m. 
Am.  (8.)  Rises,  21st  December,  7h.  4Sm. ;  seta,  4h.  ISm. 

XII.  To  find  the  duration  of  twilight  at  a  given  place 
on  a  given  day  :— 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring  the 
Sun's  place  ta  the  ecliptic,  on  the  given  day,  to  the  brazen 
meridian;  set  the  hour  circle  to  13;  fasten  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  upon  the  brazen  meridian,  over  the  given  latitude ;  turn 
the  globe  till  the  Son's  place  comes  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
wooden  horizon.  The  hour  circle  will  now  show  the  time  of  the 
Sun's  setting,  or  the  beginning  of  twilight  Continue  the  motion 
of  the  globe  westward  untU  the  Sun's  place  coincides  with  18° 
on  the  quar''^nt  of  altitude  below  the  torizon,  and  the  hour 
circle  will  then  show  the  time  at  which    vlllght  ends. 

EXERCISES.— Find  the  duration  of  twilight  on  the  20th  March,  21st 
June,  23rd  September,  and  21st  December,  at  the  following  places  :— 

1.  Dominion  of  Canada  (parallel  of  4&°);  2.  Orkney  Islands ;  3.  Norway 
(06°  30")  J  4.  The  Kquator. 

Am.  The  length  of  twilight  at  the  above  places,  on  20th  March  and  23rd 
September,  is— (1.)  Ih.  30m.;  (2.)  2h.  45ra.;  (3.)  3h.  IBm.;  (4.)  Ih.  12m. 

XIII.  To  find  the  length  of  the  longest  day  and  the 
longest  night  at  any  given  place  in  the  North  Frigid 
Zone  :— 


Reotuy  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring  the  aa- 
oendlng  signs  of  the  eollptlc— that  Is,  those  going  before  Oanoer 
—to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  observe  what  degree  of 
the  ecliptic  is  cut  by  that  point ;  find  on  the  wooden  horizon  the 
day  and  month  corresponding  to  that  degree,  which  will  be  the 
commencement  of  the  longest  day.  Bring  the  descending  signs 
—those  after  Cancer— to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
observe  what  degree  of  the  ecliptic  is  cut  by  that  point ;  the 
corresponding  day  on  the  wooden  horizon  will  show  the  time  of 
sunset 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  longest  night  can  be  found,  by  proceeding 
in  the  some  manner  with  the  southern  point  of  tlie  horixon. 

EXERCISE.— Find  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  Cape  North,  71°  SO' 
N.  laL 

Am.  Seventy-seven  days.  The  sun  rises  on  the  14th  ot  May,  and  acta  on 
the  30th  of  July. 

REVIEW. 

1.  The  Earth  ia  an  oblate  spheroid,— that  is,  a  sphere 
flattened  at  the  poles. 

2.  The  axis  of  tlie  Earth  is  an  imaginary  line,  around 
which  the  Earth  makes  its  daily  rotation. 

3.  The  North  Pole  is  the  north  end  of  the  Earth's  axis  ; 
tlie  South  Pole  is  the  south  end  of  the  Earth's  axis. 

4.  The  Equator  is  a  circle  around  the  Earth,  east  and 
west,  midway  between  the  jwles.  It  divides  the  Earth's 
surface  into  two  equal  parts, — the  Northern  Hemisphere 
to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
to  the  south  of  the  Equator. 

5.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  circles  around  the  Earth,  east 
•and  west,  between  the  Equator  and  the  poles.  Tliey  deter- 
mine distance  from  the  Equator.  This  distance  is  called 
latitude ;  and  it  is  either  north  latitude  or  south  lati- 
tude, according  as  it  is  north  or  south  of  the  Equator,  The 
Iiighest  latitude  is  at  the  poles,  90°. 

6.  The  Arctic  Circle  is  a  parallel  of  latitude  23^  degrees 
from  the  North  Pole  ;  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  a  parallel  23j 
degrees  from  the  South  Pole. 

7.  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  a  parallel  of  latitude  23J 
degrees  north  of  the  Equator  ;  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  a 
parallel  23^  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.  Meridians  arc 
imaginary  lines  or  half  circles  rimniug  north  and  south  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  and  crossing  the  Equator  iit  right  angles.  The 
meridian  passing  through  Greenwich  in  London  is  taken  as 
the  first  meridlai:,  and  the  others  mark  the  distance  east  or 
west  from  the  first  meridian.  Tliis  distance  is  called  longi- 
tude, which  is  either  east  longitude  or  west  longitude. 
The  highest  longitude  a  pl.ice  can  have  is  180°. 

8.  The  Ecliptic  is  an  imaginary  great  circle  in  the  heavens 
representing  the  path  of  the  Earth  in  its  annual  revolution 
iiround  the  Sun ;  it  ia  also  the  apparent  patli  of  the  Sun 
about  the  Eai'th. 
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The  Earth's  Crust. — l.  The  outer  portion  of  the  Earth 
is  called  the  crust.  Near  the  surface  we  usually  find  loose 
materials,  called  soil,  earths,  gravel,  and  stones.  On  digging 
through  these  we  come  to  solid  rock. 

Miners  have  penetrated  into  the  Earth's  crust  nearly  4000  feet. 
The  greatest  depth  reached  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ia  about  2000 
feet,  ill  Prussia. 

2.  The  materials  forming  the  Earth's  crust  are  divided  iut<) 
Simple  and  Compound  Substances.  All  comi>uund  bodies  can  be 
separated  into  two  or  more  simple  Ixjdies.  Gold  is  a  sim|)le 
substance,  because  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  elementary  parts. 
Water  is  a  compound  substance,  because  it  can  be  separated  into 


the  elements  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  number  of  elements,  or 
simple  substances,  so  far  as  discovery  has  determined,  is  about 
sixty-four.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  their  simple  state,  but 
more  frequently  two  or  more  are  combined,  thus  furmiug  the 
material  of  which  everything  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  is 
comixjsed. 

3.  This  material  brought  under  the  power  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life  is  called  Organic  Matter.  It  seems  strange  that  the  beautiful 
and  fragrant  rose,  and  even  our  bodies,  should  be  identical  in  sub- 
stance with  the  earths  and  gases.     Such  is  the  fact. 

4.  The  loose  earth  called  soil  is  formed  from  decayed  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  mingled  with  particles  of  rocks  broken  up  by 
rain,  frost,  and  other  atmosj>heric  influences.  Soils  are  of  three 
principal  kinds,  according  to  the  prevailing  rock  in  their  composi- 
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tion, — Silicioiu,  or  sandy ;  Calcareous,  or  limy  ;  and  Arytllaceous, 
or  clayey. 

5.  Rocks  belong  to  two  great  classes.  If  we  examine  a  deep 
railway  cutting  or  a  cliff,  we  shall  find  the  rock  either  arranged 
in  layers  or  strata  one  above  another,  or  in  irregular  masses.  The 
first  kind  is  called  Stratified,  the  second  Unstratified. 

6.  When  loose  earth  is  carried  by  streams  into  lakes  or  seas,  it 
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settles  to  the  bottom  in  horizontal  layers  or  strata,  and,  by  pres- 
sure, becomes  solid  rock.  The  stratified  rocks  have  evidently  been 
formed  in  a  similar  manner,  hence  they  are  also  called  Aqueous 
and  Sedimentary.  Ilemains  of  animals  and  plants  are  often  found 
imbedded  in  these  rocks. 

In  volcanoes  vast  masses  of  melted  matter  called  lava  are  poured 
out.  When  the  lava  cools,  it  assumes  the  unstratified  foim.  Hence 
unstratified  riKks  are  supixised  to  havn  been  formed  by  the  agency 
of  fire,  and  are  sometimes  called  lyneous  rocks.  They  contain  no 
fossils. 

7.  Aqueous  rocks  usually  occupy  the  surfuce,  sometimes  in 
horizontal  layers,  but  more  frequently  tilted  up  at  various  angles 
with  the  horizon.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  mountain  ranges, 
igneous  rocks  are  found  thrust  up  through  the  aqueous  rocks.  Th  j 
North  Mountain  in  Nova  Scotia,  formed  of  trap  rock,  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

The  Interior. —8.  We  cannot  judge  with  absolute  certainty 
respecting  the  cmidition  of  the  interior  of  the  Earth.  Various 
facts  tend  to  establi.-<h  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  a  highly  heated 
state,  but  whether  li(piid  or  solid  is  ni>t  yet  conclusively  deter- 
mined. 

In  many  places  on  the  Earth's  surface  there  are  volcanoes,  or 
biiriiiiiij  nwuntains,  which  send  out  flame,  smoke,  and  melted  lava. 
In  other  places  tliero  are  hot  springs,  as  the  (jey»era  of  Iceland, 
from  which  issue  boiling  water  and  steam.  It  is  found  on  digging 
into  the  earth  that,  after  the  lirst  80  or  90  feet,  the  ttfnii)erature 
increases  regularly  by  one  degree,  Fahrenheit,  for  about  every  60 
feet  of  descent.  At  this  rate,  the  heat  at  the  depth  of  40  or  50 
miles  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  hardest  substances. 

The  Terraqueous  Olobe.— 9.  If  we  conl<l  rise  a  few 
miles  above  the  Earth  and  look  down  upon  it,  one  of  the 
firat  iusi)ects  to  aitch  the  eye  would  be  the  land  and  water 
surface.  A  glance  at  the  hemispheres  will  sliow  th.-it  abo\it 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  water,  and  one- 
fourth  with  land  ;  also,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  land 
are  to  the  north  of  tlie  Equator.  Further,  by  reference  to 
the  globe,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Earth's  surface  n\ay  be  so 
divided  that  nearly  all  the  land  will  be  in  one  hemisphere, 
of  which  London  will  be  nearly  the  centre. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  QLOBE.— Bring  London  to  the  braaen 
meridian,  and  place  the  uortb  pole  at  an  elevation  equal  to 
the  latitude.  Host  of  the  land  will  now  be  found  in  the  upper 
hemisphere. 


Fig.  12. 

LAND   AND  WATER   HEMISPHEBES. 

10.  The  boiiudary  line  between  the  land  and  the  water — 
that  is,  the  chore-line,  or  coast-line — is  very  irregular,  the 
land  jutting  out  into  tlie  sea,  and  the  sea  ruuuing  up  f.ar 
into  the  land. 

A  point  of  laud  running  out  into  the  sea  is  called  a  cape, 
and  a  jwrtion  of  land  neai'ly  surrounded  by  water  is  called 
a  i)eninsula. 

The  coast-Jine  is  dependent  on  the  height  of  the  land  compared 
with  the  sea-level, — elevations  above  that  level  causing  a  land  sur- 
face, and  depressions  a  water  surface.  The  coast-line  in  many 
places  is  undergoing  changes,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  land, 
— the  softer  paits  wearing  away  by  the  ever-active  and  intnHing 
sea,  the  more  durable  parts  standing  out  in  sharp  jjoints. 

11.  This  commingling  of  the  ocean  with  the  land  is  one  of  the 
most  im]>ortant  ix^ints  to  be  noted  in  the  physical  features  of  a 
country.  The  sea  has  a  more  equabi'  <"mperature  than  the  land, 
and  thus  modifies  the  extreires  of  heat  anU  cold  in  those  countries 
which  it  i)enetrates.  But  the  principal  benefit  arising  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  land  by  inlets  of  the  sea  is  the  ease  thus  afforded 
for  intercommunication  between  different  countries.  Isolation  is 
always  a  barrier  to  prosperity  and  civilization,  and  in  no  way  is 
intercourse  so  easy  and  perfect  as  by  water. 


THE  LAND. 

Divisions. — 12.  The  land,  comprising  about  one-fourth 
the  Earth's  surfuLe,  \\i\h  an  area  of  about  .51,5(M),()00  square 
miles,  or  it  equals  a  square  of  7176  miles.  It  is  distributed 
in  many  detached  portions,  separated  by  water.  The  prin- 
cipal piu't  of  the  land  area,  however,  is  included  in  three 
great  divisions  called  Continents.  The  smaller  divisions, 
wliich  are  very  numerous,  are  called  Islands. 

The  Continents.— 13.  The  tliree  coniinenta  are  :  I.  The 
Western  Continent;  II.  The  Eastern  Continent;  III.  The 
A  ustralian  Continent. 

14.  The  Western  Continent,  called  America,  is  the 
second  in  size,  and  has  an  area  of  15,.'j(X),000  square  miles, 
or  it  equals  a  square  of  3d37  miles.      It  has  its  greatest 
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length  north  and  south,  extending  from  Point  Barrow,  72° 
north,  to  Cape  Froward,  54°  south  latitude,  a  distance  of 
about  8500  miles. 

This  continent  comprises  two  grand  divisions, — Xorth 
America  and  South  America,  which  are  connected  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

America  approaches  to  within  50  miles  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent at  Behring  Strait,  on  the  north-west. 

15.  The  Eastern  Continent,  the  largest  of  the  land 
divisions,  has  an  area  of  about  32,81)0,000  square  miles, 
being  equal  to  a  s-pare  of  5727  miles.  Its  greatest  length 
is  east  and  west,  from  Cape  Verd  on  the  west  of  Africa  to 
East  Cape  on  the  north-east  of  Asia. 

16.  The  East<;i'n  Continent  comprises  three  grand  divi- 
sions,— Europe,  i.sia,  and  Africa.  Europe  and  Asia  form 
in  reality  but  ono  great  mass  of  land ;  Africa  is  separateu 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  72  miles  in  width, 
joins  Africa  to  Asia. 

17.  The  Australian  Continent  forms  but  one  grand 
division, — Australia.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  continents,  aud 
is  sometimes  grouped  with  the  islands.  It  is  very  regular 
in  form,  has  an  extreme  length  of  2600  miles  ecost  and  west, 
and  comprises  an  area  or  aboiH  3,000,000  square  miles. 

18.  The  greater  part  of  the  lend  surface  is  thus  comprised 
in  six  great  divisions, — Nortli  Am^irica,  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Atistralia.  Each  of  these  is  some- 
tiiDpa  called  a  ooTitiuent, — as  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
CovUinent  of  Asia,  &c. 

A  body  of  land,  u'>lled  the  Antarctic  Continent,  has  been 
discovered  towards  the  South  Pole. 

19.  By  reference  to  the  map,  sevtral  intoresting  features  may  b" 
noted  resijecting  the  continents  ; — 

(1.)  They  spread  out  in  broad  masses  to'.vards  the  north,  approach- 
ing near  to  3ach  other  and  terminating  abruptly  npar  the  parallel 
of  70° ;  whilst  in  the  soutli  they  taper  to  poi.nts  at  Capo  Horn  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie,  wliich  are  far  apart. 

(2.)  The  irregularities  of  the  ea^t  coast  of  America  conform 
generally  to  those  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Eastern  Continent, 
the  projections  of  the  one  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  indenta- 
tionis  of  the  other. 

(3.)  Both  continents  have  their  greatest  extent  ea**  »nd  west  near 
the  parallel  of  50°  north  latitude,  and  their  greatest  extent  north 
and  south  nearly  corresponds  with  mefidians. 

(4.)  The  peninsulas,  with  the  exception  of  Yucatan  in  America, 
Jutland  in  Europe,  and  two  or  three  others,  project  towards  the 
south. 

(5.)  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  on  the  south,  have 
much  greater  rei -nlarity  of  coast-line  than  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  on  tne  north. 

(6.)  Europe  and  Asia  both  terminate  in  three  peninsulas  on  the 
south, — Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  the  one ;  Arabia,  Hindostan, 
and  Further  India,  in  the  other. 


Islands. — ^^20.  Islands  differ  from  continents  in  being  of 
smaller  size.  They  usually  occur  in  groups,  as  the  West 
Indies,  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Sardwich  Islands. 

21.  Islands  lying  near  the  continents,  as  the  West  Indies, 
the  British  Isles,  the  Japan  Islands,  are  called  Continentiil 
Islands.  Tliey  are  considered  as  detached  portions  of  the 
mainland.  Islands  situated  in  mid-ocean,  far  from  any 
continent,  aa  St.  Helena,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich 
hluiuls,  are  called  Oceanic  Islands. 

22.  Many  islands,  particularly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Pacifio 
Ocean,  owe  their  origin  to  coral  insects,  or  zoophytes.  These  little 
creatures  secrete  lime  and  other  substances  from  the  water,  which 
they  form  into  solid  matter,  layer  above  layer,  until  the  whole 
becomes  like  a  mass  of  rock.  Coral  animalcules  cannot  live  in  cold 
or  deep  water,  nor  on  dry  land.  They  ore  therefore  found  only  in 
tropical  seas.  They  commence  operations  at  the  depth  of  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  cease  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Coral  islands  are  elevated  by  debris  washed  up  by  the  waves,  and 
frequently  also  by  volcanic  action. 

23.  Many  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  They  are  usually 
elevated,  and  some  of  them  still  contain  active  volcanoes.  New 
islands  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  thrown  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  One  appeared  in  1783  off  the  coast  of  Iceland  ;  and  one  in 
1831  ofi  the  coast  tf  Sicily.  Both  these  isl-mds  subsequently  dis- 
appeared. 

24.  The  island!'  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  often  present  a  highly 
Iiicturesque  appearance.  Some  of  them,  as  Whitsundaij,  consist  of 
a  lowland  ring  of  coralline  formation,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre. 
Such  an  island  is  called  an  atoll.  The  Caroline  Archipelago  con- 
sists of  groups  A  atolls. 

25.  Other  islands  have  coral  reefs  along  their  shores.  Sometimes 
the  reef  lies  off  from  the  shore,  separatir.,,'  the  ocean  from  a  narrow 
channel  inside.  A  barrier  reef  stretciies  over  a  thousand  miles 
along  the  north-east  of  Australia.  Tahiti,  the  principal  island  in 
the  Society  Group,  is  encircled  by  a  reef  enclosing  a  lagoon,  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth. 

26.  The  following  are  the  ten  largest  islands  in  the 
world  : — Greenland,  Papua,  Borneo,  Madagascar,  Stimatra, 
Great  Britain,  Hondo,  Luzon,  Java,  Yesso. 

Elevation. — 27.  If  the  Earth  were  evenly  curved,  without 
hills  and  hollows,  the  sea,  having  no  bamei-s,  would  spread 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  ;.-,  :\n  immense 
basin,  within  which  the  water  is  confined  by  the  elevation 
of  the  shore-line.  Sometimes  the  ascent  from  the  water's 
edge  is  gentle ;  in  other  places  it  is  precij)itous,  forming  a 
rock"  wall,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hunilred  feet 
in  h  nght.  The  most  elevated  land  is  usually  in  the 
interior. 

28.  The  elevation  of  the  land  is  determined  by  comparing 
it  with  the  sea-level.  Although  the  land  is  generally  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  are  districts  in  M'hich  it  is 
otherwise.  The  most  remarkable  depressions  are  in  Western 
Asia,  near  the  Caspian  aud  Dead  Seas.  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  the  lowest  land  known,  being,  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  river,  about  13(K)  feet  below  the  sea-level.  Asia  also 
contains  the  nost  elevated  laud.  Mount  Everest,  a  peak  of 
the  Himalayas,  29,002  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest 
l)oint  yet  discovered  on  the  Earth's  surface. 

29.  Lands  not  exceeding  a  thousand  feet  iu  height  are 
cidled  lowlands ;  those  of  greater  elevation  are  liighlands. 
Highlands  are  either  mountains  or  plateaus. 

30.  The  most  extensive  lowland  plains  in  the  Western 
Continent  are  in  the  middle  of  North  America,  extending 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  on  the 
eiist  side  of  South  America.  Tlie  most  extensive  in  the 
Eastern  Continent  are  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

31.  Mountains  are  el"'.\:tions  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  surrounding  country,  sometimes  in  isolated  peaks,  but 
more  commonly  in  exiended  ridges.  A  mountain  system  is 
generally  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  ranges,  separated 
by  valleys  or  platetaus.  Mountains  less  than  a  thousand  feet 
in  height  are  usually  called  hills. 

32.  The  most  importiint  mountain  systems  are,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  North  America;  the  Andes,  in  South  Americji; 
the  Alps,  iu  Europe ;  and  the  Himalayas,  in  Asiiu 

33.  The  mountain  range. ,  A'ith  few  exceptions,  nm  iu  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  land.  They  are  also 
frequently  on  one  side  of  the  country,  jjreseuting  a  long 
and  gentle  slope  towards  the  more  distant  ocean  and  ar 
abrupt  descent  to  the  other.  Observe  the  Andes  of  South 
America. 

34.  Mountain  ranges  generally  fomi  the  parting-ground 
or  water-shed  between  streams  flowing  in  opjwsite  directions. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes  are  water-sheds. 

Some  imiwrtant  water-sheds  are  quite  low  ridges  or  mere  swells 
in  the  surface :  for  example,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Volga  take 
their  rise  in  water-sheds  of  but  slight  elevation.  Streams  often 
make  thiir  way  through  mountain  ranges  by  deep  gorges. 

3-5.  Mountains  and  hills  are  of  great  imi>ortance  in  promoting  the 
drainage  of  a  countrj',  and  in  supplying  it  with  jjerennial  streams. 
The  rain  which  falls  upon  their  sumriits  re-appears  in  springs 
along  their  sides,  and  instead  of  standing  in  p<Ml8  and  marshes, 
oxhalin^,  poisonous  miasma,  it  flows  down  the  slojjes  in  brooks  and 
rivers. 

3G.  A  plateau  or  table-land  is  an  elevated  plain,  not 
generally  level,  but,  like  lowland  plains,  varied  with  hills 
and  valleys.  The  highest  table-tiiud  is  the  Plateau  of  Thibet, 
north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet. 

37.  The  principal  plateaus  are,  the  Colorado  Plateau  and 
the  Great  Basin,  on  l^e  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the 
Plateau  of  Bolivia,  m  the  ATnies;  the  (foAara,  in  Africa ;  the 
Arabian  Plateau,  Thibet,  and  the  Oobi,  in  Central  Asia. 
Some  of  tb  jae  table-land^t,  aa  the  Sahara,  are  rainless  deserts. 


38.  On  mountains  and  table-lands  the  cold  rapidly  in- 
creases with  the  elevation.  .. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  EartS  to  its 
inhabitants,  that  highlands  occur  most  frequently  where  the  sun's 
rays  ai'e  most  vertical.  If  the  northern  parts  of  the  continents  were 
table-lands,  they  wo\ild  l>e  uninhabitable  through  intense  cold. 

39.  Mountains  were  probably  formed  by  upheavals  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  Earth  through  the  loss  of  its  internal  heat.  The 
same  cause  is  still  at  work,  gi'adually  producing  similar  results. 

In  1822,  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Chili  was  elevated  three  feet. 
A  portion  of  Sweden,  along  the  Baltic,  is  being  gradually  elevated 
at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  twenty-five  years. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Earth  the  subterranean  fires  have  broken 
through  the  crust  in  volcanoes,  where  vast  quantities  of  lava  are 
iwured  out.  About  a  centurj'  ago,  the  volcano  of  JoruUo  burst 
forth  from  a  i>lateau  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  single  night  raised  a 
mountain  over  4000  foot  high. 

Volcanoes  are  usually  near  the  sea,  either  on  islands  or  on  mari- 
time parts  of  the  continents.  Some  of  the  most  noted  volcanoes 
are,  Cotopaxi,  in  South  America ;  Etna,  in  Sicily ;  and  Hecla,  in 
Iceland. 

40.  Earthquakes  are  movements  of  the  ground,  varying  in  degree 
from  slight  tremors  to  the  most  violent  concussions.  fThey  are 
most  common  in  volcanic  regions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  same  causes  as  volcanoes.  Sometimes  the  ground  rises  and 
falls,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  it  has  a  circular 
motion,  like  that  caused  bj'  throwing  a  stone  into  still  water. 

In  the  great  earthquake  of  175.5,  which  lasted  about  six  minutes, 
almost  every  building  in  Listen  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  60,000 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Caraccaa  was  destroyed  in  1812,  and 
10,000  persons  were  killed  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Bivers. — 41.  A  large  jjiitioii  of  the  rain  and  melted  snow 
sinks  into  the  ground,  until,  being  arrested  in  its  courae  by 
rocks  or  by  clay,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  again  iu  the 
form  of  springs.  The  little  rills  which  flow  from  springs 
unite  and  form  brooks ;  and  these  again  in  their  ouward 
couree  come  together  and  form  rivei-s. 

42.  Some  rivera  have  theu*  origin  in  lakes,  othei-s  are 
formed  by  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow  on  high  mountains. 

43.  A  'water-shed  is  a  height  of  laud  from  which  streams 
flow  in  opposite  directions. 

44.  If  the  water-shed  is  far  inland,  the  river  usually 
receives  many  tributaries  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  thus 
becoming  a  very  large  river.  A  great  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  called  a  river  system.  Thi  *^t.  Lawrence  and  its 
tr'butai'ies  constitute  the  St.  Laurence  system;  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  the  Mississippi  system.  Sometimes 
the  term  "river  system"  is  applied  to  the  rivers  flowing  into 
any  particular  ocean,  as  the  Atlantic  system. 

45.  The  course  of  a  river  depends  on  the  sloiie  of  the  land. 
Besides  the  principal  slope  towards  the  sea,  giving  direction  to  the 
main  stream,  subordinate  bIoims  on  each  side  strike  inwards  towards 
the  main  stream,  controlling  the  course  of  the  tributaries.  Hence 
the  territory  drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries  appears  as  if 
scooped  out,  end  is  called  the  river  hasin. 

40.  On  the  water-shed  which  parts  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
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from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  Haid  to  he  several  instances 
of  buildings  so  situated  that  the  rain  which  falls  on  one  side  of  the 
roof  runs  into  one  basin,  and  that  which  falls  on  the  opposite  side 
into  the  other  basin. 

47.  The  length  of  a  river  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  water- 
shed from  the  sea,  and  on  the  windings  of  the  river. 

48.  The  TOlame  or  size  of  a  river  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  its 
basin  and  the  humidity  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the 
basin.  The  volume  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Mississippi  is  vastly  increased  in  volume  by  the  rain  and  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring.  The  Nile  is  most  remarkable  for 
the  annual  overflow  of  its  banks. 

49.  The  velocity  of  a  river  deiMsnds  on  the  sloiie  along  which  it 
flows,  on  the  depth  of  water,  and  its  windings.  A  very  deep 
stream  will  flow  rapidly,  ini[>elled  by  its  own  pressure,  even  where 
there  is  little  descent.  The  Amazon  is  said  to  have  a  fall  of  only 
12  feet  in  che  lojt  700  miles  of  its  course,  and  the  Volga  to  have  a 
fall  of  only  633  feet  through  its  whole  length. 

Frequent  windings  retard  the  velocity.  The  upjier  course  of  a 
river  is  usually  the  most  rapid. 

50.  A  cataract  or  waterfall  is  caused  by  a  river  flowing  over  a 
precipice.  Rapids  are  caused  by  a  steep  incline  in  the  bed  of  a 
river, 

Niagara  Falls,  where  a  river  three-fourtlis  of  a  mile  wide  falls 
160  feet,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  The  St.  Lawrence 
is  noted  for  numerous  rapids  in  its  upi)er  course. 

51.  The  great  rivei-s  of  the  world  are  : — 

The  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawreime,  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Yukon,  and  the  Saskatcheican,  in  North  America ;  the 
Amazon,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America ; 
the  Volga  and  the  Danube,  in  Europe ;  the  Tang-tsc  Kiang, 
the  Hoaiig  IIo,  the  Obi,  the  I'e>n»et,  the  Zewa^  the  ,4 ?«oor, 
the  Mekong,  the  Irraxeady,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ui  Asia ;  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zimbesi,  in  Africa ;  and  the 
Murray,  in  Australia.  • 

52.  Brooks  and  rivers  arc  busy  agents  in  changing  the  face  of 
nature, — ever  tearing  down  and  building  up.  The  torrent  rushes 
down  the  mountain  side,  wearing  deep  ravines  ;  the  sluggish  stream 
of  the  plain  leaves  the  debris  along  its  banks,  or  bears  it  onward  to 
form  dMas  at  its  mouth. 

53.  Some  of  the  rivers  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America  are 
noted  for  the  deep  chasms  or  canyons  which  they  have  formed  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  300  miles  in  length, 
and  its  walls  are  from  3000  to  6000  feet  high. 

54.  Brooks  and  rivers  are  of  great  use  to  man.  They  supply  him 
with  pure  water ;  they  fertilize  his  fields,  furnish  a  motive-power 
for  machiiiery,  and  form  a  highway  for  the  traveller  and  the  mer- 
chant. The  most  fruitful  soil  is  found  aloi  g  the  margins  of  rivers ; 
here  are  situated  the  chief  inland  towns,  and  here  are  the  most 
busy  scenes  of  human  industry. 

Lakes. — 55.  Lakes  are  bodies  of  water  collected  in  basin- 
like hollows.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, — those  that 
have  an  outlet,  and  those  that  liave  no  outlet, 

5G.  Lakes  of  the  first  class  are  the  most  numerous.  They 
belong  to  a  river  system,  usually  receiving  several  streams 
and  sending  out  but  one. 


57.  The  northern  part  of  North  America  is  remarkable 
for  its  lake  systems.  The  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  are  estimated  to  contain  half  the 
fresh  water  on  the  globe.  The  basins  of  the  Siiskatchewan 
and  the  Mackenzie  also  contiiin  large  lakes. 

58.  Central  Africa  ranks  next  to  North  America  in  the 
size  of  its  lakes.  The  most  important  are,  Albert  Nyanza, 
Victoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  eand  Nyassa. 

59.  Asia  has  but  one  large  fresh-water  lake,  Baikal,  in 
the  biisin  of  the  Yenesei.  The  lakes  of  Eurojie  are  small, — 
Ladoga  is  the  largest. 

60.  The  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  discharge  their  surplus  waters 
by  evaporation.  They  thus  retain  all  the  saline  substances  brought 
in  bv  the  rivers  which  flow  into  them,  and  their  waters  are  gener- 
ally very  salt. 

61.  Lakes  of  this  class  are  very  numerous  in  Central  Asia.  The 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  most  noted. 
There  are  many  salt  lakes  on  the  table-lands  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest.  Lake  Chad,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  is  a  freoh-wator  lake  of  this  class. 

62.  The  Dead  Sea,  1312  feet  below  the  sea-level,  is  the  lowest 
lake  known ;  Sir-i-kol,  in  Central  Asia,  15,600  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
the  most  elevated.  TUicaca,  in  South  America,  has  an  elevation 
of  12,488  feet.        ' ' 


REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

The  learner  may  obtain  aid  from  the  aiossary  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

What  is  lueant  by  the  Earth's  crust,  and  of  what  is  it  com- 
:?::mu  ?  Name  the  two  g^eat  claso'"'  "'  rocks,  and  g^ive  their 
origin  and  character.  Whot  a  the  probable  condition  of  the 
Interior  of  the  E<>rtu  i    What  are  the  evidences  of  this  condition? 

What  regulates  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  7  What 
proportion  of  the  Earth's  surface  is  land,  and  how  is  the  land 
distributed  ?  Under  what  conditions  would  the  water  cover  the 
whole  grlobe?  What  is  a  continent,  and  how  does  a  continent 
differ  from  an  island  7  How  many  g^eat  continents  are  there, 
and  what  g^reat  divisions  are  embraced  in  the  first  and  second  7 
Name  the  leading  features  of  the  continenta  What  is  a  cape  7 
What  is  a  peninsula,  and  in  what  direction  do  the  peninsulas 
generally  extend?  How  does  the  coast-line  of  the  southerr 
portions  of  land  dlffbr  ft'om  that  of  the  northern? 

Name  the  peninsulas  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia.  How 
are  North  America  and  South  America  connected?  At  what 
place  do  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Continent  approach  nearest 
each  other,  and  what  is  the  distance  ?  What  water  8epa.^.tes 
Africa  if om  Europe  ?  What  from  Asia  7  How  is  Africa  Joined 
to  Asia? 

Name  the  two  great  classes  of  Islands,  and  give  examples  of 
each.  How  are  coral  islands  formed  7  What  is  an  atoll  ?  What 
is  a  barrier  reef  7  Where  is  the  most  noted  barrier  reef  7  Name 
the  ten  largest  islands,  and  find  how  each  compares  in  size  with 
your  own  pi  evince. 

How  is  the  elevation  of  the  land  estimated?  What  Is  the 
highest  land  known,  and  what  the  lowest  7  Where  are  the  most 
important  lowlands  7  What  is  a  mountain  7  How  does  it  differ 
flrom  a  bill?  Name  the  n.j8t  tr^ortant  mountain  systems. 
What  Is  a  water-shed,  and  how  does  it  differ  ttova.  a  mountain? 
What  is  a  plateau,  and  where  are  the  most  important  plateaus? 
How  does  the  distrlb  tion  of  highlands  and  lowlands  adapt  the 
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Earth  to  tbe  condition  of  Its  Inliabltants  7  Wbat  1b  an  earth- 
quake 7    A  volcano  ? 

What  Is  a  river?  A  river  system?  A  river  basin?  Give 
examplea  Describe  the  origin  of  rivera  What  Is  a  cataract  7 
How  are  rapids  caused?  Name  the  gteat  rivers  of  the  globe. 
What  Is  a  canyon,  and  where  Is  the  most  noted  canyon  ? 

Name  the  two  classes  of  lakes,  and  give  the  most  Important 
of  each  class.  Why  are  those  of  the  second  class  generally  salt  7 
Name  the  highest  lake  and  the  lowest,  and  give  the  elevation. 


THE  SEA. 

Extent. — 63.  The  sea  or  ocean  is  tli.it  vast,  continuous 
Ijody  of  salt  water  which  covera  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Earth's  surface.  Its  area  is  computed  to  be  145,5C0,IK)0 
square  miles,  equ.il  to  a  square  of  over  12,000  miles. 

Depth. — 64.  The  bed  of  the  sea  h.is  all  the  irregularities 
of  surface  which  we  see  on  the  land.  Hence  the  depth 
v.aries  greatly  in  different  parts.  It  is  supiwsed  that  the 
greatest  depth  is  not  less  th.an  five  or  six  miles.  Tlie 
deepest  sounding  yet  made  is  27,930  feet,  off  the  Kurile 
Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

65.  The  North  Atlantic,  between  Newfoundland  .and 
Ireland,  has  been  explored  by  careful  soundings.  The  great- 
est depth  found  is  12,700  feet,  which  is  much  less  than  tho 
general  depth  of  the  ocean.  The  bed  here  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Telegraph  Plateau." 

The  pressure  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  sea  is  very  great.  If  a 
corked  bottle  be  lot  down  empty,  the  cork  will  be  forced  in. 

Oontents. — 66.  Sea  water  contains  sevenal  mineral  sub- 
stances, .as  common  salt,  lime,  and  sjvlts  of  magnesium  and 
potassium,  and  iodine. 

Some  of  these  substances  are  extracted  from  the  water,  in  largo 
quantities,  by  marine  animals,  in  the  formation  of  shells  and  coral. 
New  supplies  are  contributed  by  the  rivers,  so  that  the  comimsition 
of  sea  water  remains  unchanged. 

Temperature. — 67.  The  sea  maintjiins  a  more  uniform 
temperature  than  the  land. 

Tlie  waters  of  the  txioan  are  ever  changing'  place — flowing  back 
and  forth  between  the  ix)lar  and  equatorial  regions,  so  that  the  same 
water  is  not  exposed  for  a  Icmg  time  to  intense  heat  or  cold.  Also, 
in  wann  regions  evaporation  is  very  copious,  by  which  the  accumu- 
latiim  of  >>eat  is  prevented;  and  in  cold  regions  water  parts  with  its 
heat  less  readily  than  land. 

Divisions. — 68.  Although  the  ocean  forms  one  gre.at  con- 
nected body,  it  is  usual  to  consider  it  as  sep.ar.ated  into  five 
principal  divisions  : — 

The  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic 
Oceans. 

69.  Branches  of  these  oceans,  extending  into  the  land, 
take  various  names,  as  seas,  hays,  gulfs,  channels,  and  straits. 


The  terms  sea,  bat/,  and  f/ulf  are  sometimes  applied  to  bodies 
of  water  which  do  not  cHsentially  differ  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Huilmn  Bay  are  similar 
waters.  The  terms  strait  and  channel  are  also  used  to  designate 
connecting  waters  of  the  same  kind,  although  a  channel  is  usually 
lunger  and  broader  than  a  strait.  Compare  the  Enylitk  Channel  and 
the  Strait  of  Dover. 

(For  dd/initions,  see  Glossary.) 

70.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  on  the  east  of  America, 
which  it  separates  from  Europe  and  Africa.  The  Polar 
Circles  are  its  northern  and  southern  limits,  and  the  Equator 
divides  it  into  North  and  South  Atlantic. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  Atlantic  are,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  Davis  Strait,  Bafin  Bay,  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait, 
the  Qxdf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Qulf  of  Mexico,  .and 
the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  eastern  side,  the  North  Sea, 
Baltic  Sea,  Etiglish  Channel,  Bay  of  Biscay,  Mediterranean 
Sea,  .and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

71.  The  Atlantic  varies  in  breadth  from  JOO  to  4000  miles.  It  is 
of  great  imi>ortance  in  a  commercial  {X)int  of  view,  forming  the 
great  highway  between  America  and  Eurojie.  A  submarine  plateau 
in  the  North  Atlantic  forms  the  bed  of  the  telegraph  cables  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 

72.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  on  the  west  of  America, 
separfiting  it  from  Asia  and  Australia ;  .and  it  extends  from 
Behring  Strait,  on  the  north,  to  the  Antjvrctic  Circle.  It  is 
divided  into  North  and  South  Pacific  by  the  Equiitor. 

The  chief  br.anches  of  the  Pacific  are,  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  American  side ;  Behring  Sea,  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
Sea  of  Japan,  Yellow  Sea,  and  China  Sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia. 

Behring  Strait,  connecting  the  P.acific  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  about  fifty  miles  wide. 

73.  The  extreme  breadth  of  tho  Pacific  is  about  10,000  miles,  or 
nearly  half  the  circumference  of  tho  Earth.  It  is  noted  for  the 
number  of  its  islands.  This  great  ocean  was  unknown  to  Euroj^ans 
until  1513,  when  it  was  discovered  by  a  Spaniard  named  Balboa, 
who  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  part  of  the  ocean  seen 
from  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus  lay  on  the  south,  from  which 
the  Pacific  received  the  name  of  the  South  Sea. 

Magellan,  who  crossed  this  ocean  in  1521,  called  it  the  Pacific, 
liecause  he  encountered  no  storms  on  his  voyage. 

74.  The  Indian  Ocean  lies  south  of  Asia,  having  Africa 
on  the  west,  .and  Australia  on  the  east.  The  Antarctic 
Circle  is  the  southern  limit. 

Its  branches  .are,  Mozambique  Channel,  Bed  Sea,  Arabian 
Sea,  Persian  Oulf,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

75.  The  Arctic  or  Northern  Ocean  is  on  the  north  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its 
principal    br.anches   in    the   Eastern    Hemisphere  .are,  the 

White  Sea,  Sea  of  Kara,  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi.     It  is  much 
broken  by  islands  on  the  north  of  America. 
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WHALE  FISHING. 


Throughout  a  loug  wiuter  this  ocean  is  covered  with  ice 
of  considerable  thickness,  which  breaks  up  in  the  spring. 
Icelxirgs  are  masses  of  fi-ozen  fresh  water,  detivched  from 
glaciers  falling  into  the  sea,  and  drifting  towards  the  Equator 
with  the  ocean  currents. 

7C.  A  navii.  ^.blo  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through 
the  Arctic  Oi  mn,  was  long  sought  with  great  ardor.  The  most 
memorable  and  dixastrous  exiiedition  for  the  discovery  of  The 
North-West  Pasgaije,  as  the  route  on  the  north  of  America  was 
called,  was  that  commanded  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  sailed 
from  England  in  1845  with  two  ships  and  138  men.  None  of  the 
party  ever  returned. 

77.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  search  for  Franklin,  Captain  M'Clure, 
entering  by  Behring  Strait,  made  the  whole  passage  on  the  north 
of  America  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  was  comjielled  to  leave  his 
vessel  frozen  fast,  and  to  go  part  of  the  way  over  the  ice. 

Navigators  have  often  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  The  nearest  jMiint  yet  reached  is  83"  20',  north  of 
Caj)e  Columbia. 

78.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  situated  within  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle.  The  cold  is  even  more  severe  than  in  the 
Arctic,  and  the  ice  extends  further  from  the  jwle. 

The  highest  latitude  reached  in  this  direction  is  78°  4', 
by  Sir  James  Ross. 

In  1841,  Sir  James  Boss  discovered  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Victoria  Land. 
He  also  discovered  a  lofty  volcano,  12,400  feet  in  height,  which  he 
called  Mount  Erebus. 


The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans  are  the  favourite  resort  of 
whales,  in  the  capture  of  which  many  vessels  are  engaged. 

Motions  of  the  Sea. — 79.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  have 
three  kinds  of  movements — waves,  tides,  and  curreiits — 
arising  from  distinct  causes.  By  the  unceasing  agitation  of 
its  waters  the  ocean  is  jn-eserved  from  putrefaction. 

Waves. — 80.  Waves  are  tagitations  of  the  surface  water, 
usually  occivsioned  by  the  wind.  E.\cept  in  shallow  Wiiter, 
and  when  the  wind  is  very  strong,  there  is  no  onward  flow 
of  water,  but  each  wave  communicates  its  motion  to  the 
next.  The  motion  is  like  that  of  staniling  grain  moved  by 
the  wind.     Waves  are  sometimes  caused  by  earthquakes. 

81.  The  motion  of  the  water  in  waves  is  circular,  and  is  greatest 
at  the  surface.  The  depth  at  which  the  water  is  disturbed  duiwnds 
on  the  breadth  of  the  wave.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  most 
violent  winds  is  computed  to  reach  a  depth  of  alxnit  COO  feet,  but 
at  this  depth  the  motion  is  very  slight. 

82.  The  highest  waves  are  found  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  Ca])e  of 
Gimd  Hojie,  where,  from  the  hollow  or  troiujh  of  the  sea  to  the 
Cfest  of  the  wave,  the  height  is  sometimes  forty  feet. 

The  rise  of  waves  is  obstructed  by  ice-cakes  or  by  sea- weed  float- 
ing on  the  water,  and  by  dense  fogs.  Throwing  oil  upon  the  sur- 
face will  also  prevent  the  rise  of  waves. 

83.  Breakers  occur  near  the  shore  and  in  shallow  waters. 
They  are  caused  by  obstructions  at  the  base  of  the  wave, 
whilst  the  surface  water  moves  on. 

Tides. — 84.  The  ocean  is  ever  changing  its  level.    The 
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watera  riae  for  about  six  hours,  and  then  fall  for  the  same 
time.  This  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  ocean  is 
called  t/ie  tide.  When  the  water  is  rising,  we  call  it  Jlood 
tide;  when  it  is  falling,  ebb  tide.  The  water  remains  at 
rest  for  a  few  minutes  at  hiffh  water  iind  at  low  water. 

85.  In  the  oi>en  ocean  the  height  of  the  tide— that  is,  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  low  water  and  high  water— is  from  one  to 
three  feet ;  but  when  the  water  is  forced  up  narrow  bays,  the  tide 
is  much  higlior.  In  the  l^ristol  Channel  the  height  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  and  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  sixty  or 
Ktventy  fu<  t- 

80.  The  tides  are  caused  ]>rincii)ally  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon.  They  are  also  considerably  modified  by  the  attraction  of 
the  sun.  This  body  being  more  remote,  is  thought  to  exert  only 
about  one-third  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

87.  Water  having  but  little  cohesion  among  its  particles  is  easily 
displaced  by  any  force  acting  uimn  it ;  and  as  the  attraction  is 
strongest  directly  beneath  the  moon,  or  where  the  numn  is  vertical, 
the  water  is  drawn  to  that  meridian  from  either  side  to  the  dis- 
tance of  90°.  The  whole  body  of  the  solid  earth  is  also  drawn  to- 
wards the  moon,  whilst  the  waters  on  the  op|xisite  side  remain 
behind,  forming  another  c<mvex  ridge.*  Thus  there  are  two  meri- 
dians 180°  apart,  at  which  it  is  high  water  simultaneously,  and 
other  two  intermediate,  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  at 
which  it  is  low  water.  This  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  is  high 
water  at  a  and  b,  low  water  at  c  and  U. 


Fill.  13. 
srniNu  TIDES. 

Now,  as  the  Eai '  \  turns  upon  it«  axis  from  west  to  east,  the  two 
convex  ridges  of  water,  represented  at  a  and  6,  move  round  the 
Earth  as  immense  tidal  waves  from  east  to  west,  bringing  high 
water  to  all  places  twice  every  day.  As  with  waves,  the  tidal 
motion  is  not  an  onward  flow,  except  near  the  shore  and  in  shallow 
waters. 

88.  If  the  moon  were  st.itionary,  the  time  between  one  high 
water  anu  anotlier  would  be  exactly  twelve  hours ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moon's  progress  in  its  orbit,  it  is  a  little  later  each 
day  in  coming  to  any  particular  meridian;  hence  t'  e  time  between 
two  consecutive  tides  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  hours. 

The  greatest  elevation  of  the  tide  is  a  little  after  the  moon  has 
I>assed  the  meridian. 

89.  Sometimes  the  sun's  influence  is  combined  ".vith  the  moon's, 
when  the  two  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  co)iJunctii)n.  This  occurs  at 
new  moon,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Earth,  as  shown  in  figure  13;  it  also  occurs  at  full  moon,  when  they 
are  on  opimsite  sides  of  the  Earth.  At  such  times  the  tides  are 
very  high,  and  are  called  sprinfi  tides. 

At  the  moon's  quarters  the  sun  und  moon  act  at  right  angles,  as 
shown  in  figure  14.  They  are  then  said  to  be  in  opposition,  as  the 
sun  imrtially  counteracts  the  moon's  influence.  It  is  high  water  at 
a  and  b,  but  the  tides  are  low,  and  are  called  neap  tides. 

*  The  above  is  the  common  explanation  of  the  oppoaite  tide,  but  it  ia 
open  to  objections. 
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Fin.  14. 

NEAP  IIVKH. 


90.  The  foregoing  theory  of  the  tides  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  Earth's 
surface  is  wholly  covered  with  water.  It  requires  considerable  modification, 
in  conso<|uenco  of  the  interference  of  the  land. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  Halifax 
Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie  are  nearly  on  the  same  meri- 
dian. It  might  bo  supposed  that  tliey  wouhl  have  high  water  at  the  same 
time.  But  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tidal  wave  passes  around  the 
Karth  from  east  to  west.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  ojiens  to  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
and  the  wave  cannot  flow  in  until  It  has  passed  the  extreme  west  of  the 
province.    Its  motion  up  the  Bay  is  then  from  west  to  east. 

As  the  Bay  becomes  narrow  near  its  head,  the  water  Is  crowded ;  the  tide 
rises  higher,  and  flows  more  rapidly. 

In  inland  seas,  like  the  Caspian,  Black  Sea,  and  Baltic,  there  are  no  tides. 
Owing  to  their  comparatively  small  area,  all  iiarts  are  attracted  equally,  or 
nearly  so. 

Currents. — 91.  Broad  currents,  like  vast  rivei's,  are  ever 
flowing  through  the  sea.  An  exchange  of  waters  is  thus 
kept  up  between  the  Equator  and  the  iwles,  and  among  the 
difl'ereut  oceans. 

92.  Navigatora  aie  in  the  habit  of  throwing  bottles  into 
the  sea,  containing  slips  of  pajjcr  stating  where  they  were 
cast  out  and  when.  The  bottles  coia-se  along  with  the 
current.  Every  navigator  who  fiills  in  with  them  notes  tlie 
])lace  and  time  on  the  paper,  aud  sends  them  on  their 
voyage. 

Vast  bodies  of  ice  called  icebergs  are  brought  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  currents  from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  products  of  the  West  Indies  are  often  cast  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Azores  and  Ireland ;  the  iiro<hicts  of  China 
are  carried  to  the  Aleutian  Isles  ;  aud  drift-wood  is  carried 
from  Northern  Europe  to  Iceland. 

93.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  current  is  an  onward  flow 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Currents  are  cf  three  kiiuls-  - 
temporary,  periodical,  and  permanent.  The  latter  are  the 
most  im))ortant,  aud  are  the  currents  here  described. 

94.  Viewed  in  a  general  way,  the  leading  {lennanent 
currents  are  the  following  ; — 

ThoM  currents  which  flow  firom  the  Polar  Regions  towards  the 
Equator,  called  Polar  Currents;  and  those  which  move  fh>m  east 
to  west  near  the  Equator,  called  Equatorial  Currents. 

These  currents,  however,  are  not  really  distinct,  bat  are 
connected  and  merge  into  one  another.     They  are 
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variously  divided  and  deflected  from  their  course  in  the 
<liffereiit  oceaiiH. 

By  traciiij?  tho  ciirrcntN  on  tlio  map,  it  will  bo  soon  that  tho 
watom  i)f  tho  ocean  niovo  in  groat  circles  or  elli|i«os.  It  in  to  Ihj 
olwerved  that  thoro  aro  often  iitulir  ctirrrntt  flowing  in  tho  oinwsitu 
direction  from  tho  Hurface  current. 

0.").  The  following  are  the  principal  currents  :-' 

(1.)  The  Arctic  Ourrents,  flowing  southerly  from  tlio 
Arctic  Ocean, — one  throiigl>  Davis  Strait  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundlnnd,  and  thence  southerly 
as  an  under  current ;  and  another  tlirough  Behring  Strait, 
along  the  east  coast  of  Asia. 

(2.)  The  Antarctic  Ourrents,  flowing  northerly  from  tlie 
Antarctic  Ocean.  One  enters  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  and  flows 
northerly  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  known  jis 
Humboldt's  Current;  a  second  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  east  of  Australia  ;  and  a  thir'  enters  the  Atlantic,  and 
flows  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

(3.)  The  Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic,  flowing 
westerly  from  Africa  to  America. 

(4.)  Tiie  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  north-easterly  fi-om  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  western  shores  of  Northern  Europe. 

(3.)  The  Equatorial  Current  of  the  Pacific,  flowing 
westerly  from  the  west  coast  of  America  to  Australia, 
Africa,  and  Asiiu 

(6.)  The  Mozambique  Current,  flowing  southerly  between 
the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the  east  of  Africa. 

(7.)  The  Japan  Current,  flowing  north-easterly  p.ist  the 
Japan  Isles,  crossing  the  Pacific,  .and  striking  the  western 
shores  of  North  America. 

9C.  The  Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic  may  bo  considered 
!vs  a  continuation  of  the  Antarctic  Current,  which  turns  westerly 
near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Near  Cai>e  St.  Roque,  on  tlio  east  of 
South  America,  it  divides.  One  branch  flows  southerly  and 
easterly,  finally  merging  into  tho  Antarctic  Current.  The  other 
branch  flows  northerly,  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

97.  The  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  proiierly  a  continuation  of  tho 
northern  branch  of  the  £i|uatorial  Current  of  tho  Atlantic,  is  the 
mo.'t  remarkable  and  important  of  all  the  currents.  An  immense 
volume  of  water,  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer  than  tho  surroimd- 
ing  ocean,  passes  through  Florida  Strait  with  a  velocity  of  four 
miles  an  ho\ir.  As  it  ])roceeds  iiortheriy  it  becomes  broader,  but 
diminishes  in  velocity  and  teniiierat.ure.  Near  Newfoundland  it 
turns  to  the  east,  and,  whilst  crossing  the  Atlantic,  it  divideti 
into  two  branches — one  passing  northerly  to  the  British  Island)., 
the  other  southerly  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
mingling  again  with  the  Eiiuatorial  Current, 

08.  The  triangular  space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  forms  the  centre  of  a  great  whirl  of  waters.  It  is  called  the  Sar- 
yasso  Sen,  and  is  covered  with  matted  sea-weed,  which  greatly  obstructs 
navigation. 

99.  The  Equatorial  Current  of  tbe  Faclflo  Ocean  originates  in 
Humboldt's  Current.    Like  the  corre«iK)nding  current  of  the  At- 


lantic, it  divides  intr  two  branches.  One  divi'iion  iirocoods  to 
Australia,  crosses  tho  Indian  Ocoan,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Mozam- 
bi(iuo  Current ;  tho  other  division  takes  a  more  northerly  course 
to  the  Philippine  Isles,  ttirns  to  tho  north-east,  and  bucomos  tho 
Japan  Current. 

100.  A  current  flows  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean;  another 
from  tlie  Indian  Dccan  into  the  Ked  Sea.  There  are  many  other  currents, 
some  constant,  others  variable,  in  illlfercnt  ]iarts  of  the  ocean.  Also,  It  has 
been  shown  that  where  surface  currents  flow  In  one  direction,  coimter 
currents  llnw  in  tlio  opposite  direction.  Thus  an  undercurrent  flows  from 
tho  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic. 

101.  Tho  effeota  of  ocean  currents  are  very  important.  Thoy 
speed  tho  navigat<ir  in  his  distant  voyages;  and  thoy  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  climate. 

Tho  Gulf  Stream  warms  the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe,  and  tho 
iTapan  Current  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  western  shores  of  North 
America.  Hinnboldt's  Current  bathes  the  hot  shores  of  CHiili  with 
tho  cold  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocoan.  Tho  Polar  Ctirront  from 
tho  Arctic  is  lens  genial  on  tho  eastcni  coast  of  British  America; 
retarding,  with  its  chilly  north-east  winds,  the  advance  of  sjiring. 

102.  All  tho  causea  on  which  ocoan  currents  depend  aro  not 
well  known.  It  is  probable  that  tho  three  jirincipal  causes  aro  the 
Earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  the  groat  heat  of  tho  Torrid  Zone,  and 
tho  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  rotation  of  tho  Earth  gives  rise  to  tho  centrifugal  force,  in 
obedience  to  .vhich  the  waters  rush  to  that  part  which  is  fiu-thcst 
from  tho  centre  of  motion — that  is,  the  Ecpiator.  This  tendency 
of  the  waters  tow.ards  tho  Eiiuatur  is  increased  by  tho  excessive 
ovaiMiration  within  the  tropics.  We  thus  have  currents  flowing 
from  the  Arctic  ,",nd  Antarctic  Oceans,  particularly  from  tho  latter, 
which  has  the  most  complete  conuuunication  with  tho  other  >)ceans. 

103.  The  water  from  high  latitudes  cannot  at  once  ociiuiro  tho 
more  rajiid  rotatory  motion  from  west  to  oast  which  it  finds  on 
apjiroaching  tho  Ecpiator.  It  accordingly  becomes  more  and  more 
westerly  in  its  tendency,  and  finally  flows  towards  the  west  in  the 
E(iuatorial  Currents. 

104.  The  int'?rference  of  the  land  furnishes  a  modifying  influence, 
by  which  the  direction  of  a  cuirent  is  often  changed.  Thus  the 
Ecpiatorial  currents,  striking  against  the  cast  side  of  tho  continents, 
are  arrested  and  changed  in  their  coursa.  Being  now  ttirncd 
towards  the  jxiles,  they  have  a  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  than 
the  ])arts  of  the  Earth  to  which  they  are  flowing,  and  consequently 
assume  more  and  more  an  easterly  cotirse,  as  we  see  in  the  GiUf 
Stream  and  the  Japan  Current. 

Long-continued  high  winds  sometimes  exercise  an  infl\ience  on 
currents. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS. 

{See  GloKsiir!/.) 

Name  the  five  great  oceana,  and  give  their  poaltloa  Define 
the  following',  and  give  examplea  :— 

A  sea,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  a  channel,  a  atralt,  a  harbor,  a  road- 
stead, a  sound,  an  archipelago,  an  eatuary,  a  firth,  a  mediter- 
ranean aea. 

Olve  tho  principal  minor  waters  of  each  ocean.  Btato  what 
you  Imow  of  the  hlatory  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  do  you  know 
of  the  exploratlona  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  7  What  advantages  ariae 
from  the  Intermingling  of  sea  and  land  1 

Name  and  describe  the  three  great  motiona  of  the  ocean,  and 
give  the  cavM  of  each.  What  advantagea  arise  fi'om  these 
motiona  of  the  watera  7  In  what  way  la  the  Interchange  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  and  land  maintained  7  When  do  waves  and 
tides  cause  an  onward  flow  of  water  7 
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How  often  does  hlch  water  oocor  In  any  particular  part  cf  the 
ocean  7  How  do  you  explain  the  origin  of  the  tide  on  the  side  of 
the  Earth  opposite  the  attracting  body  7  What  Is  the  difference 
between  hif/h  waier  and  hirih  tide }  At  what  phases  of  the  moon 
are  high  tides  and  low  tides  7  How  often  have  we  high  tides  7 
Give  the  relative  position  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon 
at  eaoh  change  of  tide. 

Olve  proofs  of  the  onward  flow  of  water  In  ocean  currents. 
Describe  the  currents  In  the  different  oceans.  How  does  the 
water  return  to  the  Polar  Seas  7 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Extent. — 10").  The  atmosphere,  or  iiir  which  we  Lre.athe, 
surrounds  tlie  Earth  on  all  sides  to  tlie  height  of  probably 
about  a  hundred  miles.  It  moves  with  tlie  Earth  in  its 
rotation  on  its  axis  and  in  its  revolution  roimd  the  sun. 

Composition, — IOC.  The  atmosiihero  consi«ts  principally  of  a 
mixture  of  two  (,'asos,  nitmiicn  anil  or/iiirii,  in  tlie  proixirtion  of  70 
of  nitroffon  and  21  of  oxj^'en  in  every  100  parts.  It  also  contains 
a  small  fraction  of  carbonic  acid  gns,  and  a  variable  (juantity  of 
watery  vaiior. 

Properties. — lo".  Air  has  so  little  cohesion  among  its 
particles  that  it  is  easilj-  (lisi>laced,  and  we  move  about  in  it 
without  feeling  the  slightest  obstruction. 

Except  when  laden  with  condensed  vapor,  the  atmos- 
phere is  j)erfectly  transparent,  so  that  objects  are  seen 
through  it  with  the  greatest  clearness.  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  colorless ;  for  when  we  look  through  a  large  volume 
of  it,  as  upwards  into  the  sky,  or  nt  a  distjint  niountiiin,  it 
ap])ears  of  a  blue  tint. 

Air  is  exceedingly  elaxtir.  If  we  nearly  exhaust  it  from  a  closed 
vessel,  the  little  that  remains  will  expand  and  fill  the  whole  space. 

108.  The  air  has  weight.  A  liundred  cubic  inches  of  dry 
air,  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  weigli  about  thirty-one 
grains.  A  column  of  air  of  the  full  height  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere is  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  water  of  equal  base 
34  feet,  or  to  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height.  Tlie 
pressure  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  nearly  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

100.  By  means  of  atmospheric  pressure  water  rises  in  tlie  pump  to  tlie 
height  of  about  34  feet;  also,  the  mercury  is  sustained  in  the  tube  of  tlie 
barometer  to  the  height  of  about  30  inches.  The  pressure  varies  within 
certain  narrow  limits,  according  to  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  elec- 
trical state  of  the  air,  causing  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
mercury  In  the  barometer.  This  instrument,  therefore,  becomes  an  index 
of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

110..  As  we  rise  above  the  sea-level,  the  density  and  jiresaure  of 
the  air  rapidly  diminish.  At  the  height  of  20,000  feet,  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  less  tha:i  half.  Thus  the  barometer  is  used  for  de- 
termining the  elevation  of  mountains.  In  consequence  of  the 
dimmished  pressure,  water,  mercury,  and  other  liquids  boil  at  a 
lower  temperature  on  mountains. 

The  density  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  essential  to  ani- 


mal life.    Un  high  mountains  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  blood 
burstM  from  nose,  eyes,  and  oars, 

111.  The  oxygon  of  the  air  is  the  groat  supjiorter  of  combustion  ; 
hence  where  there  is  a  scanty  suiiply  of  air,  the  firo  goes  out  or 
burns  feebly.  Air  is  also  essential  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Carbonic  ai'id,  which  is  highly  [MiisunouM  to  animal  life,  and  is 
coi>iously  thrown  from  the  lungs  in  breathing,  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant  as  the  most  nutritious  iaoA. 

Reflection.— 112.  Objects  become  visible  by  the  light  which 
passes  from  them  to  the  eye.  Some  bodies,  like  the  sun,  are 
luminous,  omitting  light  of  their  own ;  others  are  dark,  and  are 
seen  by  reflecting  or  throwing  off  the  light  which  they  receive  from 
some  luminous  Iwidy. 

The  atmosphere  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  thus  diffuses 
the  rays  over  the  Earth.  Were  it  not  for  this  jKiwor  of  the  atmos- 
phere the  sun  would  appear  as  a  bright  spot  in  the  heavens,  whilst 
all  else  would  bo  as  dark  as  night. 

113.  Twilight  is  also  dependent  on  the  same  cause.  AVhen  the  sun  Is  not 
more  than  18'  below  the  horizon,  tlio  rays  of  light  which  strike  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  thence  reflected  to  tlio  Karth.  As  more  rays 
thus  And  their  way  to  the  Kartli  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon,  day  and 
night  come  on  gradually. 

RefhMtion.— 114.  If  we  hold  a  straight  stick  obliquely  in  a  tub 
of  water,  it  appears  broken  or  bent  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Place  a  coin  in  an  empty  basin,  and  stand  back  until  the  coin  is 
hidden  by  the  edge  of  the  basin  ;  now  pour  in  water,  and  although 
the  eye  and  the  coin  have  not  changed  their  ixisition,  the  latter 
will  liecome  visible. 

These  exjierinients  illustrate  the  refraction  of  light.  The  rays 
reflected  from  the  stick  and  the  coin,  on  passing  obliquely  from  the 
water  to  the  less  tlense  air,  are  bent,  so  that  the  object  apiieors 
more  elevated  than  its  real  position. 

11,5.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  in  their  passage  through  the  atmos- 
phere, are  constantly  passing  from  a  rarer  tn  a  denser  medium. 
Consequently,  when  the  rays  are  oblicjue,  which  is  always  the  case 
beyond  the  tropics,  they  are  so  refracted  as  to  cause  the  sun  to 
ai)|)ear  more  elevated  than  its  real  {xisition.  Thus,  when  the  sun'a 
lower  edge  appears  juat  on  the  verge  of  the  hnrizon,  the  whole 
body  of  the  sun  is  actually  below,  and  woiUd  bo  invisible  but  for 
this  property  of  the  atmosphere. 

Temperature.— 116.  The  air  receives  hut  little  heat  from  the 
sun's  rays  on  their  passage  through  it,  but  is  chiefly  heated  by  con- 
tact with  the  Earth,  or  by  the  radiation  of  heat  frcuu  the  land  and 
water.  The  temperature  rapidly  diminialn^s  as  we  rise  above  the 
sea-level. 

As  a  general  law,  temperature  dimintslios  1°  for  every  SCO  or  3S0  feet  of 
elevation.  At  the  height  of  16,000  or  17,000  feet,  mountains  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  Earth  are  covered  with  ]>erpetual  snow.  In  the  Temperate 
Zones  the  snow-line  is  much  less  elevated,  aiid  in  very  high  latitudes  it  is  at 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Vapor. — 117.  Water,  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor,  is 
constantly  rising  from  the  E.arth  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  a  hot  day  we  sometimes  sprinkle  the  floor  with  water 
to  cool  the  room.  In  a  short  time  the  water  all  disappears, 
for  its  jMirticIes  absorb  the  heat,  expand,  .and  float  away. 

118.  Copious  evaporation  depends  on  three  conditions, 
— a  wet  surface,  strong  heat,  and  wind  to  bear  away  the 
air  already  saturated  with  vapor.  Hence  most  vapor  rises 
from  the  sea  witliin  the  tropioa.     As  the  water-surface  is 
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greaii'Ht  Huutli  of  the  K(]uator,  we  nitiy  conclude  that  most 
vn]M>r  will  be  forineil  in  tliiit  honiiHphere. 

Very  little  watery  vapor  riieo  higher  than  Ave  or  hIx  inilea  above 
the  Hea-lovel. 


•  WINDS. 

Origin. —  liO.  The  air,  owing  to  its  liglilneas  and  elasticity, 
is  easily  set  in  motion.  Winds  are  currents  of  air.  They 
are  occasioned  chiefly  by  lieat. 

If  the  door  be  set  open  between  two  adjoining  rooms,  one 
of  whicii  is  warmer  than  the  other,  a  current  of  cold  air 
will  be  found  near  the  Iwttom  of  the  door,  flowing  from  the 
cold  room  into  the  warm  ;  whilst  near  the  top  of  the  door 
a  warm  c\irrent  will  flow  in  the  opjKwite  direction.  A 
lighted  taper  held  in  the  door-way  will  show  the  direction 
of  the  currents. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  currents  and  counter-currents 
in  the  atmosphere.  We  often  see  clouds  near  the  Earth 
moving  in  one  direction,  and  others  more  elevated  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

DUDBrent  kinds  of  Winds.— 120.  Winds  are  usually  divided  into 
three  classes— per»ianfn<,  prriodical,  and  variable.  Permanent 
winds  blow  constantly  from  the  same  direction :  from  their  benefits 
to  navigation  they  are  usually  called  trade  winds.  Periodical 
winds  blow  from  the  same  direction  during  certaiu  times  of  the 
year  or  day,  as  the  momoon*  and  land  and  sea  hreercn.  Variable 
winds  shift  at  irregular  intervals. 

Trade  Wlnd8.^121.  The  trade  winds  prevail  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  extending  a  few  degrees  each  side  in 
the  Temperate  Zones.  They  are  more  regidar  on  the  ocean  than 
on  the  land.  On  the  north  of  the  Equator  they  blow  from  the 
north-east,  and  on  the  south  from  the  south-east. 

122.  Near  the  Equator,  between  the  north-east  and  south-east 
trade  winds,  there  is  a  belt  of  calms;  and  there  are  also  two  other 
similar  belts,  bordering  the  trade  winds  on  the  north  and  south. 
These  belts  are  sometimes  disturbed  by  variable  winds  and  violent 
storms.  They  also  shift  a  few  degrees  north  and  south  as  the  sun 
advances  in  either  direction. 

123.  The  trade  winds  depend  on  causes  similar  to  those  which 
occasion  and  regulate  ocean  currents. 

The  air  in  the  Torrid  Zone  is  more  highly  heated  than  elsewhere. 
Currents  set  in  from  the  north  and  south,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  Earth's  rotation,  become  north-east  and  south-east  winds. 

124.  In  the  region  of  equatorial  calms,  the  currents  from  the 
north  and  south,  now  greatly  rarefied,  ascend  and  become  ui)per 
currents  in  the  oiijjosite  hemispheres.  Near  the  30th  parallels, 
north  and  south,  these  upper  currents  descend  and  blow  over  the 
tenii)erate  regions  as  surface  currents.  But  as  they  are  now  mov- 
ing towards  the  poles,  their  rotatory  motion  is  more  rapid  than  the 
parts  of  the  Earth  where  they  are  blowing,  and  they  become  south- 
west winds  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  north-west  in  the 
Southern.  These  are  the  more  prevalent  winds  in  the  Temperate 
Zones.  Their  regularity  is  much  obstructed  by  electricity,  ocean- 
carrents,  ice-fields,  and  other  causes. 


12.5.  Monsoons  are  caused  by  a  local  disturbance  of  the  trade 
winds.  In  India,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  Kcpiator,  the  mon- 
HiM)n  is  the  regidar  north-east  trade  wind ;  b\it  when  the  sun  haM 
l>a8sed  to  the  north,  and  the  air  over  the  land  l)eoonies  more  highly 
heated  than  that  over  the  sea,  a  south  wiiui  sets  in  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which,  an  it  travels  north,  becomes  the  south-west  monsoon. 
ICach  monsiHin  continues  about  five  months.  Variable  winds  and 
violent  stonns  occur  at  the  change. 

There  are  throe  monsoon  regions:  —  The  Indian  Ocean  and 
Southern  Asia;  the  Coast  of  Upjier  Guinoa  iu  .\frica;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Land  and  Bea  Breeies — 120.  Along  the  coast,  particulariy  in 
tropical  countries,  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  the  air  over 
the  land  becomes  more  highly  heated  than  that  over  the  sea; 
accordingly  a  sea-breeze  sets  in  towards  the  land.  In  the  evening, 
the  land  c(m>1s  more  raiiidly  than  the  sea,  and  a  land  breeze  blows 
towards  tht  sea. 

Modifying  Causea— 127.  Winds  are  greatly  modifieil  by  th.e 
region  over  which  they  blow.  Those  that  have  crossed  large  iMHlies 
of  water  are  humid  ;  those  that  have  crossed  a  continent  or  a  high 
mountain  are  dry  ;  those  that  have  come  over  frozen  lands  or  scan 
of  ice  are  cold  ;  and  those  from  bunung  deserts  are  hot  and  dry. 

The  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia  give  rise  to  hot  suffocating  winds 
— as  the  Simmm  of  Arabia,  the  Khamtin  of  Egypt,  the  Harmattan 
of  t'lp  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  fiirocco  of  Italy  and  Greece, 

128.  A  whirlwind  is  a  v,'hirling  motion  of  the  air,  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  opimsite  currents.  Whirlwinds  have  a  progressive  as 
well  as  a  rotary  motion.  They  often  take  up  light  bodies  into  the 
air.     In  sandy  deserts  they  carry  along  clouds  of  dust. 

129.  A  waterspout  is  a  column  of  water  sustained  and  carried 
forward  by  a  whirlwind.  Watersjiouts  usually  occur  over  the  sea 
or  a  lake. 

130.  A  cyclone  is  a  violent  storm  of  wind  which  moves  in  a 
great  circle.  Cyclones  are  supposed  to  be  vast  whirlwinds,  moving 
around  a  calm  centre. 


DEW,   CLOUDS,   BAIN,   AND  SNOW. 

Dew. — 131.  A  cold  pitcher  or  bottle  placed  in  a  warm 
room  is  soon  covered  with  droiw  of  water.  The  air  of  the 
room  contains  invisible  vapor,  which  is  condensed  by  con- 
tact with  the  cold  surface  of  the  pitcher  or  bottle.  The 
formation  of  dew  is  somewhat  similar. 

After  sun-down  the  Earth  cools  rapidly  by  i-adiation,  the 
air  next  the  Earth  is  cooled  by  contact  with  cold  surfaces, 
and  as  its  capacity  to  hold  moisture  diminishes  with  its 
temi)erav  jre,  it  dejjosits  a  portion  of  its  vajwr  in  the  form 
of  dev.  .  ■ 

132.  Dew  is  most  copious  when  the  atmosphere  is  most  fully 
saturated  with  va|x)r,  and  when  circumstances  are  most  favorable 
for  the  radiation  of  heat  during  the  night.  Hence  there  will  be 
most  dew  in  a  clear  calm  night  after  a  hot  day.  In  some  tropical 
countries  the  dews  are  Uke  showers  of  rain. 

The  leaves  of  ))lants  radiate  heat  rapidly,  and  are  consequently 
laden  with  dew,  whilst  the  bare  earth  is  dry. 
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Cioudfl. —  \'X].  \\'lieii  vapor  w  HU  coiiileiiHtiil  in  tlit*  up|H-r 
regions  of  thu  iitiuoHpliere  ah  to  l)econie  vixible,  it  fomiH 
doudt.  Fw/t  are  nituMeti  of  condensed  viifwr  floating  in 
the  air  near  the  earth. 

Bain,  Ac.— 134.  When  cloudfi  are  further  condenaed  by 
curreuta  of  cold  air,  by  mountain  ridgen,  or  electricity,  the 
p:krticles  become  hu-ge  and  lieavy,  and  they  fall  to  the  earth 
n,^^  rain,  mote,  or  /lail,     8now  ia  frozen  va|ior  ;  hail  ia  frozen 

rain.  ^ 

■ .  'J 

135.  Within  the  tropics  the  rains  '«  periodical.  For  several 
months  it  rains  violently  during  a  pc  rdon  of  every  day,  and  then 
follows  a  correM{M)ndin(;  seasoti  of  drouKi't.  The  rainy  season  fol- 
lows the  sun  from  one  side  of  the  Equato '  to  the  other.  The  calm 
IwUh,  near  the  Equator,  have  violent  ruins  during  a  i>art  of  almost 
every  day.  As  these  liclts  shift  a  few  degreos  north  and  south 
with  the  sun,  they  cause  two  rainy  seasons  at  those  jilaces  which 
they  cross  twice  in  the  year. 

136.  The  sea  is  the  groat  roHcrvoir  from  which  rain  is  dsrived. 
The  many  large  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea  show  the  excess  of  rain- 
fall on  the  land  above  the  evaisiration  from  its  surface. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  much  of  the  rain  which  falls 
in  the  Temperate  Zones  is  evaporated  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
(See  WimU,  124.) 


CLIMATE. 

lii".  The  climate  of  a  country  is  the  condition  of  its 
atmosphere,  jiarticularly  in  respect  to  /leat,  moisture,  preva- 
lent vrindt,  and  mluhrity. 

Climate  hits  an  important  influence  on  the  plants  and 
animals  of  a  country,  as  well  as  on  the  occui>ationH,  habits, 
and  character  of  its  inhabitunts. 

138.  The  word  "  climate  "  in  derived  from  tlie  Greek  kUma,  s  slope,  and 
was  used  by  the  earlier  geo^aphers  to  designate  the  belts  into  which  they 
divided  the  Earth's  surface  by  imaginary  lines  parallel  to  the  Equator. 
Fach  hemisphere  contained  thirty  climates,  twenty-four  of  which,  called 
linlf-hmir  climatea,  were  between  the  Equator  and  the  Polar  Circle ;  the 
remaining  six,  called  nutnth  climntft,  were  between  the  Polar  Circle  .tnd  the 
Pole.    This  division  of  the  Earth  is  now  abandoned. 

Influences  affecting  Climate.— I'ii).  Heat  and  moisture, 
as  qualities  of  climate,  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : — 

(1.)  Heat  and  hun)idity  are  greatest  within  the  tropics,  and  both 
diminish  a-j  we  approach  the  poles.     {See  Earth  as  a  Planet,  28.) 

(2.)  Heat  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  rixe  above  the  soa-level.  (See 
116.) 

The  qiiantity  of  rain  is  usually  greatest  in  mountainous  regions. 
(*<'134.) 

(3.)  A  maritime  position  gives  a  more  humid  and  temjierate 
climate  than  a  continental  position.     (See  67  and  118.) 

(4.)  Wann  ocean  currents  increase  the  heat  and  humidity  of 
the  coasts  which  they  wash  ;  cold  currents  lower  the  temperature. 
<&el01.) 

(.5.)  Prevailing  winds  have  an  important  influence  on  climate. 
Within  the  trade-wind  region  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  is 


the  must  humid ;  in  the  temiwrate  rngion  the  western  aide  has  the 
must  rain.  The  |>luins  of  Brazil,  on  the  east  side  of  South  America, 
have  a  very  humid  climate,  caused  by  the  prevalent  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     (See  127.) 

(6.)  Mountain  chains  sometimes  protect  against  hot  or  cold 
winds.  Regions  enclosed  with  mountain  chains,  as  in  Central 
Asia  and  on  the  west  side  of  North  America,  have  little  or  no 
rain. 

(7.)  A  general  slope  towards  the  E<|uator  increases  the  heat ;  a 
slope  towards  the  i>ole  has  the  opixisito  effect.  (See  Karth  a«  u 
Plantt,  27.) 

(8.)  Cultivation  of  the  soil  and  d.'ainage,  leaving  less  water  to  ha 
evaporated,  increase  the  heat.     (,$^117.) 

(9.)  Trees  attract  and  condense  the  vaisirs  of  the  atmosphere ; 
hence  the  rainfall  is  dimmished  by  clearing  away  forests.  In 
soma  countries  destitute  of  forests,  rain  has  been  increased  by 
planting  groves  of  trees. 

Una!  of  Equal  Heat— 140.  Temperature  depends  on  so  many  causes, 
that  places  having  the  same  latitude  often  differ  widely  in  respect  to  climate. 
Accordingly,  lines  connecting  places  having  tlie  same  mean  temperature  do 
not  correspond  with  the  ]>arallels,  but  approach  the  Equator  or  recede  from 
It  according  to  the  influence  of  local  circumstances. 

Lines  of  equal  mean  annual  temperature  are  called  itothtrmal  fines;  those 
of  eijual  summer  temperature,  i<a(h«ra(  Unrt ;  and  those  of  equal  winter 
temperature,  Uocheimenal  linu. 

141.  Near  the  Equator  the  Isothermal  lines  correspond  mora  nearly  with 
the  parallels  than  In  high  latitudes.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  thc^y 
recede  furthest  from  the  Equator  on  the  west  side  of  the  continents. 

On  the  west  side  of  America  the  annual  lieat  is  as  great  at  R6°  N.  as  on 
the  east  side  at  4!>°.  On  the  west  side  of  Euro|)e  the  same  annual  temperature 
Is  found  even  further  north  than  on  the  west  of  America. 


EEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

Prove  the  exlatenoe  of  the  atmoaphere.  Name  aoma  of  the 
effeota  of  atmoapherlc  preaaure.  KTplatn  the  oauae  of  twilight 
How  doea  the  reltactlon  of  the  ann'a  raya  In  paaalng  throngh 
the  atmoaphere  alfect  the  length  of  the  day  7  How  doea  the 
atmoaphere  obtain  Ita  watery  vapor?  Dluatrate  the  origin 
of  wlnda.  Deacrlbe  the  trade  wtnda,  giving  locality,  direction, 
canae,  and  beneflta.  How  would  it  alTect  the  climate  of  South 
America  if  the  Earth  revolved  tram  eaat  to  weat?  Explain  the 
formation  of  dew.  What  la  the  difference  between  fog  and 
clouda?  Prove  that  the  land  aurface  of  the  Earth  recelvea 
more  water  from  the  atmoaphere  in  the  form  of  rain  and  anow 
than  it  glvea  off  by  evaporation.  State  the  principal  influencea 
which  aflbct  climate.    Show  how  drainage  makea  land  warmer. 


THE   ORGANIC  WORLD. 

142.  We  have  seen  that  the  Earth's  surface  is  character- 
ized by  great  diversity — laud  and  water,  mountain  and 
plain,  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought ;  but  not  more 
varied  are  the  features  and  conditions  of  diflfereut  parts  of 
the  Earth  than  are  the  plants  and  animals  which  live  upon 
them.  

PLANTS. 

143.  The  number  of  known  species  of  plants  is  about 

120,000. 
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THE   FRKIID  ZUNE. 


TiiK  tkmi'Khatk  zone. 
THK   ZONEH. 


THE   TOItltlll   ZUNE. 


Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  and  varied  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  The  forests  are  composed  of  uiajeMtiu  evergreens, 
whose  tnniks  and  branches  sujjport  twining  plantn  and 
parasites  in  such  j)rofusion  that  it  is  soniotinies  difficult 
to  ascertain  to  which  stem  the  leaves  and  blossoms  be- 
long. 

144.  Among  the  most  noted  trees  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are 
the  huge  baobab,  with  trunk  HO  feet  in  diameter;  the  wide- 
spreading  banyan;  and  the  majestic  jialm,  yielding  food, 
drink,  and  clothing.  Here  also  we  find  various  ornamentid 
woods,  dye-woods,  gums,  drugs,  spice.s,  and  choice  fruits. 
The  most  imjwrtant  food  plants  are  rice,  dhoura,  the  banana, 
bread-fruit,  the  date-palm,  the  cocoa-nut  i)alm,  and  Indian 
com. 

145.  In  the  Temperate  Zones  vegetation  assumes  a  new 
aspect.  The  otik,  maple,  beech,  and  other  forest  trees,  cast 
their  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The  most  important  cultivated 
plants  ai^e  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  com;  jjotatoes  and  other 
vegetables;  and  such  fruits  as  the  vine,  ai)ple,  jiear,  and 
plum. 

146.  In  the  warmer  ])arts  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  firs,  spruces, 
and  dwarf  birches  are  the  principal  trees ;  and  barley  is  the 
cliief  grain.     As  we  approach  the  pole  we  find  shrubs  of 


alder  and  willow,  and  finally  the  mosses  and  lichens,  w|iich 
bring  us  to  the  region  of  eternal  snow. 

Ved'etable  ZoneB.— 147.  Some  writers  divide  tht  Earth  into  nix 
voKetalile  zdiich,  which  nro  separated  ))y  isothcrii  •  "neH.  The 
following  are  tlie  six  zoiioh,  with  soiiio  of  their  ..aaracteriHtio 
]>lants: — 

(1.)  27(6  Tropical  Zone,  yielding  sjiices,  coffee,  ami  gums. 

(2.)  The  Sab-tropicat,  yielding  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  orange. 

(3.)  The  yy'nriii  Temperate,  yielding  the  vine,  tol>acco,  and  wheat. 

(4.)  The  Colli  Temperate,  yielding  outs,  rye,  and  apples. 

(.").)  The  Colli  Zone,  yielding  barley,  vegetables,  and  pines. 

(6.)  The  Arctic  Zone,  yielding  mosses  and  lichens. 

Mountain  Slopes.— 148.  Mountains  in  the  Torrid  Zone  whose 
suniniits  rise  alx)vo  the  snow-line,  present,  within  narrow  compass, 
nearly  all  tiie  variety  of  vegetation  found  between  the  Equator 
and  the  iM)les.  At  the  base  of  the  Ancles  are  the  tro|>ical  palms; 
rising  one  stage,  we  find  tree  ferns ;  then  the  Peruvian  bark  tree, 
the  oak,  and  the  vine ;  next  the  dwarf  trees ;  then  the  grasses ;  and 
finally  the  mosses  and  lichens.  A  similar  gradation  is  found  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  other  moimtains  in  the  Temi)erate  Zones, 
(.Sec  Illustration,  Veijetahle  Zones  on  Mountain  Slopes.) 


ANIMALS, 

149.  The  number  of  known  species  of  animals  is  about 
250,000. 
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Most  aiiiniiils  are  limited  iii  their  range  l>y  climate,  and 
it  in  not  usual  tu  find  piecisely  tlie  Hauio  Hpecies  in  countries 
remote  from  each  otlier,  though  their  climates  may  be  quite 
similar. 

There  is  frequently  such  a  resemblance  in  the  sjiecies  of 
diflerent  continents  that  they  are  styled  representitivo 
species — as  the  crocodile  of  Africa  and  alligator  of  Soutli 
America. 

ITiO.  The  Toirid  Zone  surptisses  the  other  pjirts  of  the 
Earth  in  tin-  number,  size,  and  beauty  of  its  animals.  Some 
of  tlie  most  important  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
]>otamu8,  camelopard,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  i>anthcr,  monkey, 
crocodile,  alligator,  boa,  and  ostrich.  Insects  are  very  numer- 
ous in  this  zone. 

There  are  two  8i)ecie8  o(  elephants;  the  larger  ia  confined  to 
Aniii,  the  iiniuller  to  Africa.  The  liun  is  {peculiar  tu  AhIa  au<i 
Africa ;  the  j>unia  in  itH  repreKentative  in  America.  The  cftuiol  is 
alxo  peculiar  to  Auia  unil  Africa;  the  llama  of  the  Aiuluu  is  the 
American  camel. 

151.  The  animals  of  the  Temperate  Zones  are  less  fero- 
cious tliau  those  o£  the  Torrid  Zone.  Some  of  the  more 
imiiorta-nt  are  the  bison,  deer,  ox,  liorse,  boar,  wolf,  bear, 
fox,  beaver,  and  liare ;  and  among  the  birds,  the  eagle, 
turkey,  goose,  and  pheasant. 


l.')2.  The  animals  of  the  Frigid  Zones  are  generally  of  a 
dusky  color.  There  are  but  few  species.  The  more  im- 
portant are  the  reindeer,  .uusk  ox,  polar  bear,  grizzly  bear, 


UHIZZLV   BEAR. 

arctic  fox,  ermine,  sable,  sea  otter,  whale,  walrus,  and  seal. 
The  birds  are  generally  wiulers  and  swimmers,  found  along 
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the  shores  in  summer.    There  are  no  reptiles,  and  but  few 

insects. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  jwculiar  to  the  Pocky  Mountains  of  North 
Amerifa. 


MAN. 


153.  The  total  number  of  Inimivn  beings  on  the  Earth  is 
estimated  at  1,500,000,000. 

?iTan  can  subsist  uj-on  almost  all  kinds  of  food.  In  the 
tropical  regions  he  lives  principally  on  rice,  cocoa-nuts, 
b€1nan,^3,  and  various  fruits;  in  the  temperate  regions  he 
lives  on  the  various  grains  and  vegetables,  combined  with 
animal  food ;  in  the  frozen  regions,  wliere  the  earth  yields 
nothing,  he  betakes  himself  almost  entirely  to  animal  food. 
By  his  pliable  physical  nature,  and  his  skill  in  adapting  his 
clothing  and  shelter  to  varied  cir';iimstances,  he  subsists 
under  every  con'''.  ,u  of  climate.  He  thus  takes  the  whole 
Earth  .xs  his  donn"  . 

154.  It  is  O'iiy  :i  lemj'wrate  climes,  however,  that  man 
attains  to  the  fulit.it  develo])ment  of  all  his  powei-s.  In- 
tense bent,  and  'die  cibsence  of  incentives  to  activity,  in  the 
Ton-id  Zone,  ronder  him  effeminate  ;  jiinched  by  cold  in  the 
Arctic  regiors,  and  requiring  to  exert  all  his  energies  to 
sustain  the  body,  he  makes  but  little  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  in  temperate  climates  activity  is  both  needful  and 
agreeable — a  moderate  amount  of  labor  secures  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  there  are  leisure  and  inclination  for  mental 
culture. 

Diversity. — 155.  We  see  the  greatest  diversity  of  physical  fea- 
tures prevailing  over  the  Earth.  It  is  probable  that  every  country 
makes  its  own  impress  on  human  character.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  nigged  mountain  are  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain; 
those  who  live  by  the  sea-side  differ  from  those  of  the  interior: 
hence  national  jieculiaritiei. 

150.  The  nomadic  herdsmen  of  Central  Asia,  who  need  to  be  ever 
on  the  move  to  find  fresh  i>asturage,  seek  little  beyond  the  supply 
of  present  wants,  mtdce  no  efforts  to  improve  the  place  of  their 
sojourn,  and  never  rise  beyond  the  rude  condition  of  their  ances- 
tors. Their  wandering  habits  enable  them  to  commit  crime  with 
impunity,  and  accordingly  they  are  noted  for  outrage  and  robbery. 

157.  The  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa  are  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world;  they  know  nothing  of  its  imj  cvoments;  are  never 
stimulated  by  its  il .-.-l " .'s ;  never  hear  of  its  L  .'rftianity ;  and  so, 
never  awakened  to  struggle  for  anything  more  e'.uvated  as  regards 
this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  they  continue  immurod  in  barbariani. 

158.  In  the  temi>eTrvt«  regions  of  E\irope  and  North  America  we 
find  a  fixed  impulauir;;,  enjoying  free  intercourse  with  other  coim- 
tries,  and  enlightened  by  Christianity.  In  these  parts  of  the  world 
we  find  the  highest  civilization  and  the  greatest  jiower. 

159.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  are 
eximsed  to  such  diversified  influences,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
many  marked  peculiarities  in  different  portions  of  the  human 
family.  The  most  striking  physical  differences  are  in  color,  form 
of  the  thitl,  feature!  of  the  face,  qiialttiei  of  the  hair,  and  the  stature. 


.160.  It  is  usual  to  livide  mankind  into  ^oe  racen,  or 
varieties  : — 

T/ie  Caucasian,  or  white  race ;  tfie  ^fongoUlln,  or  yellow 
race ;  the  Ethiopian,  or  black  race ;  the  Maluy,  or  brown  race  : 
and  the  American,  or  red  race. 


FIVE  RACES  OF   MEX. 

1.  rAe  Ciiii(YMffi».  or  white  race.  2.  The  ifongoltan,  or  yiWiyvf  net, 

3.   The  Kthinptailt  ur  bluck  race. 
4.  The  Miiliiif,  or  browD  race.  B.  The  American,  or  red  lace. 

The  five  riices  are  not  separated  by  very  sharp  lines,  but 
shade  into  each  other  through  subordinate  varieties. 

161.  The  Caucasian  Race  has  the  skin  light-colored,  the  skull 
large,  the  face  oval,  the  forehead  expanded,  the  cliin  full,  and  the 
teeth  vertical.  This  race  takes  ita  name  from  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, near  which  is  the  8ui)posed  centre  from  which  the  race 
emanated,  and  indeed  the  birth-place  of  the  whole  human  family. 
It  comprises  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Euroiie,  Western  Asia, 
Northern  Africa,  and  America.  It  surpasses  the  other  races  in 
intellectual  imwer,  in  activity,  and  in  energy  of  character;  and  it 
has  been  the  dominant  race  from  the  earliest  times. 

162.  The  Mongolians  have  a  low  retreating  forehead,  broad  face, 
oblique  eyes,  and  dark  straight  hair,  in  some  respects  resembling 
the  North  American  Indian.  They  include  the  inhabitants  of 
Easter"  Asia,  with  the  Finns,  Laplanders,  Magyars,  and  Turks  of 
Euroj<e,  and  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America. 

163.  The  Ethiopian  Race  is  black  or  dark  brown,  and  the  hair  is 
black  and  woolly ;  the  forehead  is  low,  the  cheek-bones  prominent, 
the  nose  broad  and  flat,  and  the  lips  thick.  This  race  comprises  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  south  of  the  Great  Desert  and  Abyssinia, 
except  the  Europeans  of  tlie  Cai)e,  including  the  Negroes,  Kaffres, 
and  Hottentots.  It  also  includes  the  natives  of  Australia  and 
Papua,  although  these  differ  considerably  from  the  African  negro. 

164.  The  Malay  Race  is  brown,  the  hair  is  black,  the  forehead  is 
low,  the  nosa  short  and  broad,  and  the  jaws  project.  This  race 
inhabits  the  iioninsula  of  Malacca,  the  islands  of  Malaysia,  Poly- 
nesia, and  New  Zealand. 
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105.  Tho  American  Race  includes  the  aborijrines  of  America, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  Ewiuiniaux.  This  race  is  of  a  copiwr 
color  ;  the  hair  is  coarse,  straight,  and  black  ;  the  cheek-bones  are 
high ;  tlie  nose  is  aiiuiline ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  and  the  figure  is 
lean  and  muscular. 

16C.  It  is  computed  that  the  Caucasian  and  Mongol  races  are 
about  equal  in  numljer,  each  comprising  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
human  family.  The  Ethiopian  race  includes  about  one-seventh, 
the  Malay  one-twenty-fifth,  and  the  American  one-hundredth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Religion. — 167.  Nearly  all  races  and  conditions  of  men  be- 
lieve in  some  spiritual  Power  or  Powers  superior  to  tlieni- 
selves,  whose  favor  they  are  anxious  to  secure.  The  forms  of 
religious  belief,  and  the  nracticea  arising  out  of  tliose  forms 
of  belief,  are  almost  endless.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  God  make  to  themselves  f.alse  ones,  .'>.nd  those  wlio 
woinhip  the  true  God  differ  in  many  esse  itial  jwints  of 
faith  and  practice. 

108.  There  are  five  principal  systems  of  religion  in  the 
world, — Christianiti/,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Brahmin- 
ism,  and  Buddhism.  All  originated  in  Asia.  To  the  above 
iuay  be  added  tlie  fetich-worshippers  or  chama-worshippers 
of  Central  Africiu 

Christians  are  divided  into  three  gi-eat  bodies, — Protest- 
ants, Roman  Cui'.olics,  and  the  O'reel-  Church.  They  include 
less  than  one-third  of  the  human  race,  or  .about  380,000,000, 
embracing  nearly  all  the  iiduabitants  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  Jews  number  .about  8,000,000;  the  Mohammedans, 
about  160,(X)0,()00;  the  Briihminists,  200,000,000 ;  the  Budd- 
hists, 480,000,000  ;  other  religions,  about  212,000,000. 

Social  Conditions.— 169.  Tlie  various  conditions  of 
human  society  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  classes,  re- 
presented by  the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  and  the  .agriculturist 

170.  In  hunter  life,  which  is  the  lowest  tyjx),  men  w.ander 
about,  living  in  tents  .and  owning  no  property  except  <a  few 
movables.  They  are  divided  into  small  tribes,  anil  have  no 
regular  government.  The  Indi.ans  of  North  America  are 
.an  e.\.ample. 

171.  Pastoral  life  is  also  migratory,  .and  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual right  in  the  soil ;  but  here  we  find  .an  increase  of  pro- 
perty in  the  form  of  domestic  animals, — as  liorses,  cattL>, 


and  sheej).     The  people  are  generally  subject  to  a  central 
head.    Tlie  nomads  of  Centr.al  Asia  are  an  example. 

172.  In  the  third  and  liighest  state  of  society,  men  have 
fixed  abodes  .and  an  individual  ownership  in  the  soil,  from 
which  they  derive  their  chief  subsistence.  Here  only  do  we 
find  vast  accumuLations  of  wealth  in  various  forms.  The 
country  is  ever  changing  its  aspect  through  the  improving 
h.and  of  m.an.  Carri.age-ro.ads,  Kvil-roads,  and  canals  are 
constructed ;  manufactories  are  established ;  tr.ade  is  prose- 
cuted ;  large  cities  are  built ;  .and  men  rise  to  the  highest 
condition  ot  civiliz.ation. 

Qovemment. — 173.  In  civilized  society  men  are  com- 
bined into  States,  called  empires,  kingdoms,  or  republics. 
There,  are  two  princiiml  forms  of  government, — monarch)/, 
where  the  power  is  vested  in  a  single  pei-son ;  and 
democraci/,  where  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
l)eople,  or  such  of  themselves  as  they  shall  elect  for  a  limited 
jjeriod. 

174.  Monarchies  are  absolute  or  despotic  when  the  sove- 
reign m.akes  such  Laws  <aa  he  pleases ;  they  are  limited  or 
constitutional  when  the  legisl.ative  power  is  shared  by  the 
crown  .and  a  iwpul.ar  .assembly,  .and  the  sovereign  is  required 
to  govern  according  to  fixed  principles  called  the  co)istitution. 
This  form  combines  the  principles  of  mon.archy  .and  democ- 
racy. 

Tlie  government  of  Grea^  Britain  is  a  limited  monarchy ; 
that  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy;  that  of  the  United 
States,  a  democracy.        

REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

Give  the  general  characterlBtios  of  the  vegetation  of  each 
lone.  What  Is  the  general  character  of  the  animals  of  each 
lone  7  How  does  man  accommodate  himself  to  the  various 
conditions  of  the  countries  In  which  he  Uvea?  Show  how  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  country  allliot  the  character  of  Its 
Inhabitants.  Olve  the  characteristics  of  the  different  races, 
and  state  the  parts  of  the  Earth  Inhabited  by  each  race.  What 
are  the  principal  forms  of  religion?  Show  how  agricultural 
life  tends  to  promote  civilization.  Name  the  leading  forms  of 
government,  and  g^ve  the  character  of  each.  What  is  a  mon- 
archy, and  what  are  the  two  leading  forms  of  monarchy? 
What  is  a  consUtutlonal  government?  What  is  a  kingdom? 
What  is  an  empire  ?    What  is  a  republic  ? 
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FALLS   OP  NIAGAllA. 


1.  History. — l.  The  Continent  of  America  takes  ita  mime 
from  Americus  Vespucius,  a  native  of  Florence,  who  explored 
a  part  of  the  cojist  of  South  America  in  the  year  14!)!). 

Northmen  from  Norway  discovered  North  America  about  1000 
A.D.,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries  they  visited  the 
country  freciuently.  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland 
hy  way  of  their  colonie.s  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  visited  Nova 
Scotia,  vttd  sailed  south  as  far  as  Massachusetts. 

2.  Christopher  Colwmtus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  bailing  from 
Spain  under  the  imtron.age  of  tlie  8G^<ai'«ignH  Ferdinand  and 
Isaliella,  discovered  the  West  Indies  in  1492. 


Columbus  had  been  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  land  was  not  very 
remote  beyond  the  western  waters,  by  the  fact  that  bodies  of  men, 
differing  from  any  known  race,  pieces  of  carved  wood,  and  various 
tropical  products,  were  fretiuently  cast  ujwn  the  shores  of  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  Islands.     {See  Phytkal  Geottraplii/,  97.) 

3.  Columbus  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  in  1498,  and  the  coast  of  Central  America  in  1502. 
He  was  never  aware  that  he  had  found  a  new  continent,  but  suj)- 
posed  that  the  lands  he  had  visited  were  outlying  imrtions  of  Asia. 
The  grand  aim  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  was  to  find  a  shorter 
passage  to  India  than  the  then  recently  discovered  route  around 
Africa. 

4.  Seeking  a  short  navigable  route  to  China  and  India,  John 
€!ithot  And  his  son  Sebastian,  sailing  from  Bristol,  in  £ii((l«nd,  in 
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1497,  took  a  more  northerly  nourue  than  Columbus,  and  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In  the  following'  year 
Sebastian  Cabot  explored  a  largo  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America. 

5.  Tho  New  World,  us  America  was  called,  presented  great 
attractions  to  matiy  European  adventurers  eager  for  wealth.  Many 
fabulous  stories  concerning  it  were  Ijelieved.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a 
Spaniard,  in  search  of  a  fountain  of  life  to  renovate  his  aged  limbs 
with  fresh  youth,  discovered  Florida,  where  ho  was  killed  by  the 
arrow  of  an  Indiiiu. 

The  southern  part  "f  North  Ameri'ia  was  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards ;  the  central  iKirticms  by  the  British  and  French. 

II.  Position. — (i.  Nortli  America  liiw  the  Arcti  Ocean  on 
tlie  north;  tho  Atliuitic  on  the  eitst;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south-east ;  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west. 

It  is  joined  to  South  America  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  38  miles 
in  breadth;  and  it  is  separated  from  Asia  on  tho  north-west  by 
lUhrino  Strait,  about  50  miles  broad. 

North  America  is  wholly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  tlio  North  Temperate  Zone. 

N.  lat.  7'-  72';  W.  Ion.  55°  Stf— 1G8^ 

III.  Form. — 7.  The  general  outline  of  North  America  is 
triangular. 

Tlie  narrow  portion  in  the  soutli-eaat,  between  the  Istlimus 

of  Panama  and  the  Isthnnis  of  Tehuantej  ■■.    ',   ciiUed  Central 

America. 

The  angtilar  points  are  : — 
I       Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  north-west,  0.5°  SC  N.,  and  168°  W. ; 
Cai>e  Charles,  in  the  north-east,  52°  15'  N.,  and  55°  30*  W. ;  port  of 
(iuatumala,  in  the  south,  15°  N.,  and  90°  30*  W. 

IV.  Coast. — 8.  The  Arctic  and  Atlantic  coa-sts  are  nearly 
equal  in  length,  and  are  much  more  irregular  than  the  longer 
Pacific  coast. 

The  coast  line  is  estimated  at  24,000  miles. 

9.  The  i)riucipal  coast  waters  aie,  Hudson  Bay  and 
Strait,  Davis  .Strait,  JiaJJin  Bay,  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  Oulfof 
St.  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fwidij,  Chesapeal-e  Bay,  Florida  Strait, 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  Cawpeachy  Bay,  Caribbean  Sea,  Bay  of 
Honduras,  Oulf  of  Te/mantepec,  Gulf  of  California,  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound,  and  Behring  Strait. 

Hudson  Bay  and  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico  are  large  inland  seas.  Tho 
former  was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  was  afterwards  left 
to  perish  •"  '*s  waters  by  his  mutinous  crew. 

The  Gulf  of  California,  running  in  between  parallel  mountain 
ranges,  is  the  chief  inlet  on  the  west. 

10.  The  peninsulas  are  Boothia,  Mehille,  Labrador,  No^u  Scotia, 
Florida,  Yucatan,  Lower  California,  and  Alaska. 

11.  The  principal  capes  are,  Prince  of  U'd^es,  Lishum,  ley  Cape, 
Point  Barrotn,  Bathurst,  Columbia,  Chidley,  Charles,  Farewell, 
Race,  Sable  (Nova  Scotia),  Ann,  Cod,  Hatteras,  Sable  (Florida), 
Cutoche,  Graciasa-Dios,  Mah,  Corrientes,  St.  Lucas,  Mendocino, 
Flatter!/,  and  Romamov. 

12.  The  most  important  islands  are  the  following : — 

In  the  Arctic — Greenland,  Iceland,  Grinnell  Land,  or  Ellesmere, 
North  Devon,  Cockburn,  Cumberland,  Southampton.  ITiere  are  also 
various  others. 


On  the  oaet—A'ewfouiulland,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edtoard,  Cape 
Breton,  Lonij  Island,  the  Bermudas,  and  tho  West  Indies. 

On  the  west — Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sitka, 
Kodiak,  and  the  Aleutian  Isles. 

V.  Area. — 13.  The  area  of  North  America  is  about 
8,500,000  square  miles;  or  it  equals  a  square  of  2915  miles. 
It  comprises  one-sixth  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  5C0O  miles  ;  tho 
breadth  on  the  45th  parallel  is  3120  miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 14.  North  America  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  natural  divisions  :  a  broad  and  elevated  highland 
region  on  the  west ;  a  narrower  and  less  ehvated  highland 
region  on  the  east;  a  great  lowland  plain  througli  the 
middle ;  and  a  narr'ow  lowL.nd  plain  along  tlie  Atlantic 
coast. 

15.  Tlie  Western  or  Pacific  Highlands  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  consist  of  a  broad  plateau  ridged 
with  lofty  mountain  ranges.  At  each  extremity  this  high- 
land region  is  of  moderate  elevation  ;  it  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  and  height  near  the  middle  of  the  continent.  The 
principal  mountain  ranges  extend  north  and  south,  and 
include  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Cascade,  and  the  Coast  Mountains  on  the  west. 

16.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  most  important  in  North 
America,  forming  the  great  watershed  of  the  continent.  The 
system  extends  from  tho  Arctic  Ocean  to  Central  America,  includ- 
ing in  some  parts  two  or  more  parallel  ranges.  The  principal  range 
in  Mexico  is  called  the  Sierra  Madre. 

17.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  wild  and  rugged,  and  difficult  to 
cross.  In  tho  central  and  more  elevated  parts  are  many  lofty 
peaks,  nearly  three  miles  high.  The  lower  sIoimjs  are  covered  with 
dense  forests ;  further  up  are  grasses  and  gay-colored  flowers ;  and 
the  summits  are  masses  of  rock  clad  with  everl.asting  snow. 

18.  Some  of  the  principal  pwka  o(  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  Mount  Brown, 
15,000  feet  high  ;  jWoiiiif  Wcioiir,  l«l,700  feet ;  £oHa'»i'c"t,  14,270  feet;  Pike's 
Peak,  14,117  feet.  Vupocutepctl,  a  vOfcano  in  the  south  of  Mexico,  17,884 
feet,  is  the  highest  point. 

19.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snow  Mountains,  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains  are  tlio  principal  ranges  <m  the  wcsl  of  the  Pacific  high- 
lands. The  Sierra  Nevada  extend  from  Cai»  Sim  Lucas  to  the 
north  of  California ;  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  properly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  system  through  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Colundiia.  These  mountains  are  much  broken  by  deep 
canyons,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  rich  mines  of  geld  and  silver. 
The  Coast  Mountains  are  a  low  range  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

20.  Mount  St.  Elias,  a  volcanic  peak  in  the  north,  the  highest  mountain 
;n  North  America,  has  an  elevation  of  19,500  feet  Other  lofty  peaks  in 
these  ranges  are.  Mount  St.  Helena,  16,750 feet;  Movnt  Fainveather.  14,780 
feet;  Mount  Hood;  Mount  Jegcraon,  15,500  feet;  Whitney,  Shasta,  and 
TyndaU. 

21.  On  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  great  plains^ 
5tXK1  feet  high  at  the  base  of  the  moufitains,  which  slope 
gradually  to  the  central   lowlands.      Between  the  Rocky 
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MountAins  and  the  woHtom  mii^s  ni'e  tu1)l<<-laii<!M  fr<Mii 
2(XH>  to  7(HH)  foot  liijjli,  diviiiiMl  into  giriit  lm.si!in  l>y  nhort 
inouiitaiii  ruliii's. 

'22.  Tlio  Atlantic  Highland  Region  ^  imkIi  shoitor, 
narrower,  and  loss  olovafod  tliaii  tlii>  I'ai'ilii-  It  t-xfoiids 
fixini  Hudson  Stniit,  in  the  uoith,  nearly  to  the  tiulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  val'iey  of 
the  St.  Iifiwix>nee.  The  northern  division  is  the  broadest. 
TliL'  j)rincii>id  mountains  are  the  A/i/Ki/tir/iiaii,  or  Allnj/KDn/ 
Si/nti'm,  in  the  .soutliern  division,  sloping  eiusterly  to  the 
Atlantic  .and  westerly  to  tlie  central  jilain.  They  are  noted 
for  their  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 

23.  Ti'io  Appalachian  Mountains  cixisiMt  of  Hoveral  low  imrallnl 
ranifps  lietwoon  the  Koiitli  Imui'k  of  tlio  St.  liiiwiiinoo  .ami  Xi'  north 
Utitudo.  Snnie  of  tlio  iiiiwt  imiHU-taut  ranges  are,  tho  Jiliir  Hifliir, 
the  ShriHDiiliHiJi  .^folllltttil),^,  tlie  Alloi/iimii  Moiiiitiiiiin,  tho  Ailitim- 
itack,  tho  (lira)  ^folllltnillt>,  and  tho  lI'AiVc  AfoiDitniiis. 

The  averaj.fi  luMi,'ht  of  tho  sy»toin  is  alxmt  2ri0(l  foot.  Tlio  lii>,'h- 
p.it  iKiiiits  aiv,  Moitiit  Wailiiiiiht'i),  in  tho  Whito  Mountain.'*,  (H2S 
foot;  and  Black-  Moinititin,  in  tho  IMiio  Kidgo,  (>47(i  foi>t. 

24.  The  Central  Plain,  between  the  highland  regions, 
extends  from  the  .\rctic  Ocean  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
dividwl  by  a  low  watei-shwl,  al)out  li)lH)  feet  in  iieight,  near 
the  48th  ju'.rallel,  and  thus  con8i.sts  of  t«o  sloj>es,  a  northern 
and  a  soi  them. 

25.  Tiie  Atlantic  Plain  is  a  nai'row  strip  of  lowland 
bonlering  the  Atlantic  Oce.m.  It  widens  at  the  south,  and 
unites  with  tho  central  plain  on  the  (Julf  coast. 

The  pupil  viU  olMcrve  that  t)ie  Kockjr  Moiintnins  aro  nearly  in  k  strniglit 
line  between  140"  west  longitnde,  in  tlio  mirth,  nnit  the  Isthmus  uf  Tehu- 
K»tei>ec. 

VII.  Bivers. — 2fi.  North  Americji  contains  some  if  the 
largest  liveix  in  the  world.  They  may  be  groui)od  in  five 
systems,  according  to  tho  sloju's  wliich  they  drain,  —  the 
Arctic,  the  St.  Lawrmice,  the  Atlantic,  the  Otilf  of  Me.viro, 
and  tlu  Pacitic. 

21.  Tho  Arctic  System  comprises  the  rivei-s  which  drain 
the  northern  section  of  tlie  central  ))lain,  and  flow  into  the 
Arctic  Oce.an  and  Hudson  \\i\\.  The  princijwl  rivers  are, 
the  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  Copjtermine,  Great  Fish,  Churchill, 
Saskatchewan,  lied  Hirer,  aiitt  A'elson. 

Most  of  the  rivers  on  this  i<Ui|ie  aro  of  little  commercial  iuiixirt- 
ance,  as  they  flow  into  frozen  senx,  and  are  themselves  fnwt-lxnmd 
during  a  larvo  part  of  the  year. 

28.  The  Yukon  is  a  large  river,  alvnit  2000  miles  long,  which  falls 
into  Behriug  Strait. 

29.  The  MatJceniie,  the  great  river  of  the  nort'i,  is  one  of  the 
longest  rivers  in  the  world.  From  its  mouth  t  '  .o  sourct  of  its 
longest  tributary  the  entire  length  is  over  2400  milen,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  it  drains  a  territory  of  580,000  square  nv.'les.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are,  the  Athabasca,  SInre,  Peace,  and  Finla;/  Rivers. 
In  its  basin  are  Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Stare  Lake,  and  Ixike  Atha- 
basca. 


30.  The  Baakatobewan,  the  most  im|Mirtant  river  on  tho  northoin 
»lo|H>,  drains  a  territory  of  STO.OOO  Hi|uaro  niiUw,  It  hiu<  two  jirin- 
oi|»»l  branches,  which  rise  in  tho  Itiwky  Mountains  witliin  a  sliort 
distanon  of  each  other.  It  Hows  into  l.ako  WinniiM'g.  Tho  Mtl- 
8on,  a  large  river  with  nuniorous  rapids  nnd  fails,  earrios  tlio  sur- 
jiluH  waters  of  Luke  Wiiini|«ig  to  Hudson  Hay. 

Red  River,  soinetinips  culled  tho  licit  llicrr  of  tlie  Nurth,  rises  in 
tho  I'niti'tl  .Scutes,  not  far  from  tliii  souivo  of  tlio  Mississippi,  It 
is  alxiut  "00  miles  in  length.  Forty  miles  from  its  nunith  it  unites 
with  tho  AssinilKiiue. 

;il.  The  St.  Lawrence,  including  tlio  groat  lakes,  rises 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  J.oiiis  on  the  .south  of  the  water- 
shed dividing  the  central  pljiiii. 

The  inclination  of  the  basin  is  lirst  south-ea-storly,  then 
north-e;usterly.  Tho  internal  navigation  atiorded  by  the 
river  and  lakes  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  entire 
length  is  about  2(HH)  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the 
St.  liawrence  are,  tho  Ottawa,  tiio  St.  Maurice,  and  the 
Saijuenai/. 

32,  'i'lie  Atlantic  Sy.^tem  includes  the  numerous  streams 
which  drain  the  Atlantic  slope  of  (he  A])palachian  Monn- 
tjtins.  The  most  iiniKirtjint  arc,  tho  St.  John,  i'oiiiu'cticiit, 
Jluil.'ioii,  Delairarc,  Siisijuehantia,  I'otunutc,  tfaincs,  lloanoke, 
Cape  Fear,  Santce,  and  Sarannah. 

Tho  rivers  of  this  slope  aro  comparatively  short  ami  small,  but 
they  aro  of  groat  iiujMirtanco.  Some  aro  navigable  for  a  coiiHidor- 
altlo  distance,  and  luauy  fiiruisli  valuable  wator-powor  for  working 
niitohinory.     The  Hudson  is  noted  for  its  betiutiful  sooii'Ty. 

3.3.  The  Oulf  System  cominises  the  rivci's  on  the  southern 
section  of  the  centrsil  plain,  riowing  into  the  tiulf  of  Mexico. 
The  principal  rivera  are,  the  Alabama,  Mississippi,  lirazoa, 
Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande. 

34.  Tho  BliBBlgslppi  {Fiitliir  of  }yiilers)  is  tho  largest  river  of 
North  Aniorica.  It  Hows  from  i.ako  Itasea,  alsiut  l.">"5  foot  alK>vo 
the  sea-level.  Tho  entire  longtJi  is  about  32(X)  miles.  Tlio  most 
im|M>rtant  tributaries  aro,  tho  Ohio,  on  the  east;  and  tho  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Jted  Hirer,  on  tho  west.  Following  tho  Missouri, 
tlio  river  is  over  4000  miles  in  length.  The  Plittte  and  Kmisiis  aro 
large  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  This  immenso  river  system  oi>ens 
to  commerce  tho  whole  southern  section  of  tho  plain. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansi;s  tho  banks  of  tho  Mississijipi 
are  low,  and  in  the  spring  the  river  overflows,  covering  largo  tracts 
of  country  witli  w.ator.  Nonr  its  mouth  tho  Mississippi  divides, 
entering  tho  Gulf  by  various  branches,  which  enclose  deltas  of  allu- 
vial land. 

3!y.  The  Pacific  Syst'jm  includes  the  streams  on  the  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountjiina,  flowir.g  into  tho  r.icific  Ocean. 
The  most  im|}ortant  .are,  the  Colorado,  Sacramento,  Colum- 
bia, Fraser,  and  Simpson. 

Some  of  tho  rivers  of  this  slojie  aro  navigable  for  many  miles ;  in 
others,  navigation  is  s(Kin  iiniieded  by  rapids  and  waterfalls.  .Some 
have  a  large  part  of  their  course  through  dosert  regions,  or  they 
flow  through  a  rugged,  mountainous  country,  where  they  have  cut 
for  ♦^hemselves  deeji  narrow  gorges  in  the  solid  rock. 
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Many  of  tho  Ntrumim  l^t^uon  tho  Hiorrii  Novuilu  ituil  thu  Kooky 
MiMiiitiiiiiH  hikvo  no  oiillot  to  tlio  oooaii,  Imt  How  into  Nult  tiikoN. 
Tho  Hiiiiiliolilt  in  im  oxuniplo. 

\'lll.  Lakes,  :i(i.  Norlh  .'\Mn<iictiHiii-|MiHHi<Hall  Ihoollior 
jivcnt  iliviHioMH  in  tho  },'i'an(it'ui'  of  ilH  hikoH.  Thii  moHt  iin- 
)K)i'tiint  !>ro  (ho  tivo  ^Toiit  liikoM  Siijunor,  Huron,  .\fir/ii</iin, 
h'n'v,  iind  (hilariii  in  (ho  hiisin  of  (iio  Ht.  liuwronoc.  Thoy 
iiiivo  !i  iini(oil  aroii  of  !»1),0<)(1  Hipiaro  niiioH,  or  o(|iial  to  a 
Nilimn!  of  :hM)  miles.  In  conuucliou  with  tho  rivor  St.  l^iiw- 
rciu'o,  thoy  form  a  wadir-roiitl  noiuiy  half-way  noroHH  tho 
t'onliir.'M(. 

n7.  Lake  Superior,  tho  largost  liody  of  froMJi  wiitor  hi  tho  worlil, 
is  -I'JO  iiiilcM  in  li'iiKth,  luid  liim  an  aroa  of  ly.lHX)  wpiaro  niiloN,  IIh 
depth  is  alioiit  l'.'(H)  feet,  and  its  surface  is  tVM  foot  almvo  tho  sea- 
level.  It  receives  no  lai'Ko  HtreaniN,  tho  >S'/.  l.tiinn,  idHint  t(X)  iniloM 
loii)^',  aii<l  tho  Miiiiiioii  U'iiiK  tho  most  important.  Its  outlet  Is  tho 
St.  Mitf/i  Jtiiii:  Near  tho  coast  of  Lake  .Superior  are  rich  niiiies 
of  copper  and  silver.  On  tho  south  Hlioro  are  elllTH  of  cnriously- 
coloi-od  sandstone,  called  tho  I'iftiiriil  llinlin, 

:IM.  Lakes  Michigan  ami  Huron  aro  each  ulHuit  two-thirds  tlio 
si/.e  of  liako  Superior.  MichiK'kn  is  coiinoetod  with  tho  MiHsissippi 
liivor  by  a  canal.  Huron  contains  many  islands,  of  which  (Ivtiiul 
MitiiiliiiiUii  is  the  hnxest. 

;MI.  Lake  Erie  receives  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes  through  tho 
.SV.  Cliiir  Jiinr,  Nl.  Clair  l.nki;  and  the  iHimit  Itiirr.  It  is  aliout 
'J40  iiiiloH  loiih',  HO  inilos  liroad,  and  has  less  than  one-third  tho  ari^i 
of  Lake  SuiM^rio"-.  it  is  tho  shullowost  of  tho  K>'oi>t  lakes,  ImiiiK 
little  over  100  foot  deep.  Its  Hiirpliis  waters  are  curried  to  Lake 
Ontario  hy  tho  A'iiiinirii  Jlirvr. 

40.  Lake  Ontario,  the  smallest  of  the  K^eat  lakes,  is  loss  than 
one-fourth  tho  size  of  l<ako  Superior.  It  is  alsMit  I'.tO  iniloH  in 
length,  and  (").")  in  lireadth.  Its  surfaeo  is  '.VM  foot  IkbIow  that  of 
Luke  Krio,  and  \1'M  feet  ahovo  the  sea-li'vol. 

41.  Ldkr  of  the  WimhU,  WiiiiiifHii,  Win»iiiriiii»i»,  Mii)iitoi<i,  Dcrr, 
WiilldHtiiii,  AllKilidKni,  (Irciit  Shut;  and  ilrml  llriir  Lukm,  are  larKO 
lakes  on  the  northern  slope,  d'rrnt  Suit  Lukv  is  on  the  plateau 
west  of  the  Itoeky  Mountains;  CIkiikiIii,  on  the  plateau  of  Mexico; 
Ninirdtjiiii,  in  Central  America. 

i'2.  Oreat  Slave  Lake  is  aliout  the  si/.o  <if  Lake  Krie.  Great  Bear 
Lake  is  very  irregular  in  f<irm ;  its  area  is  com|>uted  to  Im  14,000 
sipiare  miles.  Oreat  Salt  Lake  is  70  miles  Ioiik  and  ><0  inilos  liroad. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  aliout  'M  feet.  In  tho  lake  are  islands  ovur 
:KK)0  feet  hi};h.    Lake  Nicaragua  is  140  miles  in  length. 

l.X.  Soil.  —(Vet'  vdnOiiH  dirixioiis. 

X.  Olimate.    -4;i.  The  northern  part  of  tl.    coiitijieiit, 

except  till!  west  coiwt,  ?iiifl  a  very  cold  cliiuatu;  in  the  Hmith, 

with  the  excejitioii  of  the  higlilaiid.s,  it  is  "cry  ]|ot.     Thu 

central  part,  iiiclu(liii<;  tho  larger  jiortion,  has  a  teiiiiK'rato 

climate,   cxcc]it  the   cold   inountaiii   liui){htN  of  the   west. 

Owing  to  the  wjinii  ocean  currents  aiul  tho  prevalence  of 

Bouth-wenterly  winds,  the  woHterii  coa«t,  from  the  inoutli  of 

the  t^olunibia  Itiver  northward,  in  much  niihier  than  the 

eastern  in  the  fianie  latitude.     (Sec  I'liydml  Qeoijritphy,  101, 

141.) 

44.  A  line  drawn  minth-ciMtorly  from  tho  IVninsula  of  Alaiika, 
through  Ureat  Hear  Lake  and  idoiiK  the  HOiith  of  Hudson  Bay,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  mark  the  northern  limit  of 


the  toiii|H.<i'ato  iokIoii;  a  lino  from  the  nortliorn  point  of  thu  (liiK 
of  ('alifornia  to  (he  exlremu  north  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  ilH 
southern  limit. 

■h'l.  'I'lio  (piaiilily  of  rain  Ih  very  iiiieitnal  in  diU'et'etit  |iartH 
of  (ho  teinperato  region.  Tlii^  most  liiiinid  |K>i'lioii  lioH 
lietwoon  the  l'aciti<-  coast  and  the  Sierra  Wevada  and 
Cascade  raiigoH,  Tlinnighoiit  the  highland  region  eiiHl  of 
these  raiigoH  the  rain  is  chiolly  continod  to  the  more  elevaled 
iiioiintain  slopeH.  There  is  tliiiH  a  raiiilesN  region  on  each 
side  of  the  Rocky  Moiiidjiiiis,  -  that  on  the  i^ast  Im  from  UdO 
to  4(H)  niilcH  ill  lireadth,  and  has  i(s  northern  limit  near  tiiu 
parallel  of  h'X  N.  latitude. 

Till)  Atlantic  side  of  the  coiitiiieiit,  including  tliu  central 
plain,  is  generally  well  watered. 

4{i.  Tho  rain  Wlndl  on  the  western  side  of  the  coiitiiiont  hlow 
from  the  south-west,  olitaiiiiiiK  their  moisture  from  the  I'acilie. 
Their  va|Hirs  aro  condensed,  and  k'vo  aliiindanee  of  rain  to  thu 
western  slopes  of  the  Coast,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. (IrossiiiK  the  warmer  plateau  region  east  of  these  raiiKes, 
the  wind  leaves  no  rain,  hut  on  strikiiiK  the  moro  elevated  wostorn 
slopes  of  tho  UiH'ky  Mountains  the  remaining  moisture  is  con- 
densed and  falls  as  rain  or  snow.  On  the  i>astern  side  they  lilow 
from  'lie  south-west,  south,  and  oust,  liriiiKiuK'  moisture  from  thu 
(Julf  of  Mexico  anil  tho  Atlantic.     (Sir  J'/ii/iiicil  t-'miiriiiilii/,  124.) 

X\,  Minerals.  17.  Almost  all  the  important  iniiieralH 
are  aliiindant  in  North  Anuu'ica,  including  gold,  Hilver,  iron, 
coal,  lead,  copper,  and  ipiicksilver. 

48.  Oold  is  most  aliundant  in  California,  ( 'ohirado,  and  liritish 
('ohimliia;  silver  in  Nmada,  Mexico,  ami  Ontario;  coal  and  Iron 
are  plentiful  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hninswick,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  countries;  lead  is  aliundant  in  Missouri,  and  other  states  mi 
tho  Mississippi;  copper  near  Lake  Su|H'riiir  and  in  .Newfoundland; 
quicksilver  in  <  'alifornia ;  petroleum  in  Ontario  and  I'emisylvaniu, 

XII.  Plants.— 4i».  Vegetation  Ih  divei-Hified  according  to 
the  climate. 

"When  America  w.-m  diHcovenul,  the  teni))erato  region, 
excepting  (he  prairies  of  the  central  plain  and  the  rainless 
diHtrictM,  was  dollied  with  forestH  of  pine,  oak,  inajile, 
ciieHlniil,  and  other  trees.  Many  of  thes  forestfl  h.-ive  been 
cut  away,  and  in  their  place  are  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  grains.  'JViwards  the  south,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ricu 
are  cultivated. 

.'iO.  AmonK  the  trees  of  tho  hot  region  in  tho  south  ore  mahopany, 
rosewiKsl,  h)gwood,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  orange,  and  lemon.  Tlie 
cultivated  plants  includu  HUKar-cano,  colfee,  toliocco,  and  pinu- 
apples.     (.SV'c  I'himirnl  (Iniiiruiihii,  143  140.) 

In  tho  cold  regions  of  the  north  troos  do  not  grow,  and  the  chief 
plants  aro  shr"lis,  lichens,  and  mosses. 

Tho  dry  iaiilo-lands  of  the  west  have  neither  tree  nor  shrub, 
"ho  principiv]  vegetation  is  tho  cactus,  in  tho  south,  and  tho  sage- 
bush  further  north. 

On  the  humid  western  Blo|)e8  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Mountains  are  magnificent  forests  of  pines,  cypresses,  cedars,  and 
other  trees. 
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XIII.  Animals. — 51.  Tlie  wild  uniniJila  of  America  are 
not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Asia  anil  Africa. 

Largo  herdH  of  Iiisoii,  <ir  buffalo,  roam  over  tlio  plains  eivst  of  tho 
Rocky  MouiitaiiiH,  and  in  tho  western  nioinitainH  are  tho  grizzly 
bear  ant'  the  puma.  The  other  large  animals  of  tho  tcmiwrato 
region  are  the  Uiioso,  deer,  cariboo,  brown  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

52.  Tho  animals  of  tho  north  are  generally  clothed  with  fur. 
Tho  musk-ox  and  reindeer  are  found  during  tho  short  summer 
feeding  on  the  mosses  and  low  plants  ;  in  winter  they  retreat  to  tho 
forests  further  south.     (See  Pliimrnl  (Uoirraphi/,  152.) 

53.  fn  the  hot  region  are  the  tapir,  jaguar,  jnima,  sloth,  arma- 
dillo, monkey,  and  alligator.  Insects  are  very  nmncrous.  The 
cochineal  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 54.  The  jwimlatiou  of  Nortli  Amer- 
ica, inchuling  tho  West  Indies,  is  estimated  at  86,500,000. 
The  great  majority  are  of  European  origin. 

The  soutli  of  the  continent  was  colonized  principally  by 
SiMuiards;  the  temperate  region  by  British,  Irish,  and 
French. 

There  are  many  negroes  in  North  America,  whose  ances- 
tors were  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves.  All  are  now  free, 
excejrt  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

55.  Tho  aborigines  include  two  races.  Tho  Indians,  or  copper- 
colored  r.ice,  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  continent.  On  some  of 
the  northern  coa-sts  and  islands  of  the  Arctij  Ocean  are  a  fow  called 
Esquimaux,  usually  classed  with  the  Mongolians  of  Asia.  They 
are  of  small  size,  clothe  themselves  with  tho  skins  of  animals,  and 
in  winter  live  in  snow  houses. 

Christianity  is  tho  principal  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  British 
origin  are  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics ;  those  of  Spanish  and 
French  origin  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

XV.  Divisions. — 56.  The  principal  portion  of  the  main 
body  of  North  America  is  divided  nearly  equally  between 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  north,  and  the  United  States 
in  the  middle. 

The  otlier  divisions  are,  Mexico,  towards  the  south ;  and 
Central  America,  comprising  various  small  states  in  the 
narrow  portion  in  the  south  ;  tlie  West  Indies,  between 
North  and  South  America  ;  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the 
north-west,  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and  Danish 
America,  comprising  the  islands  of  Greenland  antl  Iceland. 

XVI.  Towns. — 57.  Nearly  all  the  principal  cities  are  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  either  on  the  coast  or 
beside  a  navigable  river.  New  York,  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  ix)pulation  of  over  a  million,  is  the  largest  city. 

In  Mexico  and  Certral  America  the  cities  are  generally  on  the 
table-land  of  the  interior. 

XVII.  Industries. — 58.  The  chief  occupations  are  agii- 
culture,  manufacturing,  mining,  fishing,  and  commerce. 

XVIII.  Oovemment.— 59.  The  governments  of  North 
America  are  representative,  the  people  choosing  from 
among   themselves   the   men   who   make    the   laws.     The 


Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  dejiendency  of  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  is  the  most  powerful  republic,  in  the 
world.  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Central  America  are 
republics.  * '    " 

EXERCISE  I. 

[map  ok  NOIITU   AMKHIO.A.] 

Point  out  and  describe  the  coast  waters,  peninsulas,  capes. 
Islands,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  political  divisions  of 
North  America. 

See  Sections  9,  ^0,  11,12,  15,  18,  20,  23,  27,  ;51,  32,  33,  .35, 
36,  41. 

V 

MODELS. 

(1.)  Hudson  Dai/  is  a  large  inland  sea  in  the  north-cast  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  soiithern  e.vtremiti/  is  culled 
James  Day.  It  is  connected  viith  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
Hudson  Strait. 

(2.)  Labrador  w  a  peninsula  between  Hudson  Day  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  includes  the  most  easterly  land  on 
the  continent  of  America. 

(3.)  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  north-westerly  point  of 
A^orth  America,  on  Dchrinr/  Strait,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
Asia  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 

(4.)  Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  in  the  Gidf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle. 

(5.)  The  Roely  Mountains  are  towards  the  western  side  of 
North  America,  e.vtending  north  and  south  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent.  In  Mexico  the  principid  range  is 
called  the  Sierra  Madre. 

(6.)  The  Mackenzie  River  rises  in  the  western  highlands, 
under  the  name  of  the  Peace  River,  which  has  a  generally 
north-easterly  course,  and  flows  into  Lake  Athabascu  ;  thence  it 
flows  north-westerly  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  under  the  name  of 
the  Slave  River.  Issuing  from  Great  Slave  Lake  as  the  Mac- 
kenzie, it  continues  a  north-waL'Hy  course  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

(7.)  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  fresh-tcater  lake  in  the  world, 
is  situated  on  the  border  between  the  Dominimi  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  about  one-third  the  distance  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacfic.  It  riceives  no  large  streams. 
It  forms  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  into  Lake  Huron. 

(8.)  The  Dominion  of  Ct  ■  da  is  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  continent.  It  is  bounde.'  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  mi  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska. 


EXERCISE  II. 

Draw  a  map  of  Kortb  America,  maririTig  principal  coast 

waters,  psnlnsolas,   capes,  islands,  mountaiiu,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  iMlltlcal  divisions. 
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KlVKIl   ST.    LAWUKNCK. 


THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

I.  History. — OO.  The  Dominion  of  (-'luiada  wiw  orgiuiizt'd 
i\H  a,  confuilarate  state,  July  1,  1807. 

(11.  The  flrst  nrttiiih  settlement  In  Amertcn  wits  inailo  at  .Tamcstown  in 
Vlrglnlii,  in  11107.  The  cxjiluits  of  l.'aptnin  .lohn  Smitli,  nnil  his  rescue  from 
the  Indians  by  I'ucaliontas,  tlie  dauglitcr  uf  an  Indian  chief,  gave  a  touch 
of  romance  to  tlie  early  liistory  of  this  colony. 

Kmigrants  from  Dritain,  many  of  whom  wore  driven  from  their  native 
land  by  religious  persecution,  formed  several  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
slope.  In  I'Xi,  the  colonies  numbered  tliirteen,  of  wlilch  the  most  interest- 
ing was  Massachusetts,  settled  by  tlie  Pilgrim  Fn1her»,  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  tlie  ManHowir  in  the  year  l<l2t). 

02.  The  French  also  esti;';l!  .bed  colonies  in  North  America—one  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  called  Aciidir,  and  another  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  named 
CtiHada.  These  colonies  were  finally  ceded  to  (ireat  Britain  in  17ti;t.  The 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  except  the  peninsula  of  Labrador,  thus 
became  llritlsh  territory. 

03.  In  ITtJ.I,  (ireat  Dritain,  by  acknowle<lging  the  indc|>endence  of  her 
thirteen  oldest  colonies,  now  included  in  the  United  States,  relinqidsbed 
her  claims  to  the  southern  )>ortion  of  her  possessions  in  North  America. 
She  still  retained  Nova  Scotia,  New  Drunswick,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Kdwani  Island,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

64.  The  Dominion,  a.s  conHtitntcd  in  1807,  compriHod  the  Pro- 
rinces  of  Nova  Scotitl,  New  Jirunsiricli,  Qucha;  and  Ontario,  the  hint 
two  beinK  formed  ont  of  the  old  Province  of  Canada. 

6.5.  In  1870  the  lur<;e  tr.oct  of  country,  long  known  oh  Hudson 
Bay  Territo'y,  wan  imrchaHod  by  the  Dominion  Government ;  and 
in  the  some  year  Manitoba,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  thiH  terri- 
tory, was  organized  as  a  Province.  Subsecjuently,  other  ixirtiouH 
of  this  territory  were  organized  as  the  Diitricls  of  Keeimtin,  As- 
siniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca. 

66.  British  Columbia  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  in  1871,  and 


Prince  Kdward  Inland  in  187H.  The  Dominion  tliiiM  includiM  the 
whole  of  the  Briti.th  iMiMHeHHions  in  the  northern  part  of  America 
except  I'TewfonndHnd. 

II.  Position. — (>~.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  bounded 
on  the  iioith  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  j  on  the  east,  by  tlie 
Atlantic  Oceiw  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  llnittid  States  ;  on  the 
west,  hy  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Ala.ska. 

The  parallel  of  4ir  X.  fonns  the  l«)(mdary  l)etween  the  Dominion 
and  the  I'nited  HtatcH  from  th'i  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Wocidx  ;  thence  the  lino  nms  soiitherly,  pannin),'  through  the  centre 
of  Lakes  .SuiMjrior,  Huron,  Krio,  and  Ontario.  It  follows  the  St. 
Tiawrence  to  the  4.")th  parallel,  from  which  the  course  beconMR 
more  irregular,  and  can  lie  learned  more  easily  from  the  maji. 

llio  meridian  141'  W.  is  the  iMuiiidarj*  between  Canada  and 
Alaska  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  tn  the  neigldxirhood  of  Moinit  St. 
Klias  ;  from  which  the  line  turns  easterly,  giving  Alaska  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast  as  far  south  as  tlie  .'i.'ith  parallel. 

N.  lat.  42'-72'';  W.  hm.  5,5°  30'- 141°. 

III.  Coast.— 68.  The  princiii.il  coast  waters  are,  Ifud- 
fon  Hay  and  I/udson  Strait,  on  the  north  ;  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Day  of  Fundy,  on  the  eiust ;  and  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Qiceen  Charlotte  Somid,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  west. 

The  peninsulas  are,  Boothia,  ifdviUc,  Labrador,  and 
Xova  Scotia. 

The  capes  are,  Batlmrst,  Chidley,  Charles,  Race,  Sable, 
and  Scott. 
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The  islands  are,  the  Arctic  (/rou/>s,  on  the  uorth  ;  A^ew- 
foundland,  Anticonti,  Magdalen  Is.,  Prince  Edward,  aud  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  eiist ;  1  'ancou  ver  and  Queen  Charlotte,  on  tlie  west. 

IV.  Area. — 69.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises 
about  three-eigliths  of  Nortli  America. 

The  area  of  the  Dominion  is  estimated  to  be  3,470,000 
square  miles  ;  or  it  equals  a  square  of  1863  miles. 

V.  Surface. — 70.  The  eiistern  si<le  of  the  Dominion  is 
mostly  lowland,  traversed  by  low  mountain  rangus.  The 
central  {Kirt  embraces  the  northern  slope  of  the  central 
plain  of  North  America ;  aud  the  western  part  belongs  to 
the  western  highlands. 

71.  The  highest  mountains  in  the  east  are  the  Notre 
Dame  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  A  low  range  on  the 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  forms  the  water-shed  separating 
the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  streams  thiit 
flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  west  are  the  llocki/  Moun- 
tains and  the  Coast  Mountains,  with  broad,  rugged  table- 
land intervening.  Mount  Drou-n  and  Mount  lloolcer  are 
among  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountiins. 

VI.  Bivers.  —  72.  The  largest  rivers  of  the  Dominion 
are,  the  Maclcnzie{/\'ace, Athabasca, tSlavc),  Coppermine,  Great 
Fish,  ChestvrJii'lJ,  I'hurchill,  Saskatchewan,  Assiniboine,  Red 
River,  Nelson,  Severn,  Albuny,  St.  Lawrence  (Ottawa,  St. 
Maurice,  Saguenay),  St.  John,  Columbia,  Eraser,  and  Simpson. 

VII.  Lakes.— 73.  The  great  lakes  Su/ierior,  Huron,  Erie, 
aud  Ontario,  are  jxirtly  in  the  Dominion  and  jiartly  in  the 
United  SUites. 

74.  On  the  northern  slojw  .ore,  Rainy  Lake,  Lale  of  the 
^yoods,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  M'inni/Jcgosis,  in  the  basin 
of  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay  ;  .and  Beer  Lake,  Wvl- 
laston,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Rear  Lakes,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mackenzie.     {See  North  America,  41,  42.) 

75.  The  St  Lawrerce  and  the  great  lakes  form  a  ^TnnJ  system 
of  waters,  of  the  great  wt  iuiiwrtance  to  the  conuiierce  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  total  length  to  the  heail  of  Lake  Siqierior  is  over  2000 
miles,  and  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
750  miles.  At  its  mouth  the  river  is  40  miles  broad.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  tiiiel)ec,  400  miles;  and  for 
vessels  of  4000  tons  to  Montreal,  580  miles.  Uetween  Montreal 
and  Lake  Ontario  are  several  rapids,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Cedar  and  Luehine  Ripuls.  The  obstruction  to  navigation 
caused  by  the  rapids  is  overcome  by  eight  canals,  varying  in  length 
from  less  th.in  a  mile  to  llj  miles.  Tlie  canals  are  not  used  in 
descending  the  river.  The  obstruction  to  navigaticiu  caused  by  the 
falls  and  rai)ids  of  the  Niagara  River  is  overcome  by  the  Welh)i<l 
CitiKi',  28  miles  in  length,  fnmi  Lake  Ontario  to  Laki  I'.rie.  The 
rapids  of  the  St.  Mary  are  overcome  by  a  sliort  canal  through 
United  States  territory. 

76.  Large  vessels  pass  from  the  St.  I,awrence  throufjh  th« 
Ridulieu  Jiii:er  and  the  Chamhhj  Canal  to  Lake  Champlain,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Champlain  Canal. 


77.  With  a  break  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  at  the  north-west  of 
I^ake  SuiMjrior,  and  several  short  jwrtages  at  various  places  on 
account  of  r:.pids,  a  water-road  for  small  boats  is  continued  by 
way  of  Hainii  Lake,  Jiaiiiii  Jliier,  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  and  tl:o 
Winnipeij  Riier  to  Lake  WiiinijHy,  and  thence  by  this  lake  and 
the  Saskateheu-an  nearly  to  the  R<K;ky  Mountains. 

78.  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  noted  for  its  beautifid  scenery,  is  about 
70  miles  in  length.  Lake  Winnipeg,  240  miles  long,  is  very 
irregidar  in  form.  Its  shores  are  low  and  its  waters  muddy. 
Lake  Manitoba,  125  miles  long,  is  connected  with  Lake  Winnipeg 
by  the  Dauphin  Birer.    Lake  Wlnnlpegoals  is  125  miles  in  length. 

VIII.  Climate. — 79.  The  climate  v.aries  from  temperate 
in  the  south  to  cold  in  the  middle  .and  frozen  in  the 
north. 

The  cold  is  most  severe  in  the  north-east.  The  western 
co.ast  i:  moist  humid.  The  western  table-lands  have  little 
rain. 

IX.  Mnerals.— 80.  Gold  is  obtained  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Nova  Scotia,  aud  Queliec ;  silver,  copper,  salt,  and 
[)etroleum  in  Ontario ;  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, British  Columbia,  and  North-West  Territory  ;  iron  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec ;  nickel  in  OnLarlo. 

X.  .and  XI.--(.S't'e  various  Provinces.) 

XII.  Inhabitants. — 81.  The  population  of  the  Dominion 
is  about  4,825,000. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  British  origin.  Those  of 
French  origin  .are  the  most  numerous  in  tiio  Trovinco  of  Ciuebec. 
Indians  are  scattered  tlirough  all  the  provinces,  and  form  the 
m.ijority  of  the  jMipulation  of  Xorth-West  Territory  and  Britisli 
Columbia. 

XIII.  Divisions.— 82.  The  Dominion  includes  the  Pro- 
vinces Nova  Scotia,  New  Rrunsuick;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Quebec,  OiUario,  Manitoba,  .and  British  Columbia ;  and  the 
Territories  called  Keewatin,  North  -  Il'es^  Territory,  aud 
North-East  Territory. 
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92,767      Victoria. 


XIV.  Towns.— 83.  Ottawa  (44,154),  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  St  Lawrence, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Parliament  House  at  Ottawa  is  a  magnificent  building, 
occupying  a  lx'a\itiful  situation  on  a  natural  terrace  1.50  feet  above 
the  I'-vel  of  the  river.     It  is  constructed  of  light-colored  sand- 
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Btone,  and  roofed  with  puriile  and  green  slate.     The  buildings 
cover  nearly  four  acres  of  ground,  and  cost  about  $4,000,000. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city,  and  Quebeo  is  the  oldest  city,  in  the 
Dominion.  The  other  leading  cities  are  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Bt 
Jolm,  Halifax,  London,  and  Kingston. 

XV.  Industries. — 84.  The  principal  occupations  are, 
agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  lumbering,  ship-building,  manu- 
facturing, and  commerce. 

The  numerous  excellent  harbors  of  the  maiitime  pro- 
vinces aflford  every  facility  to  foreign  trade  ;  whilst  the  St. 
Lawrence,  great  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals  open  .ip  a  large 
part  of  the  interior,  and  connect  the  principal  cities. 

No7a  Scotia  is  noted  for  its  coal-mines,  its  fisheries,  and 
ship-building,  and  it  has  great  facilities  for  trade,  through  its 
many  excellent  harbors ;  New  Brunswick  is  noted  for  its 
forests,  its  fisheries,  and  its  ship-building ;  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  its  chief  resources  in  agriculture  and  fishing; 
Quebec  exports  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  farm  pro- 
duce ;  Ontario  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countries  in 
the  world,  and  it  also  has  immense  wealth  in  its  forests; 
Manitoba  is  an  agricultural  country ;  British  Columbia  is 
notel  for  its  gold-mines  and  its  forests. 

Railways,— 85.  There  are  in  the  Dominion  about  14,000  miles  of 
railway.  A  continuous  line  extends  across  the  continent  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  about  3750  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal railways  of  Canada  are,  the  Canada  Pacific,  extending  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver,  290C  miles  ;  the  Grand  Trunk,  from  Point 
Levi  to  Saruia,  780  miles  ;  and  the  Intercolonial,  from  Point  Levi 
to  Halifax,  (i75  miles.  These  roads,  with  their  branches  and  ex- 
tensions, and  the  various  shorter  lines,  connect  all  the  principal 
towns  in  tlie  Dominion. 

8G.  The  most  inii)ortant  canals  are  in  Ontario,  by  means  of  which 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  anc'  other  rivers  are  overcome. 

87.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  proixjrtion  to  iMpulation,  owns 
more  shipping  than  any  coimtry  in  the  world ;  and,  in  respect  to 
tonnage,  ranks  after  (Jreat  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France. 

88.  The  principal  exports  are,  lumber,  grain,  flour,  ani- 
mals and  their  products,  fish,  minerals,  and  manufactures. 
Total  value,  $96,000,000. 

The  chief  imports  are,  West  India  produce,  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Great  Britain  .and  the  United  States,  wine, 
branily,  and  tea.     Total  value,  $108,000,000. 

XVI.— Government.— 89.  The  government  is  similar  to 
that  of  Greai.  Britain.  The  Governor-General  represents  the 
Sovereign.  His  advisers  or  ministry,  called  the  Cabinet, 
must  be  members  of  Parliament,  and  must  jjossess  the 
confidence  of  the  Commons. 

The  Parliament  is  composed  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  OoTernor-Qeneral  is  apiminted  by  the  Crown,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  850,000  from  the  Dominion  treasury. 
The  Senators  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-Oeneral  in  Council. 


A  senator  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age,  {jossess  property  worth 
at  least  $4000,  and  reside  in  his  own  province. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  are  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  The  number  for  each  province  is  to  be  re- 
adjusted after  each  decennial  census ;  the  number  for  Quebec  re- 
maining at  (id,  and  those  for  the  other  provinces  bearing  the  same 
proiwrtion  to  their  population  as  05  to  the  iwpulation  of  Quebec. 

The  Senate  consists  of  80  members— 10  for  Nova  Scotia,  10  for 
New  Brunswick,  4  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  24  for  Quebec,  24  for 
Ontario,  3  for  Manitoba,  3  for  British  Columbia,  and  2  for  the 
Districts. 

The  Commons  has  215  members— 21  for  Nova  Scotia,  16  for  New 
Brmiswick,  6  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  05  for  Quebec,  92  for  On- 
tario, 5  for  Manitoba,  6  for  British  Columbia,  and  4  for  the  Districts. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  control  over  all  matters  of  general 
interest,  as  defence,  trade,  fisheries,  mails,  and  criminal  laws.  The 
revenue,  which  arises  chiefly  from  duties  on  imi^rts,  excise,  re- 
venue from  ix)st-office  and  public  works,  is  about  840,000,000. 

The  pubUo  debt  is  about  $240,000,000. 

90.  Each  province  has  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  a  local  Legislature,  which  has 
control  over  education,  crown  lands,  minerals,  and  various  local 
matters. 


EXERCISE  I. 

[map  of  uominion.] 
Point  out  and  describe  tbe  coast  .waters,  peninsulas,  oapes, 
Islands,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  divisions  of  tbe  Dominion. 

See  Sections  68,  71,  72,  73,  7-1,  atid  82. 


EXERCISE  II. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Dominion,  marking  coast  waters,  penin- 
sulas, capes,  islands,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  divisions. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

I.  History. — 91.  The  French  began  to  colonize  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  year  1605,  forming  their  first  settlement  at 
Port  Royal. 

The  French  called  the  country  Amdie,—a,  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  iillomikC atdie OT kaddy,  signifying  "abundance"  or  "abounding  in," and 
often  employed  in  that  language  as  an  aHlx  in  compound  words.  Thus 
Sliulicn-a-eadie  signitles  "abounding  in  ground  nuts."  The  syllable  a  is 
merely  a  connective. 

The  name  ^ont  Scotia  was  given  to  the  country  in  1021,  when  it  was  ceded 
by  James  I.  of  England  to  Sir  William  Alexander. 

92.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  Nova  Scotia  was  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  It  then  included  the  territory  which  now 
forms  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  inhabi- 
tants consisted  of  Indians,  and  a  few  thousand  French  called 
Acadians.  Tiie  first  permanent  British  settlement  was  formed  at 
Halifax  in  1749. 

113.  Tlie  island  of  Cai)e  Breton  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1703. 

The  French  built  a  strong  town  on  the  south-east,  named  Louis- 
burg.  Tliis  town  was  taken  by  a  British  fleet  in  1758.  From  1784 
to  1819  Cajw  Breton  formed  a  separate  province  luider  a  military 
government. 

IL  Position. — 94.  Nova  Scotia  is  situated  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Canada.  It 
is  separated  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the  north-west,  by 
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the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  except  at  th      dthmus  of  Chignecto; 
and  from  Prince  Edward  Island  by  Northumberland  Strait. 

The  Strait  of  Canso,  15  miles  in  length  and  about  one  mile  in 
breadth,  Beparates  the  Peninsiula  from  the  Inland  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  Isthmus  of  Chiegnecto  is  about  12  miles  broad. 

N.  lat.  43°  25'-47°;  W.  Ion.  50°  40'— 60°  25'. 

III.  Form. — 95.  The  form  of  the  Peninsula  is  triangular, 
the  base  being  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  apex  at  the  isthmus. 

IV.  Coast. — 96.  Nova  Scotia  has  a  great  extent  of  sea- 
cocost  compared  with  its  area,  and  no  part  of  the  interior  is 
over  30  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  luurbors  on  the  coasts  are  numerous ;  those  on  the  Atlantic 
are  noted  for  their  sujieriority,  and  are  generally  open  to  na"iga- 
tion  throughout  the  year. 

97.  The  principal  coast  waters  are,— 

The  Ba>/  of  Fundi/,  Chignecto  Bay,  Cumberlatid  Basin, 
Minas  Channel,  Minas  Basin,  Cohequid  Bay,  Bay  Verte, 
Tatamagouche  Bay,  Pictou  Harbour,  St.  Oeorg^s  Bay,  Strait 
of  Canso,  Aapy  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Great  Bras  cfOr,  Little 
Bras  d^Or,  Bras  d^Or  Lake,  East  Bay,  West  Bay,  St.  Patrick's 
Channel,  Whykokomagh,  Sydney  Harbor,  Cow  Bay,  Miri 
Bay,  Oabarus  Bay,  St.  Peter's  Bay,  Lennox  Passage,  Cheda- 
bucto  Bay,  Halifax  Harbor  and  Bedford  Basin,  Margaret's 
Bay,  Mahone  Bay,  St.  Mary's  Bay,  Digby  Strait  or  Out,  and 
Annapolis  Basin.  ,:, 


08.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  {lonetrating  far 
inland  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Its  shores  are 
usually  rocky  and  elevated,  fonning  a  great  wall  against  the  sea. 
Digby  Strait  is  a  singular  break  in  this  wall,  opening  like  a  gate 
into  Annapolis  Basin. 

The  head-waters  of  Cobequid  Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin  are 
noted  for  their  very  high  tides      (See  Pki/sica!  Oenirrapkii,  90.) 

Much  of  the  coast  on  Aluias  Basin,  Cobequid  Bay,  and  Cumber- 
land Basin  is  low,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  for  many  miles  up 
are  below  the  level  of  high  water. 

The  Strait  of  Canso  is  a  great  thoroughfare  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

99.  The  princii»l  capes  are, — 

Split,  Blomidon,  D'Or,  Chignecto,  Malagash,  John,  St. 
George,  Malx)xi,  St.  Lawrence,  North,  Egmont,  Enfunvf,  Dau- 
phin, Aconi,  Breton,  C:i.^m,  Porcupine,  Sambro,  Crotvn  Point, 
and  Salle. 

Blomidon,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  North  Mountain,  is  4.50 
feet  high ;  Porcupine,  on  the  Strait  of  (^anso,  640  feet;  Cape  North, 
north  of  C,a.\>o  Breton,  1100  feet ;  Enfomd,  2100  feet ;  and  Crown 
Point,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  500  feet. 

100.  Small  islands  are  numerous,  especially  on  the 
Atlantic  coiist. 

The  more  important  islands  are, — 

Pictou  Island,  St.  Paul,  Bonlarderie,  Scatari,  Madame, 
Cape  Sable,  Long  Island,  Brier  Island,  and' Sable  Island. 

101.  Pictou  Island,  8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Pictou  Harbor, 
is  5  miles  long.     Population,  130. 
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lOS.  St  Panl'i  Island,  13  miles  from  Cape  North,  is  a  dangferoua 
rOvky  island. 

103.  BonUrdetle,  between  Great  and  Little  Bras  d'Or,  is  25 
miles  in  length. 

I8l0  Madame,  south  of  Cape  Breton,  contains  about  75  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about  GOOO. 

104.  Oape  Babls  laland,  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  2000. 

105.  Brl«r  Island  is  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  P-x)viiice. 
IOC.  SaDIe  Island,  about  100  miles  south  of  Cape  iireton,  is  a 

low  sandy  island,  with  dangerous  sand-shoals  on  the  coast.  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  in  breadth.  Herds  of  wild 
ponies  roam  over  the  island.  An  establishment  is  maintained  on 
the  island  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  succor  the  shipwrecked. 

V.  Area. — 107.  Nova  Scotia  has  an  area  of  21,731  square 
miles ;  or  it  equjvls  a  square  of  147  miles. 

The  Peninsula  is  about  260  miles  in  length ;  its  extreme  breadth 
is  100  miles  ;  and  its  area  is  17,355  square  miles. 

Cape  Breton  is  110  niileH  in  length,  and  'M  miles  in  breadth.  Its 
area  is  4376  square  miles. 

VI.  SurfJaiCe. — 108.  Nova  Scotia  is  varied  •with  lowlands, 
hills,  and  low  but  regular  mountain  ranges.  A  water-shed 
runs  througli  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula,  from  which  the 
slopes  are  towards  the  north  and  south:  much  of  the 
southern  slope  is  rugged  and  rocky. 

There  are  three  low  mountain  ranges — 

Tlie  South  Mountain,  forming  the  western  portion  of  the 
central  water-shed ;  the  North  Mountain,  along  the  margin 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Blomidon  to  Digby  Neck ;  the 
Oobeqnid  Mountains,  on  the  north  of  Cobequid  Bay. 

The  mountains  in  the  north  of  Cape  Breton  are  the 
highest  in  the  Province,  but  the  moat  elevated  peaks  do  not 
exceed  half  a  mile  in  height. 

109.  The  average  height  of  the  North  and  South  Mountains  is 
about  GOO  feet.  The  southern  side  of  the  North  Mountain  rises 
abruptly,  and  its  verge  presents  many  beautiful  views  of  the  fertile 
valley  below,  with  its  green  fields  and  silvery  winding  streams. 

The  Cobequids  are  about  1100  feet  high.  They  form  a  water- 
shed, with  short  slopes  on  the  north  and  south. 

110.  The  valley  between  the  North  and  South  Mountains  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  in  the  Province.  It  is 
divided  into  two  gentle  sIo|)es.  The  early  French  settlement  of 
Port  Royal  was  at  the  western  extremity ;  Canard  and  Le  Grand 
Pr^  were  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  valley,  near  Minas  Basin. 

VII.  Bivers. — ill.  There  are  no  large  rivers.  The 
numerous  small  streams  form  important  harbors  near  their 
mouths.  The  longest  rivers  sxe  about  60  miles  in  length. 
The  principal  are — 

St.  Mart/'s,  La  Have,  Liverpool,  Tuttet,  Annapolis,  Corn- 
mtllit,  Avon,  Shubenacadie,  Salmon,  Philip,  Wallace,  Ea»t 
River  of  Pictou,  and  Margarie. 

VIII.  Lakea — 112.  Small  lakes  are  very  numerous,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Rottignol,  Grand  Lake,  Ship  Harbor  Lake,  and  Ainelie, 
which  are  from  9  to  12  miles  in  length,  are  the  '.irgest  lakes. 


The  lake  system  with  which  Grand  Lake  is  oonneoted  ia  dramed 
by  the  Shubenacadie,  and  also  by  a  stream  flowing  southerly  to 
Halifax  Harbor. 

IX.  SoiL — 113.  On  the  north  of  the  central  water-shed 
the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  The  southern  side  of  the 
Province  is  not  usually  so  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  intervale  soils  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers  are  very  fertile, 
yielding  large  cro^is  of  hay.  Most  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
head-watei's  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  bordered  along  their  lower 
course  by  marsh,  which  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes. 

X.  Glimate. — 114.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  tem- 
perate and  salubrioua  The  summer  is  hot ;  the  winter  is 
long,  with  much  severe  cold,  and  is  remarkable  for  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

The  ground  is  covered  with  snow  much  of  the  time  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March.  Spring  advances 
slowly.  A  chilly  north-east  wind,  caused  by  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Ijiwrence,  prevails  in  April  and  May.  Vegetation,  promoted  by 
seasonable  rains,  is  very  rapid,  there  being  only  three  or  four 
months  between  seed-time  and  harvest.  Autumn  is  a  delightful 
season. 

The  extreme  of  heat  is  95'  above  zero;  of  cold,  24°  below;  the 
mean  annual  temiierature,  44°. 

XI.  Minerals. — lis.  The  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
varied,  and  of  gieat  importance,  including  coal,  iron,  gold, 
copper,  tnangaiiese,  lime,  gypsum,  salt,  granite,  sandstone, 
slate,  and  marble. 

.  116.  Coal-fields  are  very  extensive  in  the  east  and  north.  Tlie 
most  important  mines  are  in  Cape  Breton,  Pictou,  and  Cumber- 
land. The  total  quantity  raisefl  annually  is  nearly  2,000,000  tonu. 
The  thickest  coal  seam  known  in  the  Province  is  at  the  Albion 
Mines  in  Pictou  County,  ha\'ing  an  average  thickness  of  38  feet. 

117.  lion  orQ  of  a  superior  quality  is  abundant.  The  only  mine 
worked  at  present  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains, 
in  Colchester. 

118.  Gold  is  obtained  from  quartz  found  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
Several  mines  are  worked  in  Guysborough,  Halifax,  and  Hants 
Counties.    The  amount  obtained  annually  is  worth  about  t390,000. 

XII.  Plants.— 119.  The  native  forests  are  yet  extensive. 
Tlie  most  important  trees  are  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  beech, 
oak,  maple,  birch,  and  ash. 

Oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  hay 
are  the  most  important  field  crops. 

The  principal  f^ts  are  apples,  pears,  and  plums. 

Wheat  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  'eastern  counties. 
Maize  and  apples  aro  most  abundantly  raised  in  the  valley  between 
the  North  and  South  Mountains. 

XIIT.  Animals. — 120.  The  larger  wild  animals,  as  the 
moose,  cariboo,  and  bear,  are  becoming  lefw  numerous.  The 
wild  cat,  fox,  and  raccoon  are  amoi  <;  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and  large  dairies 
are  kept  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  coast  waterH  tvein  with  fish,  including  the  cod,  halibut,  tihad, 
mackerel,  salmon,  and  lierriny. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 121.  The  population  iu  1891  wsw 
450,523.  The  iuhabitants  are  generally  of  British  and  Irish 
descent 

The  Acadiana  numher  about  20,000,  found  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Richmond,  Digby,  Yarmouth,  Halifax,  Antigoniuh,  and  Inver- 
ness ;  the  Negroes  UOOO ;  and  the  Micmac  Indians  1500.  In  Lunen- 
burg County  there  are  many  of  German  origin. 

122.  The  public  Bcbools  are  free  to  all  over  five  years  of  age,  and 
few  countries  can  boast  of  a  more  (lerfect  educational  system. 

The  schtwls  are  sustained  by  provincial  endowment,  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  teu  her ;  county  assessment,  distributed  ac- 
cording to  average  attendai.^e ;  and  sectional  assessment. 

123.  There  are  five  Colleges  :— 

King's,  belonging  to  tho  Ejtiscopalians  ;  Acadia,  to  the  Baptists  ; 
Dalhousie,  provincial;  St.  Mary's  awA  St.  Francis  Xacier's,  to  the 
Rome  n  Catholics. 

124.  About  one-fourth  the  ]>opulation  are  Eomati  Catholics,  one- 
fourth  Presbyterians,  one-sixth  Baptists,  one-seventh  Episcopalians, 
and  one-tenth  Wesleyans.  All  religious  denominations  have  equal 
civil  privileges. 

XV.  Divisions. — 125.  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  eighteen 
counties,  fourteen  in  the  Peninsula  and  four  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  counties  are  subdivided  into  toxcnships. 
The  foUownig  are  the  eighteen  counties,  with  their  chief  towns. 
The  county  towns  are  in  black  letter  : — 

SIX  COUNTIES  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Counties.  Chief  Plaa-s. 

GuysiiOH^U(iH....Guysboro',  Canso,  Shuibrooke,  Port  Mulgrave. 

Halifax Halifax,  Dartmouth,  Bedford,  Tangier. 

LuNKNBUUG Lunenburg,  Chester,  Bridgewater,  New  Dublin. 

Queen's Llvenwol,  Port  ]^edway,  Milton,  Mill  Village. 

Shelbgunk Shelbume,  Barrington,  Lockeport. 

Yakmouth Yarmoutli,  Tusket,  Hebron. 

FOUR  COUNTIES  ON   THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY. 

DiGBY Dlgfby,  Weymouth,  Westimrt,  Bear  River. 

Annapolis Annapolis,  Bridgetown,  Lawrencctown. 

King's  '  Kentvllle,   Woltville,   Port    Williams,   Canning, 

)      Berwick,  Kingston. 

Hants Windsor,  Hantsport,  Maitland,  Shubenacadie. 

FOUR  COUNTIES  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  STRAIT. 
Combfrland     '  Aoili^rst,  Pugwash,  Wallace,  P.irrsboro',  Spring 

I     Hill. 
p  (  Truro,  Upjier  Stewiacke,  Tatamagouche,  Acadia 

t^OLCHEsTER  . . .  -j      ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Village,  Folly  Village. 

PiCTOU Plctou,  New  Glasgow,  Albion  Mines,  Stellarton. 

Antigonish Antlgonlsh,  St.  Andrew's,  Tracadie. 

FOUR  COUNTIES  IN  CAPE  BRETON. 

Inverness Port  Hood.  Mabou,  Port  Hawkesbury,  PortHast- 

VicTORiA Baddeck,  English  Town.  [irgs. 

Capk  Breton... Sydney,  North  Sydney,  Cow  Bay,  Louisburg. 
Richmond Arlchat,  Little  Arichat. 

XVI.  Towns —126.  Halifax  (38,556),  the  capital,  is  the 
only  city  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbor, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  winter  port  of  Canada,  Halifax 
is  strongly  fortified.     It  is  the  chief  British  naval  station  in 


America,  and  the  unl}  tation  in  the  Dominion  for  British 
troops.  The  finest  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Province 
Ihdlding  or  Parliament  House  and  the  Post  Office.  Halifax 
is  the  seat  of  Balhousie  College  luid  St,  Muri/'s  College, 

127.  Dartmouth,  an  incorporated  town,  is  prettily  situated  about 
a  mile  from  Halifax,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor.  In  its 
neighborhood  is  the  Provincial  Luniitic  Asylum.  (Pop.  of  town, 
0240.) 

128.  Lunenburg  has  a  large  and  safe  harbor.  It  ex|K)rts  lum- 
ber and  fish,  and  has  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Liverpool  is  engaged  in  lumbering,  ship-building,  and  fishing. 

Shelbume  once  had  a  imputation  of  12,000,  but  has  now  less  than 
2000. 

129.  Yarmouth  (6089),  the  krgest  town  in  the  west,  is  noted  for 
its  ship-building,  commerce,  and  general  enteq)ri«o. 

130.  Annapolis,  the  Port  Royal  of  the  French,  is  the  oldest  town 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Dlgby  has  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  opposite 
end  of  Annaix)lis  Basin. 

131.  WoUVllle  is  the  seat  of  Acadia  College ;  Windsor,  of  King's 
College ;  Truro,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School ;  Antlgonlah,  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 

Plctou  and  Hew  Glasgow  are  important  commercial  and  ship- 
building towns.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  from  Pictou 
harbor.    Spring  Hill  is  the  centre  of  important  coal-mines. 

Sydney,  the  former  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  has  an  excellent  har- 
bor, from  which  large  quantities  of  suijerior  coal  are  exix)rted. 
Arichat,  on  Isle  Madame,  is  the  head-quarters  of  valuable  fisheries. 

XVII.  Industries. — 132.  The  principal  pur&uita  are  agri- 
culture, fishing,  mining,  ship-building,  lumbering,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.  Nova  Scotia  ranks  first  among  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  the  value  of  its  coal-mining 
and  fisheries. 

The  counties  north  of  the  central  water-slied  are  most  extensively 
engaged  in  agriculture ;  the  Atlantic  counties  and  those  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  the  fisheries.  Ship-building  is  prosecuted  on  all  the  coasts. 
The  value  of  the  fish  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1879  was  about 
$4,500,000,  nearly  two-thirc!s  of  tliat  from  the  whole  Dominion. 

133.  The  exports  include  fish,  coal,  gold,  gypsum,  potatoes, 
apples,  shii)s,  and  lumber. 

"The  imports  include  flour,  tropical  produce,  liquors,  silks, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  various  manufactured  goods. 

Railways, — 134.  The  railways  are,  the  Intercolonial,  from  Halifax 
to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  144  miles ;  the  Eastern  Lines,  from 
Truro  to  Sydney,  214  miles ;  tiie  Western  Lines,  from  Windsor 
Junction  to  Yarmouth,  203  miles  ;  the  Spring  Hill  and  Parrsboro', 
32  miles ;  the  Oxjord  and  Pictou,  09  miles  ;  the  Jogyins,  13  miles ; 
the  Nova  Scotia  CeiUral,  74  miles  ;  and  the  Cornwallis  Valley  Rail- 
%my,  14  miles. 

XVIII.  Qovernment. — 135.  The  local  government  is 
vested  iu  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  an  Executive  Council. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a 
Legislative  Council  of  18  members,  and  a  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  38  members,  elected  every  four  yeaiu 

The  revenue  arises  from  tho  saie  of  ]iublic  lands,  royalty  on 
minerals,  and  ai  aimual  grant  from  the  revenue  of  Canada. 

QUESTION.— .i  vessel  sails  from  Pictou  to  WoUville :  through 
what  waters  'loes  it  pass,  and  what  freight  will  it  probably 
carry? 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

I.  History. — 136.  New  Brunswick,  once  forming  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  as  the  County  of  Sunbury,  became  a  sei«irato 
Province  in  1784.  The  first  British  settlements  were  formed 
about  twenty  yeara  earlier.  The  population  was  largely 
increased  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  by  dis- 
b.anded  soldiera  and  Loyalists. 

Some  of  the  most  flourishing  early  Bettloments  were  along  tho 
valley  of  the  Miraniichi,  on  the  eaHt.  In  182.5  this  whole  coast, 
including  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Province,  was  desolated  by  ono 
of  the  most  terrible  fires  on  record.  Five  hundred  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  a  vast  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  (See 
If  ova  Scotia,  92.) 

II.  Position. — 1.37.  New  Brunswick  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Quebec  and  Bay  Chaleur ;  on  tlie  east,  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait ;  on  the  south, 
by  Nova  Scotia,  Chignecto  Bay,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  on 
the  west,  by  the  United  States  and  Quebec. 

It  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  middle  of  France.  N.  lat.  45°— 
48°;  W.  Ion.  63°  SC-eO". 

III.  Form.— 138.  The  form  is  that  of  a  four-sided  figure, 
having  its  greatest  length  north  and  south. 

IV.  Coast.— 139.  Two  sides,  the  east  and  the  south,  are 
bordered  by  the  sea,  giving  500  miles  of  coast,  and  furnish- 


ing many  excellent  harbors.  The  coast  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  is  generally  elevated  and  rocky. 

The  princip.-\l  coast  waters  are,— 

Chaleur  Day,  Jliramichi  Bay,  Kouchibouguac  Bay,  Shcdiao 
Harbor,  Bay  Verte,  Chignecto  Bay,  Shepody  Bay,  Bay  of 
Fundy,  St.  John  Harbor,  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

140.  Tho  capea  are,  Eseuminac,  TormerUine,  Spencer,  and 
Zepreau. 

141.  The  islanda  are,  Miicoti  and  Skipper/an,  at  the  mouth  of 
Hay  Chaleur ;  Orand  Manan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  and  Campo- 
bello,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

142.  Orand  Manan,  tho  largest  island  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ia 
about  20  miles  long.  It  has  good  harbors  and  iinixirtant  fishing 
stations. 

v.  Area.— 143.  The  area  of  New  Brunswick  ia  27,322 
square  miles ;  or  it  is  equal  to  a  square  of  165  miles. 

The  length  frr)m  north  to  south  is  about  200  miles  ;  the  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  160  miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 144.  The  surface  is  generally  undulatiuj.'. 
The  higliest  mountains  are  in  the  north-west,  rising  to  the 
lieight  of  2000  feet.  They  form  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
the  Appalachian  System.  ,      "  , 

Tho  principal  water-shod  extends  through  the  country  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  separating  the  streams  which  flow  to  the 
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Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait  from  the  tribu- 
tarieB  of  the  St.  John. 
'Ilie  basin  of  the  St.  John  haa  a  general  Hlope  towards  the  south- 

east. 

VII.  Bivers. — 145.  The  rivere  may  be  airauged  in  two 
groups  : — 

Those  on  the  Gulf  slope,  iuuluding  the  Itestii/ottahe,  Nepi- 
siguit,  and  Miramichi ;  those  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  sloi)e, 
the  princiiml  being  the  Peticodiac,  St.  John,  and  St,  Croix. 

146.  Battlgonolie  is  an  Indian  name,  signifyini;  the  fite-finger»- 
ricer,  the  river  having  five  princii>al  tributaries.  It  forms  a  i>art 
of  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  anJ  Quebec,  and  is  about 
200  miles  in  length.  This  river  and  iis  tributaries  are  noted  for 
their  salmon  fisheries,  and  for  the  beautiful  scenery  along  their 
course.  Salhoiuie  and  CampMUon  are  the  principal  towns  on  the 
Kestigouche. 

147.  Tlie  Mtramlolll,  226  miles  in  length,  flows  through  a  fertile 
farming  country.  It  is  navigable  ior  large  ships  2  miles  above 
Newcastle,  and  for  small  schooners  25  miles  further.  The  Mira- 
michi  abounds  in  salmon  and  many  other  kinds  of  fish.  Ship- 
building and  lumbering  are  important  industries  along  its  .'lores. 
The  princiiMtl  places  on  its  ban'u  ore  Nelson,  Newcastle,  Donylat- 
totrn,  and  Chatham. 

148.  The  FatloodlM  is  about  100  mUes  in  length,  and  is  navi- 
gable 25  miles  fur  large  vessels.  It  has  rich  marsh  lands  along  its 
lower  coiufie.  The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are,  Moncton, 
Hilltborougk,  Dorchester,  and  Hopewell. 

149.  The  St  John  is  by  far  the  largest  river  in  New  Brunswick. 
It  rises  ir  the  State  of  Maine,  receives  several  tributaries  from 
Quebec,  .  ..u  has  a  total  length  of  about  450  miles.  It  is  navigable 
85  miles  to  Fredericton ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  spring  freshet  to 
Grand  Falls,  225  miles.  The  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  form  portions 
of  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States. 

The  valley  of  the  St.  John  is  very  fertile,  and  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  At  Grand  FiUls  the  river  has  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  75  feet.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  drained  by  the 
St.  John  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  immense  quantities  of 
lumber  are  brought  down  the  river  in  rafts. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  are,  the  Oromocto, 
Aroostook,  Madaxoatka,  Tobique,  Hashioaak;  Salmon,  Wathademoak, 
and  Kennebecatit.  The  principal  places  on  the  river  are,  Wood- 
itock,  Fredericton,  Oromocto,  Gayetoicn,  Kinffgton,  and  St.  John. 

VIII.  Lakes. — ir>0.  Small  lakes  arc  numerous.  Qrand 
Lake,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth,  is 
the  largest  lake  in  the  Province.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Salmon  River,  and 
has  its  outlet  in  the  Jemseg,  a  short  deep  river. 

IX.  Boil. — 151.  Tlie  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  .and 
well  suited  to  agiiculture.  The  extensive  marshes  and  in- 
tervales along  the  rivers  are  among  the  richest  lands  in  the 
world. 

X.  Climate. — 152.  Tlie  climate  is  subject  to  gi-eat  ex- 
tremes, but  is  very  healthful.  Winter  seta  in  rather  ear- 
lier than  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  cold  is  more  intense  and 
steady.  The  Ray  of  Fundy  coast  is  subject  to  fogs  in 
summer. 


XI.  Minerals. — 153.  The  most  iuiimrtant  minerals  are 
coal,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  plumbago,  granite,  antimony, 
lime,  and  gypsum. 

Oypram  and  lime  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Plnmhsgo  is  abundant  near  the  city  of  St.  J  jha 

Red  Oranlte  of  suiierior  (juaUty  is  obtained  at  St.  George. 

XII.  Plants.— 154.  A  large  jMut  of  tlie  country  is  still 
covered  with  foren  ,a,  yielding  excellent  timber.  The  native 
trees  include  pine,  spruce,  juniper,  cedar,  oak,  beech,  maple, 
and  birch.     The  forests  are  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn. 

150.  Tlie  agricultural  products  include  the  various 
kinds  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  temperate  climates. 

XIII.  AnlmaU..— 156.  The  wild  animals  ore  like  those  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 157.  The  population  in  1891  was 
321,294.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  British  and  Irish 
origin.  Those  of  French  origin  number  about  45,CX)0,  prin- 
cipally in  Gloucester,  Kent,  Westmoreland,  and  Madawaska 
Counties.  The  Indians  belong  to  two  tribes,  Micmac*  and 
Milicetes,  about  1400  in  all. 

158.  New  Brunswick  makes  liberal  provision  for  general  educa- 
tion. The  Provincial  Normal  Sch<K)l  for  preparing  teachers  is 
situatea  .tt  Fredericton.  The  common  schools  are  supported  by 
provincial  aid,  county  assessment,  and  'strict  assessment,  and  are 
free  to  all.  The  Educational  Dupartmei.  is  under  the  control  of 
a  Chief  Sui>erintendent,  aided  by  a  Board  of  Education  and  County 
Inspectors. 

The  higher  institutions  nf  learning  are,  the  University  Of  New 
Bmnswlok,  at  Fredericton  ;  Mount  Allison  College,  at  Sackville ; 
and  St.  Joseph's  College,  at  Memramcook,  belonging  to  the 
Komou  Catholics. 

XV.  Divisions.— 159.  New  Brunswick  is  divided  into 
fifteen  coumies: — 

FIVE  COUNTIES  ON   THE  EAST  COAST. 
Comities.  Chief  PtaoM, 

Restigoiche DalhouBle,  Campbellton. 

Gloucester Bathurst. 

Northumberland  ...Newcastle,  Chatham,  Douglastown. 

Kent Rlchlbucto,  Buctouche. 

Westmoreland Dorchester,  Moncton,  Shediac,  Sackville. 

THREE  COUNTIES  ON  THE   SOUTH   COAST. 

Albbrt Hopewell,  Hillsboro'. 

St.  John St  John,  Carleton. 

Charlottk St.  Andrew's,  St.  Stephen. 

THREE   COUNTIES   IN   THE   INTERIOR. 

King's Kingston,  Hampton,  Sussex. 

Queen's Oagetown. 

SuNBURY Oromocto. 

FOUR  COUNTIES   IN  THE  \VE8T. 

York Fredericton,  Stanley. 

Oahlkton Woodstock. 

Victoria Andover,  Grand  Falls. 

Madawaska Edmundton. 
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XVI.  Towns.— 160.  Fredericton  (6502)  is  the  capital ; 
St  John  (39,179)  is  the  principal  city. 

Fredericton  is  beautifully  situated  on  tlie  St.  John 
River,  84  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  most  importiuit  build- 
ings are,  the  Legislative  Building,  Oovemment  House,  the  Uni- 
vertity,  the  formal  School,  the  City  Hall,  and  the  Cathedral. 

161.  St.  John,  on  a  rocky  peniuHuIa  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John,  has  a  fine  harbor  ojien  at  all  seasonR.  Large  quantitieH  of 
himber  and  lime  are  exjrarted  from  St.  John.  Carltton,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  forms  i>art  of  St.  John  City,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  suH]>en8ion  bridge.  It  contains  the  Lunatic 
Asylum.    Fortland  now  forms  part  of  the  city  of  St.  John. 

102.  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  on  the  Miramichi,  are  important 
places,  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building. 

Bt  Stephen,  on  the  St.  Croix,  and  St  Andrew's,  on  Passama- 
(luoddy  Bay,  are  also  important  towns,  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade,  ship-building,  and  fisheries. 

Saokrllle,  near  the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin,  is  the  seat  of 
Mount  Allison  College  and  Female  Seminary. 

Moncton  (8765),  on  the  Peticodiac,  is  the  location  of  the  head 
offices  and  principal  workshops  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

XVII.  Industries. — 163.  The  priucifial  eniploymeuts  nre 
agriculture,  lumbering,  fishing,  ship-building,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commerce. 

164.  Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  lUMherlng  has 
formed  a  leading  industry.  The  logs  are  generally  brought  down 
the  rivers  in  rafts.  The  manufacture  of  sawn  lumber  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  men. 

165.  The  manufactures  include  woollens,  cotton,  leather,  nails, 
and  various  kinds  of  hardware. 

166.  Tlie  principal  exports  are  lumber,  fish,  and  lime. 
The  imports  are  flour.  West  India  produce,  nmu'ifactured 
goods,  wine,  and  brandy. 

167.  The  railways  are,  the  Jntercolonial,  extending  through  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Province  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Quebec,  about 
225  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Muncton  to  St.  John,  89  miles ;  the 
St.  John  and  Maine,  with  U'l^nches  to  Woodstock  and  St.  An- 
drew's ;  and  thr  Neto  Bruntwick,  from  Fredericton  to  Edmundton. 

XVIII.  Oovemment.— 168.  The  local  government  is 
similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Legislative  Council 
consiflts  of  18  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  41 
members.    The  Council  is  to  be  abolished  in  1894. 


PBINOE  EDWABD  ISLAND. 
I.  History. — 169.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  partially 
colonized  by  the  French,  under  the  name  of  St  John's 
IsLind.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1758,  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  the 
Treaty  of  1763.  It  w.ts  attached  to  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia  until  1770,  when  it  became  a  separate  Province. 
In  1800  the  present  name  was  given  to  the  Island  in  honour 
of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 


Prince  Edward  Island  was  admitted  as  a  Province  of  the 
Dominion  in  1873. 

170.  A  l»rg«  part  of  Prince  Edward  IiUnd  wu  formarly  owned  by  Und- 
lordi  resident  In  KngUnd.  In  1875  an  Act  waa  paaaed  couiiielling  tlie  pro- 
I)rietora  to  aell  their  lands  at  a  price  flxed  by  commissioners  appointed  (or 
the  puvi'ose. 

II.  Position. — 171.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  on  tlie 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  is  seiuirated  fr.>m 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  by  Northumberland 
Strait 

It  is  8  miles  from  New  Brunswick,  15  miles  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  30  from  Cai*  Breton.     N.  lat.  46''-4r  T ;  W.  Ion.  62°-64''  21'. 

III.  Form.— 172.  The  Island  is  cresceut-shaiJed,  having 
the  concave  side  towards  tlie  Gulf.  Tlie  south  coast  is 
pai-allel  with  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

IV.  Coast.- -173.  Tliere  are  numerous  iudentationb  on 
the  coast.  The  most  important  are,  Richvwiul  Bay,  Cardigan 
Bay,  Ilillsloro'  Bay,  Bedeque  Harbor,  and  Egmont  Bay. 

Richmond  Lay  ond  Hillsboro'  Bay  divide  the  Island  into  three 
peninsulas.    There  are  many  good  harbors. 

174.  Tlie  principal  capes  are,  North  Cape,  East  Point, 
Bear  Cape,  Traverse  Cape,  Egmont,  and  West  Point. 

A  submarine  telegraph  crosses  from  Cape  Traverse  to  Tonnentine 
in  New  Brunswick.  In  winter,  ice-boats  run  between  these  ixnnts. 
It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  Island  with  the  mainland  by  a  rail- 
way tunnel. 

V.  Area. — 175.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  an  area  of 
2133  miles— equal  to  a  square  of  46  miles.  Extreme  length, 
130  miles;  breadth,  34  miles. 

VI.-IX.— 176.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating.  The 
most  hilly  portion  is  near  the  middle.  The  general  water- 
shed extends  east  and  west 

177.  The  streams  are  small,  but  often  have  deep  estuaries,  which 
are  important  to  navigation.  The  principal  rivers  are,  Montai/ue, 
HiUttjoro',  Dunk,  and  EUis.    There  are  many  small  lakes. 

178.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  free  from  stones, 
and  well  suited  to  agriculture. 

179.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful.  The  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  not  quite  so  great  as  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  Island  is  usually  shut  in  by  ice  from  the 
end  of  December  till  the  end  of  March. 

X.-XII. — 180.  No  minerals  of  importance  have  been 
discovered. 

181.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 


182.  The  ^"'w^'"  ;-.  ■•".  Htmilar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the 
moose,  cariboo,  raccoon,  and  porcupine  are  not  found  on  the  Island. 
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XIII.  Inhabitants.— 183.  '^  le  ])opulntion  in  1801  wiia 
10i),088.  Tlie  inhabiLinta  are  iimiiily  <lesceiiiiaiit8  of  British 
aiul  Irish  coloniHtM. 

The  inh.biUntM  of  French  oA^'m  are  ostimatod  at  10,000.  Tharo 
ivio  uhimt  3.J0  Iiidiniiri. 

1H4.  About  throo-soveutliH  of  tlio  popiiltition  ivro  Ivimiau  C'utl.olics. 
l''-eMl-ytoriaiiM  are  more  iiuiiieroiiM  than  all  other  ProtostaiitH  com- 
Inn  id.  Good  provision  h  made  for  general  education.  FreeschoolH 
we  o  eHtablishod  in  18.")2.  TcAcliorM  aru  trained  at  the  Normal 
Scl  ool,  Charlottetown.  There  aio  also  two  Collctjes  at  f  harlotte- 
tov  n. 

XIV.  Divisions. — 18.j.  The  Islfin  is  iliviiUd  into  three 
counties — Kiiii/n,  Queens,  and  Prince.  The  counties  are  sub- 
divided into  j>nfii>/ii'ii: — 

Couiitiea.  Chief  Pl.-ww. 

KiNT.s Georgetown,  Sonris,  Montague. 

(^u  KK.Ns Charlottetown,  Pownal,  IV'lfast. 

PitiNCR  '  ^^  Eleanor,  SummorHide,  Princetowii, 

I      Tignish,  Alhoru.n. 

The  Island  is  also  divided  into  sixty-aeven  lots  or  toian- 
sfiij>s,  which  are  numbered  from  1  to  (57. 

XV.  Towns.— 18G.  Charlottetown  (11,374),  the  capi'.al 
of  the  Isli<nd,  has  a.  hue  harl'or  at  tlie  confluence  of  h  >.st, 
North,  and  ^Vest  Eivers.  Its  main  streets  are  100  feet 
in  breadth.  The  city  has  four  public  squares,  on  one  of 
which  stands  the  Legislative  Building,  a  hnndsonie  stone 
edifice. 

187.  Summerslde  (2000),  on  Bedeque  Harl)or,  40  miles  weiit  of 
Charlottetown,  is  the  second  town  in  ixipulation  and  trade.  It 
exi)<>rt8  large  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  and  oysters.  St. 
Eleanor,  a  small  village  near  Summerside,  is  the  shire-town  of 
Prince  County. 

188.  Georgetown  (1000),  30  miles  east  of  Charlottetown,  has  a 
fine  harbor  and  a  large  trade  in  farm  produce. 

189.  Tlgnlsh  is  an  ini])ortant  fishing-station  in  the  north-west. 
SouilB  is  in  the  north-east. 

XVI.  Industries. — 190.  The  chief  purauits  are  agricul- 
ttcre,Jisfiing,  lumherinff,  ship-building,  and  commerce. 

191.  Tlie  principal  exports  .are  oats,  potatoes,  dairy  pro- 
duce, horses,  pork,  oysters,  and  fish. 

192.  A  railway  extends  from  Tigii><h  to  Souria,  167  miles,  with 
branch  lines  to  Charlottetown  and  Georgetown,  making  about  2(X) 
miles  in  all. 

XVII.  Government.— 193.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  rcs]K>nsibIe  Executive 
Council. 

The  T.egislature  consists  of  the  Grovemor,  r  Legislative  Ccuncil 
of  12  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  30  members. 

Both  the  legislative  Council  and  the  Assembly  are  elected  by 
the  people — the  former  for  eight  years,  the  latter  for  four  years. 


EXEROIP^  I. 

[map    ok    M.VHITIMK    I'ROVINCKS.] 

Point  out  and  describe  the  coast  waters,  capes,  Islands, 
mountains,  rivers,  lukes,  counties  and  towns  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswiclc,  and  Prince  Edward  Isiand. 

See  Sections  97,  99,  100,  108,  111,  112,  123,  139,  140,  141, 
1 15,  150,  159,  173,  174,  and  183. 


EZEBOISE  II. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  maritime  provlnos,  marking  coast 
waters,  capes.  Islands,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  coimtles,  and 
towna 
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QUEBEO. 

I.  History. — 1!.'4.  This  Province  wa.s  formerly  called 
Lower  Canada ;  iv  received  its  present  name  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  union  in  1867. 

The  Province  of  l^uebec  wan  called  by  its  present  name  from  1763 
to  1791. 

Cartier,  a  French  admiral,  sailed  up  the  St.  r,awronpo  in  l!i35. 
The  first  colony  wius  (istiiblishcd  liy  Chaniplain,  also  a  Frenclnnan, 
in  1008,  where  the  city  of  (.Juobec  now  sti  ndsj  and  during  the  h\ic- 
cecd'ing  century  and  a  lialf  many  colonists  from  Franco  settled 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

19.5.  Whilst  held  by  the  French,  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  formed  one  colony  under  the 
name  of  Canada,  sometimes  ^Iso  called  New  France.  In  17.59,  the 
British  took  the  principal  i>laces,  including  the  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Quebec,  which  w.-w  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
country.     In  1763,  France  ceded  the  country  to  Great  Britain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolutiin  an  invading 
army  from  the  revolting  colonies  was  sent  into  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  but  was  soon  com])ellod  to  retreat.  ' 

196.  In  1791,  the  country  was  divided  into  the  Prc.vinces  of 
Upper  and  Ijower  Canada.  In  1840,  by  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, these  Provinces  were  reunited  into  one  Province.  For  several 
years  previous  to  this  union  the  country  had  been  distracted  by 
]Mjlitical  contests,  which  resulted  in  a  civil  war  of  short  duration 
(1837-1838). 

II.  Position.— 197.  The  Province  of  Quebec  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  North-East  Territory  and  Labrador ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on  the  south  by  Bay  Chaleur, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  United  States;  on  the  west  by 
Ontario. 

The  Ottawa  separates  Quebec  and  Ontario,  except  for  a  few 
miles  near  its  mouth,  where  Quebec  crosses  the  river  and  includes 
the  right  bank. 

N.  lat.  45°-53'';  W.  Ion.  5r-79'. 

III.  Form. — 198.  Tlie  form  is  triangular,  with  one  side 
on  the  north,  one  on  the  south-east,  and  one  on  the  south- 
west. 
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IV.  Coast.— 

St.  Lawrence  ai 
It  is  blocked 
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The  capes  are, 
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IV.  Coast.— 199.  The  coast  is  confined  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  Chaleur,  on  the  iiorth-eaat. 

It  is  blocked  with  ice  in  the  winter,  so  that  navigation  is 
susi)en(Ied  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

The  princi])al  bays  are,  Chaleur,  Mai,  and  Oanpi. 
The  capes  are,  Point  St.  Peter,  Cape  Oaspe,  Point  de  Sfonts,  West 
Point,  Tourment,  and  Diamond. 

200.  The  islands  are,  AiUicosti,  BonaverUure,  and  Muff- 
dah'ii  Is.,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  Bit;  Yerte,  Au.v 
Coudres,  Orleans,  Montreal,  Jesus,  and  Perrot,  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  Calumet  and  Allumctte,  in  the  Ottawa  River. 

201.  Antlcosti  has  an  area  of  2000  square  miles.  The  southern 
shoruh  are  low  and  dangerous.  The  climate  is  severe.  Barley, 
potatoes,  and  turnips  are  cultivated.  Seal-hunting  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  pursuits.  Near  the  south  coast  is  a  largo  i)eat-bog.  The 
population  is  about  250. 

202.  Magdalen  Islands  are  situated  about  V^  miles  north  of  Cajxs 
Breton,  Coffin's  Inland,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  2.5  miles 
in  length.  Amherst  Island  has  the  principal  harbor.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  of  French  origin.  Their  chief  dei>eni1ence  is 
the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  and  sea'  hunting.     Population,  3170. 

203.  Blc  is  noted  as  the  scone  of  the  massacre  of  about  two 
hundred  Micmac  Indians  by  the  Iroquois  two  centuries  ago. 

204.  Orleans  is  20  miles  in  length  and  about  6  miles  in  extreme 
breadth.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  yielding  grain,  vegetables,  and 
friut. 


205.  Montreal  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  is  32  miles 
long  and  10  mileb  in  extreme  breadth.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Mmint  Boiial  is  a  beautiful  hill  near  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Jesus  Island  is  over  20  miles  in  length. 

"V.  Area.— 206.  The  area  of  Quebec  is  188,000  square 
miles ;  or  it  equ.als  a  square  of  434  miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 207.  The  surface  is  considerably  diversified, 
but  not  mountainous.  The  principal  mountains  are  two 
ranges  in  the  north-east,  along  the  lower  course  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

208.  The  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  belonging  to  the 
Appalachian  System,  continues  through  the  penins'jla  of  Gasp;5, 
whore  it  is  known  as  the  Notre  Dame.  Some  of  the  peaks  are 
nearly  4000  feet  high. 

On  the  north  of  the  river  are  the  Laurentide  IIUls,  extending 
from  the  Gulf  to  Cai>e  Tourment,  20  miles  below  the  city  of  Quebec. 
From  this  point  the  range  strikes  north-westerly  towards  Lako 
Superior.  These  hills  often  present  a  bold  appearance  along  the 
river.    Cat>e  Tourment  is  2000  feet  high. 

VIT.  Rivers.- 209.  Tl»e  principal  rivers  of  Quebec  are 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  By  means  of  these  rivers 
the  interior  is,  during  the  summer  months,  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  St.  Lawrence  forms  several  lakes 
in  Quebec,  as  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter.    The 
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largest  tributaries  are  on  the  north.  Tlie  Ottawa,  iSt.  Mau- 
rice, and  Sagueiuiy  are  the  most  important.  Ti«i  principal 
tributaries  on  the  south  are  the  Richelieu,  St.  FraTicis,  and 
Chaudiire.     {See  North  America,  31.) 

210.  The  Ottawa  is  about  800  miles  in  length.  Falls  and  rapids 
are  numerous  along  its  course.  By  the  holi>  of  canals  the  river  is 
navigable  to  Ottawa  City,  100  miles.  Chaudiire  Falh,  near  Ottawa, 
have  a  descent  of  60  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  over  200  feet.  Tliere 
are  several  lakes  in  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa  Teniiscaming,  70 
:niles  long,  is  the  largest.  The  valley  of  the  Ottawa  has  vast  re- 
sources in  its  timber,  minerals,  soil,  and  water-power.  The  prin- 
cipal trlbtttaries  from  Quebec  are  the  Oatineau,  Du  Licvre,  J)a 
Nord,  and  L'Astomption. 

211.  The  Bt  Maurice  forms  many  lakes  and  waterfalls  ;  its  banks 
are  generally  elevated  ;  and  after  a  course  of  over  400  miles,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  through  a  forest  country,  it  enters  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  three  mouths.  The  FalU  of  Shawanegan,  30  miles  from  Three 
Rivers,  have  a  descent  of  125  feet. 

212.  The  Sat:aenay  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  it  enters 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  120  miles  below  Quebec  City.  About  100 
miles  from  its  mouth  it  forms  a  large  expansion  called  Lake  St. 
John.  Navigation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by 
falls.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  is  noted  for  its  great  depth,  and 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  along  its  banks.  Precipitous  rocks 
rise  from  -500  to  1500  feet  above  the  water.  The  village  of  Chi- 
coutimi  is  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Ten  miles  below  this  place 
the  river  recedes,  forming  a  beautiful  basin  called  Ha-Ha  Bay. 
Tadowme  is  a  not^d  watering-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

213.  The  Monunurencjr,  flowing  into  the  St.  I^wrence  a  little 
below  Quebec,  is  noted  for  the  falls  near  its  mouth,  the  water  fall- 
ing 250  feet. 

The  Richelieu,  75  miles  long,  flows  from  Lake  Champlain,  and 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lake  St.  Peter. 

VIII.  Lakes. — 214.  Lakes  are  very  numerous.  {See 
Rivers,  209.) 

The  most  important  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are,  Metn- 
phremagoff,  Megantic,  and  TemiKouata.  The  northern  extremity  of 
Champlain  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

215.  Hempbremagog,  about  30  miles  in  length,  is  partly  in 
Vermont  State.  The  scenery  around  the  lake  is  very  beautiful. 
Well  cultivated  farms  lie  along  the  eastern  shores ;  on  the  west  are 
high  mountains. 

21G.  TemlBCOuata  is  the  source  of  the  Madatca*ka  Ricer. 
Meg^antic  is  the  source  of  the  Chtiudiire. 

IX.  SoiL — 217.  The  soil  in  the  east  is  not  well  adapted 
to  agriculture ;  in  the  west  it  is  fertile,  and  suited  to  the 
growth  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

X.  Olimate. — 218.  The  climate  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  subject  tc  greater  extremes  than  in  Ontario.  The  winter 
is  long,  with  steady,  severe  cold.  Deep  snow  protects  the 
ground,  and  affords  a  pleasant  motle  of  travelling.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  frozen  for  about  five  months.  Tlie  summer  is 
hot,  and  vegetation  is  mpid.     The  climate  is  hefdthful. 

XI.  Minerals. — 219.  The  principal  minerals  are  gold, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  lime,  and  slate. 

Ck>Id  is  found  chiefly  along  the  Chauditsrc ;  copper  in  the  Eastern 
Townships.    Iron  is  abundant  in  various  Tilaces. 


XII.  Plants.— 220.  The  settled  ixjrtion  of  this  Province 
ia  principally  a  narrow  country  along  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Beyond,  covering  the  greater  jwrtion  of  the 
Province,  are  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  ash,  maple, 
birch,  elm,  butter-nut,  and  other  trees. 

The  agricultural  products  consist  of  the  various  kinds 
of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  raised  in  the  other  provinces. 

XIII.  Animals.— 221.  The  wild  animals  are  the  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  and  other  fur-bearmg  animals. 

XIV.  Inhabitants,— 222.  The  population  in  1891  was 
1,488,586.  Nearly  three-fourths  are  of  French  origin. 
Those  of  British  descent  ixre  more  numerous  in  the  Eastern 
Townships.  '     . '  i 

About  six-sevenths  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Church  of  England  ranks  second  in  resjiect  to  numbers,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  third. 

The  Indians  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  belong  to  various  tribes. 
In  1871  the  total  number  was  80.57. 

223.  Common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  are  niunerous. 
Roman  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  have  separate  schools.  There 
are  three  Normal  Schools  sustained  by  the  Province — two  at  Mon- 
treal, and  one  at  Quebec. 

224.  The  most  noted  institutions  of  leamuig  in  the  Province  are, 
McOUl  College  in  Montreal ;  Laval  College  in  Quebec ;  and  Sithop't 
College  at  Lennoxville. 

XV.  Divisions. — 235.  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  divided 
into  sixty-one  counties : — 

SIX    COUNTIES   ON   THE  OTTAWA. 

Cuuiitiia.  Clilef  PlftC€«. 

PoNTiAC Bryson,  Portage  du  Fort. 

Ottawa Aylmer,  Hull. 

ARGENTKUtL Lachute,  St.  Andrews. 

Two  Mountains St  Bcbolastique,  St.  Eustache. 

Vaudbeuil VaudreuU. 

SouLANOEs Cotean  Landing. 

TWO   COUNTIES  ON   MONTREAL   ISLAND. 

Jacques  Caktikr LacMne,  Pointe  Clau-e. 

HocHELAUA Montreal,  Longue  Pointe. 

ONE   COUNTY   ON   ISLES  JESUS   AND    BIZARRE. 
Laval Ste.  Rose,  St.  Vincent  .le  Paul. 

FOURTEEN   COUNTIES  NORTH  OP  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE. 

Terrebonne St.  Jerome,  Terrebonne,  Sto.  Therese. 

L'AssoMPTioN L'Aseomption. 

Montcalm St.  Julienne,  Rawdon. 

JoLLiETTE JoIUette. 

Berthier Berthier. 

Maskinonok RlTitoe  du  Loup. 

St.  Maurice Three  Rivers,  Yumachiche. 

Champlain Batiscan,  St.  Anno. 

Portnkuf Cap  8ant4,  Portneuf. 

Quebec Quebec. 

Montmorency Chateau  Richer, 

Charlevoix St.  Paul's  Bay,  St.  Ir^ne. 

Chicoutimi OhlcontlmL 

Saoubnav Tadouauus. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT  COUNTIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE. 
Countie*.  Chief  PlacM. 

Ga8F£ Pero*. 

BoNAVENTVBB New  Carllde. 

RiHOUSKi RlmouBld,  Metis,  Bic. 

Tbmiscou.vta Iile  Verte,  Rivifere  du  Loup,  Cacouna. 

Kamouba»ka Kamouraska. 

L'IsLRT Bt  Jeaa,  Port  Joli,  L'lslet. 

MoNTUAONY St  Tlioma& 

Bellechasse St.  Michel. 

Dorchester Bte.  Hin<dUie,  St.  Anaelme. 

Levis Point  Uvla. 

LoTBiNiBRE LotMnitoe,  St.  Croix. 

NicoLET B6cancour,  Nicolet. 

Yamaska 8t.  Fran90l8,  Yamaska,  La  Baie. 

Richelieu Sorel,  St.  Ours. 

VerchJ!res Verohires. 

St.  Hyacinthe St  Hyaolnthe. 

Baoot St  Hngues. 

RoDviLLE MarlevUle. 

Iberville St  Atlumase.  ' 

Chamblit Cliamlily,  Longueil. 

La  Prairie La  Prairie,  Canghnawaga. 

St.  John's St  Jobn'B. 

Nafibrville .NaplerrlUe,  St.  R^mi. 

Chateauouay Ste.  Martln^^.  Chateauguay. 

Beacharnois Beanliamola. 

Hontinqdon Huntingdon. 

MissiSQUOi FreUghBburg,  Bedford. 

Brohe .....Knowlton. 

Shekford Waterloo. 

Drummond OnunmondvlUe. 

Arthabaska St  Cbrletophe. 

Mkgantic  Leeds,  Inverness. 

Bbauce St  Ptan^oU,  LaB^uce. 

Wolfe DudsweU. 

Richmond Ricbmond. 

CouFi<oN Cookalilre,  Compton. 

Sherbrooke Sherbrooke. 

Stanstead Stfinatead,  Coatlcook. 

•The  last  twelve  are  usually  called  the  Eastern  Townships. 
Most  of  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Province  live 
m  the  Eastern  To\vn8hips  and  in  the  cities. 

XVI.  Towns.— 226.  Quebec  (63,090),  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  is  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, 400  miles  from  its  mouth,  occupying  the  triangular 
ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St 
Charles  Eivers.  The  city  consists  of  the  Upper  Town,  on 
the  summit  of  a  promontory,  and  the  Lower  Tovnx,  adjoin- 
ing the  river,  where  the  chief  commerce  is  carried  on. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Towns  are  connected  by  two  or  three 
steep  winding  streets,  and  by  a  flight  of  broad,  wooden  steps.  Quebec 
is  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  citita  in  the  world.  The  Citadel 
stands  on  Cajie  Diamond,  which  rises  333  feet  above  the  river.  The 
hinilMT  trade  and  ship-building  are  the  most  imix>rtant  branches  of 
busincsH.  Immense  rafts  of  timber  are  brought  down  the  Ottawa 
and  St.  Maurice  Rivers,  and  stored  in  coves  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Quebec.  The  city  has  many  objects  of  interest.  Near  the 
Upper  Town  are  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  battle-ground  of  17.59. 
About  eight  miles  below  the  city  are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Mont- 
mnreney.     Among  the  imi)ortt>nt  imblic  buildings  of  Quebec  f.re 


the  Parliament  BailUings,  the  Houum  Catholie  Cathedral,  Laval 
University,  and  the  UrsvUme  Convent. 

227.  Montreal  (216,050),  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Dominion, 
is  situated  on  Montreal  Island,  in  the  St  Lawrence,  680  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  city  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  and  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  brought  here  for  exportation.  Montreal  is  built  largely 
of  limestone.  It  has  many  fine  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
the  City  Hall,  Custom  Souse,  Bonsecoura  Market,  McGill  University, 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  which  is  capable  of  holding  10,000  people, 
and  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  300  feet  long  and  226  feet  wide.  The 
manufactures  of  Montreal  are  important,  including  hardware, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  glass,  and  india-rubber  goods.  Near  the 
city  is  the  stupendous  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  crosses  the  river.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  60  feet  high  in  the  centre,  allowing  vessels  to  pass  under  it. 

228.  Tbree  Biverg  (8334),  at  the  threefold  mouth  of  the  St 
Maurice,  is  an  old  French  town,  90  miles  above  Quebec.  Its  iron 
works  and  lumber  trade  are  important. 

229.  St  Hyadntlie  (7061),  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  36 
miles  from  Montreal,  has  im[X)rtant  manufactures  in  wood,  iron, 
leather,  and  wool.    It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Hyacinthe  College. 

230.  Point  L6Tla  (7301),  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  the  city  of  Quebec,  manufactures  lumber,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  On  a  high  plateau  near  the  town  are  three  strong 
forts  built  for  the  defence  of  Quebec. 

231.  Sherbreoke  (10,110)  manufactures  cottons,  woollens,  and 
hardware. 

232.  Caoonna,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  131  miles 
below  Quebec,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  to  which  thousands 
of  people  resort  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

233.  LongueuU,  Sorel  (6669),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu, 
Hull  (11,266),  a  manufacturing  town  opposite  Ottawa,  Blmousld, 
a  watering-place  and  river-port  on  the  St  Lawrence,  are  import- 
ant towns. 

XVIL  Industries.— 234.  The  principal  pursuits  are 
agriculture,  lumbering,  iishiug,  ship-building,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commerce. 

Immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  brought  down  the  rivers,  in 
rafts,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  exirartation. 

The  exports  are  lumber,  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  fish, 
furs,  ashes,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  goods,  tweeds,  and  various 
manufactured  goods. 

The  Importa  are  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  iron,  coal,  tropical  pro- 
duce, and  various  manufactured  g<x)ds. 

Railways. — 235.  The  principal  railways  in  Quebec  are,  the  Inter- 
colonial,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Canada  Pacific.  The  Intcr- 
colonial  extends  from  the  eastern  borders  to  Levi,  opixwite  Quebec 
city.  The  Grand  Trunk  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Intercolonial 
from  Le"i  to  the  western  limits  of  the  Province.  A  line  also  runs 
from  Montreal  to  Portland,  in  the  United  States.  The  Canada 
Pacific  connects  Montreal  and  Quebec  (172  miles).  Other  lines 
extend  westerly  to  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and  easterly  through 
Main  to  New  Brunswick. 

XVIII.  Qovenunent.— 236.  The  Government  is  similar 
to  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  ■<, 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  24  members,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  73. 

BXBROIS&— find  the  distance  between  Quebec  and  Fredetio- 
ton.  When  It  Is  noon  at  Montreal,  what  Is  the  time  at  Ohar- 
lottetown  T 
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ONTARIO. 

I.  History. — 237.  Ontario  in  tlie  wealtliiest,  the  most 
populous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  British  Cohinibia, 
the  largest  Province  of  the  Dominion.  Its  growth  has 
been  very  rapid.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
nearly  all  forest  land,  and,  except  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  old  French  forts,  scarcely  a  white  man  was  found 
in  the  whole  country.  It  then  formed  a  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Amongst  the  e;\rly  settlers  were  many 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  United  States  during  the  War  of  Indejjendence  on  ac- 
count of  their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  Coming  entirely 
destitute,  as  all  their  property  had  been  confiscated,  they 
received  free  gi\auts  of  land  and  supplies  from  the  British 
Government. 

238.  Ontario  became  a  separate  ProTlnce,  under  the  name  of 
Vpp«r  Canada,  in  1791 ;  in  1840  it  won  reunited  to  Cjuoboc,  the  two 
forming  the  Province  of  Canada  until  the  organization  of  the 
Dominion  in  18C7 

By  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  in  1878  the  limits  of 
the  Province  were  extended  northerly  to  James  Bay,  and  westerly 
to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

II.  Position. — 230,  The  Province  of  Ontario  is  situated 
on  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  and 


on  the  west  of  Quebec,  the  Ottawa  River  for  the  most  ixirt 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  Provinces. 

Ontario  extends  westerly  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  English  River,  the  Albany,  and  the  intervening 
lakes  form  the  boundary  between  this  Province  and  Man'  jba  "  "d 
Keewatin. 

N.  lat.  42"— 52' ;  W.  Ion.  74^—95°. 

III.  Area. — 240.  Ontario  hits  an  area  of  220,000  squ 
miles  ;  or  it  equals  a  squ.are  of  470  miles. 

IV.  Surface. — 241.  Tlie  surface  is  level  or  gently  imdu- 
lating,  without  any  elevations  which  can  properly  be  called 
mountains. 

A  ridge  extends  westerly  from  Niagara  River,  end,  trending 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  runs  northerly  to  Nott^v/asoga 
Bay,  and  through  the  peninsula  between  Georgian  Bay  Mid  i^ake 
Huron.  The  Blue  Mountains  on  the  south  of  Nottavi  .uaga  Bay 
are  about  1000  feet  high. 

A  low  water-shed  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  from 
the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Simcoo,  and  Georgian 
Bay. 

V.  Rivers.— 242.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  St.  Law- 
retice;  the  Ottawa,  with  its  tributaries  (the  Nation,  liideau, 
Madawaska,  Bonnechere,  Petewaica,  and  Matawan) ;  Fr.^'it.h. 
Maganatawan,  Mushoka,  Severn,  and  Nottawasaga,  flowing 
into  Georgian  Bay  ;  Saugeen,  Maitland,  and  Aux  Sables,  i'lto 
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Lake  Huron  ;  Sydenham  and  Thames,  into  Lake  St.  Clair ; 
Grand,  into  Lake  Erie  ;  Trent  and  Moira,  into  the  Bay  of 
Quiutd  ;  the  Ahhitibbi,  Moose,  and  Albany,  into  James  Bay  ; 
the  Nipigon,  into  Lake  Superior ;  and  Hainy  River,  into 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

243.  Tlie  St.  Mary,  connecting  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron ;  tiic 
St.  Clair,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  S  .  Clair;  the  Detroit,  be- 
tween Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Krie ;  the  Niagara,  34  miles  long, 
between  Krie  and  Ontario ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  form  portions 
of  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 

244.  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  14  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  are  the 
grandest  and  most  celebrated  falls  in  the  world.  The  river  is  over 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  the  rapids  immediately  above  the  falls, 
the  descent  is  57  feet  in  half  a  mile ;  and  at  the  falls,  the  waters, 
rushing  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  fall  165  feet.  The  river  is  here 
divided  by  Goat  Island.  The  Hont  Shoe  Falls,  on  the  Canailian 
side,  have  a  breadth  of  1900  feet ;  the  falls  adjoining  the  United 
States  are  about  half  as  wide.  A  short  distance  below  the  falls, 
the  river  is  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge,  connecting  railway 
lines  on  opposite  sides.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  caused  by 
the  falls  is  overcome  by  the  Welland  Canal. 

245.  The  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulf,  is  750 
miles  in  length,  ^rom  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  200  miles,  the 
descent  is  230  feet,  a  large  part  of  which  is  included  in  rapids — the 
Galops  and  Long  SauU  being  the  principal.  Vessels  pass  ihrough 
the  rapids  in  descending  the  river;  the  up-passage  is  aided  by 
canals. 

24€.  The  Rideau  forms  part  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  connects 
Kingston  and  Ottawa.  The  Madawaska  is  over  200  miles  long. 
The  Petewawa  is  over  150  miles  long.  The  Matawan  is  wide 
and  dee]),  and  has  its  source  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Nipissing. 

247.  French  River,  flowing  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  Georgian 
Bay,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  Severn  flows  from 
Lake  Simcoe.  The  Saugreen,  150  miles  long,  flows  through  a  very 
fertile  country. 

248.  The  Thames,  100  miles  long,  flows  through  a  fertile  country. 
On  its  banks  are  Londov,  Chatham,  and  other  towns. 

249.  Grand  River,  130  miles  long,  is  navigable  70  miles  fur 
schooners  and  small  boats.  On  its  banks  are  Dunnville,  Caywju, 
Caledonia,  Brautfnrd,  and  Paris. 

250.  The  Trent,  70  miles  long,  is  noted  for  its  fine  w»ter-power 
and  numerous  mills. 

VI.  Lakes. — 251.  The  gre.it  lakes,  Superior,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  between  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
United  States,  are  the  greatest  collections  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe.  They  have  numerous  harbors  on  their  coasts, 
and  are  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  They  have  also  valuable  fisheries.  The  smaller 
lakes  of  importance  are  Nipigon,  Nipissing,  Temiscaming, 
and  Simcoe.     (See  North  America,  36-42.) 

252.  Lake  Nipigon  ia  70  miles  long,  is  very  deep,  and  is  thickly 
8tudde<l  with  islanda.    Nipissing  is  50  ndles  in  length. 

VII.  La^e  Coast.— 253.  The  principal  bays  on  the  lake 
co.mt  ai-e,  Thunder  Bay,  Black  Bay,  and  Nipigmi  Bay,  on 
Lake  Suijerior  ;  North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay,  on  Lake 
Huron ;  Nottawasaga  Bay  and  Owen  Sound,  on  the  south 


of  Georgian  Bay ;  Long  Point  Bay,  on  Lake  Eric  ;  Burling- 

ton  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Quints,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

254.  Some  of  the  more  important  Ports  are,  Prince  Arthur''s 
Landing,  on  Thunder  Say ;  ColUmjwood  and  Oxoen  Sound,  on 
Georgian  Bay ;  Goderich  and  Sariia,  on  Lake  Huron  ;  Windsor, 
on  Lake  St.  Clair ;  Part  Stanley,  Port  Dover,  and  Port  Colborne,  on 
Lake  Erie ;  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Whitby,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Belle- 
ville, and  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario ;  BrockvUle,  Prescott,  and 
Morrisburg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

VIII.— 255.    The    principal    islands    in    the    lakes  of 

Ontario  are,   Michipicoten,  in  Lake  Superior ;    the  Mani- 

toulin  Isles  and  Christian  Island,  in  Lake  Huron ;  Pelee 

Island  and  Loiuj  Point  Island,  in   Lake   Erie ;    Amherst 

/•'  W,  in  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Thousand  Isles,  in  the  Lake  of 

the  Thousand  Isles. 

2o6.  Tlie  Manltoulin  Isles  consist  principally  of  Grand  Manitou- 
liii,  Little  Manitonlin  or  Cockhurn,  and  Di'ummond.  Orand  Manl- 
toulin, 30  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad,  is  elevated  and  rugged. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Indians.  Drummond,  20  miles  in 
length  and  10  miles  broad,  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

257.  Amherst  Island  has  an  area  of  26  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  1189. 

258.  Thousand  Isleii  comprise  about  1.500  wooded  islets  in  the 


VIEW   AMONU    TUE  THOUSAND   ISLES. 

upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tliey  are  tfr.atly  celebrated  for 
their  beautiful  scenery.  Wolfe  Island,  "the  Queen  of  the  Thou- 
ssHid  Isles,"  ii  18  miles  in  length  and  7  miles  in  extreme  breatlth. 
It  has  well-cultivated  fields  and  fine  orchaids. 

IX.  Soil— 259.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  On- 
t.'irio  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  countries  in  the  world. 

X.  Climate. — 260.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  temper- 
ate. The  winter  ia  shorter,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  a>e  rather  less,  than  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  great  lakes  the  climate  is  milder 
than  in  other  jiarts  of  the  Province. 
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y.L  Minerals. — 261.  Outari>~  !...:?  great  mineral  wealth, 
including  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  uiukbl,  luarble,  gyjHum, 
petroleum,  and  salt.       ■' 

2G2.  Iron,  lead,  marble,  and  varioiis  other  minerals,  are  found 
in  the  section  of  the  country  between  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa. 

2G3.  Copper  is  very  abundant  on  the  north  shores  o7  Lake 
Superior.     T'-e  Wellinijton  Mints  are  the  moat  important. 

264.  The  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thunder  Bay  aiid 
on  Silver  Islet  in  Lake  Suiierior  are  very  rich.  Extensive  deposits  of 
nickel  are  found  near  Sudbury,  on  th'^  north  of  Georgian  Bay. 

265.  The  petroleum  wells  of  Lambton  County  yield  immense 
supplies  of  oil.  l^e  salt  veils  of  Goderich  and  Seaforth  have  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  salt  of  the  best  quality. 

Extensive  peat  beds  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

XII.  Plants. — 2GC.  The  forests  are  of  great  extent,  com- 
prising oak,  pine,  walnut,  maple,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  cedar, 
and  many  other  trees. 

The  agricultural  products  are  varied  and  abundant, 
including  all  the  ordinary  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of 
temperate  climates. 

Ontfirio  is  one  of  the  greatest  wheat-producing  countries 
in  the  world.  The  south-western  counties  yield  grapes  and 
peaches  of  excellent  quality. 

XIII.  Animals.— 267.  The  wild  animals  include  the 
deer,  wolf,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  cand  mink. 

Fish  are  very  abundant  in  the  lakes. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 268.  The  population  in  1891  was 

2,112,989.     The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  British  origin. 

(See  237.) 

Those  of  French  origin  number  about  33,000. 
The  various  Indian  tribes  comprise  about  13,000. 

269.  The  educational  system  of  Ontario  is  very  perfect.  Edu- 
cational affairs  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  member  of 
Government,  styled  Minister  of  Education. 

Teachers  of  the  lowest  grade  are  trained  in  county  model 
schools ;  the  higher  grades,  in  the  normal  schools  at  Toronto  and 
Ottawa.  The  most  noted  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Trinity  College,  and  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, at  Toronto,  and  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston. 

270.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants;  the 
remainder  are  Roman  Catholics.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and 
Presbyterians  are  the  largest  Protestant  bodies. 

XV.  Divisions.— 271.  Ontario  is  divided  into  forty-four 
counties  jvud  five  districts. 

The  Province  is  also  divided  into  electoral  districts. 

FIVE  COUNTIES  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

(County  Tmims  in  ^laek  Letter.) 
Coimtlea.  Chiil  Towlu. 

Glenoabrt Alexandria,  Lancaster. 

Stoumont Cornwall. 

DuNDAS Morrisburg,  Iroquois. 

Grenvillk Prescott,  Merrickville,  Kemptville. 

Leeds Brockvllle,  Gananoque. 


FOUE  COUNTIEis  ON  THE  OTTAWA. 
ConntliM.  Chief  Towut.  ^       * 

Prescott L'Oi.'Tnal,  Hawkesbury.  ^ 

Russell Russell. 

Carlkton Ottawa,  New  Edinb-.>  ixh.  ' 

Renfrew Pembroke,  Armprior,  Renfrew. 

ONE  COUNTY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  EAST  ONTARIO. 
Lanark.. Perth,  Almonte,  Carleton  Place,  Smith's  Falls. 

TWELVE  COUIVTIES  ON  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

Frontenac Kingston,  Portsmouth. 

Lennox     and      I  Kapanee,  Newbui^,  Bath. 
Addington....  ) 

Hastings Belleville,  Trenton,  M.ad<x!,  Stirling. 

Prince  Edward. ..Ploton,  Wellington. 
Northumberland.  Cobourg,  Brighton,  Colborne. 

Durham Port  Hope,  Bowman ville,  Millbrook,  Newcastle. 

Ontario Whitby,  Oshawa,  Port  Perry,  Uxbridge. 

York Toronto,  Yorkville,  Newmarket,  Aurora. 

Peel Brampton,  Streetsville,  Port  Credit. 

Halton Milton,  Oakville,  Georgetown. 

Wentworth Hamilton,  Dundas,  Ancaster. 

Lincoln St.  Catharines,  Niagara,  Port  Dalhousie. 

THREE  COUNTIES  IN  THE   INTERIOR   OF  CENTRAL  ONTARIO. 

Peterborough Peterborough,  Ashbumham,  Hastings. 

Victoria Lindsay,  Bobcaygeon,  Fenelon  Falls. 

Halibcrton Mlnden,  Haliburton. 

SIX  COUNTIES  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

Welland Welland,  Thorold,  Clifton,  Port  Colbome. 

Haldimand Cayuga,  Caledonia,  Dunnville. 

Norfolk Simooe,  Port  Dover,  Port  Rowan. 

Elgin Bt    Thomas,   Port    Stanlej',    Port    Burwell, 

Aylmer. 

Kent Chatham,  Romney. 

Essex Sandwich,  Windsor,  Amlierstburg. 

THIRTEEN  COUNTIES  ON  LAKE   HURON  AND  IN  THE 
INTERIOR. 

Lambton Samla,  Petrolea,  Point  Edward. 

Huron Ooderlch,  Clinton,  Seaforth. 

Bruce Walkerton,  Kincardine,  Southampton. 

Gbev  Owen  Bound,  Meaford,  Durham. 

SiMCOE Barrle,  Collingwood,  Orillia,  Bradford. 

MusKOKA Bracebridge,  Gravenhurst. 

Duffkrin Orangeville. 

Wellington Ouelph,  Fergus,  Elora. 

Waterloo Berlin,  Gait,  Waterioo,  Preston. 

Perth Stratford,  St.  Mary's,  Mitchell. 

Middlesex London,  Strathroy,  Parkhill. 

Oxtord Woodstock,  Ingersoll,  Tilsonburg. 

Brant Brantford,  Paris. 

FIVE   DI.STRICTS   IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Rainv  River Rat  Portage. 

Parhy  Sound Parry  Sound. 

NiPissiNO North  Bay,  Sudbury. 

Algoma Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Algoina  Mills. 

Thunder  Bat Port  Arthur,  Fort  William. 

Electoral  Dlvtslons.— 272.  In  some  cases  portions  of  different 
counties  are  united,  forming  Eketord  Divisions  or  Ridings,  for  the 
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election  of  members  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Provincial  Assembly.  BotllweU  and  Duffarln  are  Dominion 
Ridings ;  Monok  and  Oardwell  are  both  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial Ridings.  HaUburton  is  a  county  for  municipal  purposes 
only.  Lennox  and  Addlngton  are  one  county,  except  fur  electoral 
purposes. 

XVI.  Towns. — 273.  The  cities  oi  Ontario  are,  Toronto, 
Kingston,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London,  St.  Catharines,  Brant- 
ford,  Guelph,  Belleville,  St.  Thomas,  and  Stratford.  To- 
ronto (181,220),  situated  on  Toronto  Bay,  ia  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Ontario.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  con- 
nected with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  several  lines  of 
railway.  Its  manufactures  are  varied  and  extensive,  in- 
cluding railway  cars,  machinery,  sewing-machines,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  hardware. 

Toronto  is  built  ])rincii)ally  of  brick.  Among  the  many  fine 
public  buildings  arc  the  University  of  Toronto,  bfautifuUy  situated 
on  Queen's  P.irk,  Trinity  CoUiyc,  Oagoodc  Hall,  the  Normal  School, 
Parliament  House,  St.  James'  Cathedral,  and  3t.  Michael's  Cathedral. 

274.  Kingston  {1!>,2G-J),  on  a  fine  harbor  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  ranks  next  to  Qnel)ec  and  Halifax  in  tuo  strength 
of  its  fortifications.  It  has  extensive  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat 
of  Queen's  University  and  the  Military  School  of  vhe  Dominion. 

275.  Ottawa  (44,1.54),  on  the  Ottawa  River,  126  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  great  centre  of  the 
lumber  trade.  The  magnificent  Qoveniment  Buildiiujs  and  the 
Normal  School  are  the  most  imi>ortant  public  buildings.  Ridcau 
Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Govenior-General,  is  in  the  village  of 
New  Edinburgh,  a  suburb  of  Ottawa. 

270.  Hamilton  (4S,.180),  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  is  a 
prosi)erous  commercial  and  manufacturing  city.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  stoves,  glassware, 
sewing-machines,  shoes,  and  clothing. 

277.  London  (3],97!l),  on  the  Thames,  80  miles  west  of  Hamilton, 
is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  po|)ulous  agricultural  country,  and 
has  large  trade  in  grain  and  flour.  Its  medicinal  springs  attract 
many  invalids  during  the  summer  months. 

278.  8t  Catharines  (9170),  on  the  Welland  Canal,  has  a  beautiful 
situation  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  mineral  springps,  and  is  a  favorite 
resort  in  summer.  It  manufactures  flour,  leather,  sewing-machines, 
and  woollens. 

279.  Brantford  (12,753),  Ouelph  (10,.539),  (Jliathain  (90.52),  Dun- 
das  (3000),  aalt  (753,j),  Woodstock  (8012),  IngersoU  (5000),  Strat- 
ford (9501),  Peterborough  (9715).  Lindsay  (6081),  Perth  (3000),  and 
Brockville  (8793),  are  ini|X)rtant  manufacturing  towns. 

280.  Collingwood  has  a  large  trade  in  liunber  and  grain,  and  has 
steam  communication  with  the  ports  on  Lake  .Suijerior. 

281.  Goderioh  (4000),  Samia  (6093),  Coboarg  (4400).  Port  Hope 
(5042),  and  BelleTille  (9914),  are  important  manufacturing  townn 
and  lake  ports,  from  which  the  produce  of  the  country  is  shipped. 
Niagara  was  the  first  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 

XVII.  Industries.— 282.  The  most  important  pursuits 
are  agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  manufacturing,  fishing, 
and  commerce. 

The  exports  consist  princiiially  of  flour,  grain,  lumber,  ashes, 
petroleum,  salt,  cattle,  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  Imports  include  coal,  cloths,  silks,  wine,  tea,  and  tropical 
produce. 


BaUwajrs.— 283.  The  most  important  railways  in  Ontario  are  the 
Canada  Pacific  and  the  Grand  I'runk.  The  Canada  Pacific  cronses 
the  Province  from  Ottawa  to  the  Lake  of  the  Wocxls  (about  1200 
miles).  An  important  branch  runs  from  Sudbury  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  an  immense  bridge  gives  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States.  A  Canada  Pacific  Railway  line  also 
connects  Toronto  and  Montreal  (344  miles).  The  Orand  Trunk 
extends  from  the  eastrm  limits  of  the  Province  to  the  St.  Clair 
River  (about  500  miles).  Another  line  extends  from  Niagara  Falls 
to  Samia.  Indeed,  the  various  branch  lines  of  the  (rrand  Trunk 
form  a  complete  network  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province. 

284.  The  Welland  Canal,  28  miles  long,  connects  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario ;  the  Rideau  Canal,  120  miles  long,  cr.nnects  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  Ottawa  River.  There  are  also  canals  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Ottawa. 

XVIII.   Government.— 285.  The    local   government  is 

similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  but  one  House,  called  the  Assembly, 
which  is  composed  of  91  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

QUESTION.— A  merchant  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  purchases  a 
lot  of  flour  in  London,  Ontario,  and  sends  a  vessel  to  receive 
it  at  Montreal :  what  freight  will  the  vessel  carry  to  Montreal, 
through  what  waters  will  she  pass,  and  how  will  the  flour  be 
brought  to  Montreal  7 


EXERCISE  I. 

TmAP   of   ONTARIO.] 

Point  out  and  describe  the  rivers,  lakes,  islands,  counties, 
and  towns  of  Ontario. 


EXERCISE  n. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  marking  rivers, 
lakes,  islands,  counties,  and  towna 


MANITOBA. 

History.— 286.  Manitoba  formed  a  part  of  Hudson  Bay 
Territory.  It  was  organized  as  a  Province  of  the  Dominion 
under  its  present  name  in  1870. 

This  country  has  been  variously  known  as  Stlkirk  Settlement, 
Assiniboia,  aint  Red  River  Settlement.  It  was  included  in  a  large 
tract  purchasefl  in  1811  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  as  a  home  for  Scotch  emigrants.  The  early  colon- 
ists experienced  great  hardships.  They  spent  the  first  winter  on 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  spring  of  1812 
they  selected  a  home  at  Red  River.  Persecuted  by  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  who  regarded  them  as  invaders  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  they  .sought  refuge  for  a  time  at  Pembina.  For  two  or 
three  years  after  their  return  their  crops  were  totally  destroyed  by 
gri^shoppei-s  and  blackbirds  ;  and  suUsequently  much  damage  was 
caused  by  inundationp,  from  the  rivers. 

In  1835  the  country  was  repurchased  by  the  Company  from  the 
Earl's  executora. 

During  the  winter  of  1809-70,  whilst  negotiations  were  pending 
between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, the  colony  was  under  Riel's  independent  government. 

287.  Manitoba  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parallel 
5.3°  N. ;   on  the  southeast  by  Ontario;   on  the  south  by 
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the  United  States;  and  on  the  west  by  Assiniboia  aud 
Saskatchewau. 

Area. — 288.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Province,  east 
and  west,  is  over  500  miles,  and  the  width  is  about  280 
milea    The  area  is  about  117,000  square  miles. 

289.  The  surface  consists  largely  of  level  or  undulating 
prairies,  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  general  slope  is 
towards  the  north. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.— 200.  The  v^incipal  rivers  are  Red 
River  and  the  Amiiiboine,  which  unite  about  40  milea  from 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  southern  portions  of  Lakes  Winnipeg 
and  Manitoba  are  in  this  Province. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  flsb,  including  white  fish,  stur- 
geon, cat-fish,  perch,  and  pike.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are  numer- 
ous around  the  lakes  in  spring  and  fall. 

291.  Red  River  is  about  700  miles  lung,  and  iii  navigable  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Steamers  run  between  Winni- 
peg and  Moor  Head  in  Minnesota,  where  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  crosses  the  Red  River. 

The  Aaslnlboine  is  over  450  miles  in  length. 

Soil. — 292.  The  soil  is  very  deep  and  remarkably  fertile, 
yielding  year  after  year  without  manure  from  twenty  to 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Climate. — 293.  The  climate  is  subject  to  extremes. 
Steady,  cold  weather  prevails  during  the  winter,  but  the 
severity  of  the  cold  is  mitigated  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  spring,  warm  weather  comas  on  rapidly.  The 
climate  is  healthy. 

Products. — 294.  Manitoba  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 

countries  in  the  world.      It  is  specially  adapted  to  the 

growth  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables.     It  is  also  well 

suited  to  the  raising  of  stock. 

295.  The  woodlands  are  mostly  in  belts  along  the  margins  of  the 
rivers.     Poplar,  elm,  ash,  oak,  and  bass-wood  are  the  principal  trees. 

Population. — 296.  The  population  is  about  154,442,  and 
it  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  arrival  of  emigrants  from  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  from  Europe. 

297.  The  jieople  are  of  varied  origin,  including  British,  French, 
half  breeds,  Indians,  Russian  Mennonites,  and  Icelanders. 

298.  Education  receives  due  attention.  The  higher  institutions 
of  learning  are,  the  Untversity  of  Manitoba,  St.  Boniface  Colleye,  St. 
John's  College,  Episcojjalian,  and  Manitoba  College,  Presbyterian. 

Divisions.— 299.  Manitoba  is  divided  into  five  counties 
— Selkirk,  Provenc/ier,  Lisgar,  Marquette  East,  and  Marquette 
West.  It  is  also  divided  into  twenty-four  electoral  divisions, 
for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  local  Assembly. 

Towns.— 300.  Winnipeg  (25,642),  the  capital,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  forty 
miles  south  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  sixty-five  miles  from 
Pembina  in  the  United  States.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 
rapid  growth. 


801.  St.  Boniface,  on  the  east  side  of  Red  River,  oppjsite  Winni- 
peg, is  the  seat  of  St.  Boniface  College. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  on  the  Assiniboine,  in  a  fertile  and  impidous 
district,  is  an  imi^rtant  grain  market. 

Bromdon  is  a  rapidly -growing  town,  and  the  leading  grain  market 
of  the  Province. 

Bmenon,  Selkirk,  Rapid  Olty,  and  BUnnedosa  are  imitortant 
towns. 

Railroads.— 302.  The  principal  railways  are  the  Canada  Pacific 
and  its  bronchct 

^  »  TO'  .  1.,— 303.  The  local  Legislature  consists  of  but 
one  ;  :  <■'  •  wenty-four  membeiu ;  the  Executive  consists 
of  the  !  >:i  i't;i.  -i    Governor  and  a  Council  of  five  members. 


KEEWATIN. 

304.  The  District  of  Keewatin  was  separated  from  North- 
west Territory,  and  organized  as  a  distinct  country,  in  1876. 

305.  Keewatin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  Hudson  Bay  aud  James  Bay ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba ;  aud  on  the 
west  by  Saskatchewan  and  North- West  Territory. 

Physical  Features.  —  306.  The  general  8lo])e  of  the 
country  is  easterly  towards  Hudson  Bay.  Tiie  country  is 
generally  rugged  and  rocky,  abounding  in  small  lakes  and 
rapid  streams.  Numerous  falls  obstruct  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers. 

307.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Albany,  which  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  Keewatin  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  Severn,  the  Uayes,  the  Ndson,  the  Churchill, 
and  the  Great  Fish  River. 

The  Nelson  is  a  large  river,  about  400  miles  in  length,  bearing 
the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Winnijjeg  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  flows 
through  a  rugged  country,  and  has  many  falls  and  rapids. 

308.  The  climate  is  subject  to  extremes,  aud  in  the  north 
it  is  severely  cold.  The  country  is  not  suited  to  agriculture. 
It  has  extensive  and  valuable  forests,  its  mineral  re;?ources 
are  said  to  be  very  important,  and  it  has  much  wealth  in 
its  fur-bearing  animals. 

309.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians.  A  few  white 
people  are  stationed  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Comimny's  trading- 
posts  or  forts  for  the  purjwse  of  buying  furs  from  the 
Indians. 

310.  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mo\>th  of  the  Nelson 
River,  is  one  of  the  principal  trading-ixjsts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Comi)any.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  Hudson 
Bay  and  Strait  are  open  to  navigation.  At  this  season  vessels 
arrive  from  England,  bringing  such  articles  of  merchandise  as  the 
Indians  are  willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  furs, 

311.  It  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Nel- 
son, on  Hudson  Bay,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  direct  route  for  the  shipment 
o(  grain  from  the  North-West  to  Europe. 


, 
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NOBTH-EAST  TSSBITOBT  AND  LABBADOB. 

North-East  Territory.— 312.  A  large  tract  of  couutry, 
bouiideu  ou  the  north  by  Hudeoii  Strait,  ou  the  eaat  by 
Labrador,  on  the  south  by  Q\iebec,  and  on  the  west  by 
Ontario,  James  Bay,  and  Hudson  Bay,  is  called  Xorth-Eust 
Territory.  Its  extensive  forests  have  valuable  timber.  The 
soil  is  in  some  i)arts  suited  to  agriculture.  The  inhabitiints 
are  principally  Indians.  i     ■         . 

Labrador. — 313.  This  territory,  lying  along  the  coast 
from  Hudson  Strait  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  ex- 
tending iidand  to  include  the  country  drained  by  streams 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  belongs  to  Newfoundland.  Tlie 
country  is  generally  rocky,  cold,  and  barren,  and  the  vege- 
■tatiou  consists  of  mosses  and  shrubs.  In  the  sheltered 
valleys  are  groves  of  poplar  and  birch,  the  home  of  deer, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  wild  animals. 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  come  to  maturity,  but 
grain  does  not  ripen. 

314.  The  flsherlea  of  Labrador  are  very  valuable,  the  coa.st- 
waters  teeming  with  cod,  salmon,  and  herring.  The  fisliermen  who 
throng  the  coaitts  in  summer  are  chiefly  from  Newfoundland,  but 
they  also  come  from  (Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Utiited  States. 

Seals  are  very  numerous  in  the  Labrador  waters,  and  many 
steamers  and  sailing  vesselH  from  St.  John's  and  other  iHjrts  of 
Newfoundland  are  employed  in  their  caiituru. 

315.  The  Inbabltants  are  Algonquin  IndiauH,  Esquimaux,  and  a 
few  white  people  on  the  coasts. 

The  Esquimaux  are  small  in  stature,  and  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  have  been  tauglit  many  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Moravian  missionaries,  and  are  said  to  be  honest  and 
hospitable.  They  keep  a  large  number  of  dogs,  which  in  winter 
they  harness  to  sledges  and  drive  rajiidly  over  the  snow.  During 
the  long  winter  they  have  no  fire  in  their  little  huts,  except  their 
oil  lami>s. 

THE  NOBTH  WEST. 

History. — 316.  The  North-  West  is  a  name  often  applied 
to  the  vast  region  on  the  west  and  north-west  of  Manitoba, 
and  extending  to  British  Columbia  'ind  Alaska.  This  ter- 
ritory formed  a  part  of  the  great  country  which  was  long 
known  as  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  lud  which  was  purchased 
from  the  Company  iu  1870  by  the  Domiuiou  Government. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  began  its  oi>erations  in  1670  in  that 
section  of  the  country  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  which  included  the 
ba.sins  of  the  streams  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay.  Subsequently  the 
territory  was  extended  westerly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For  a 
[leriod  of  two  hundred  years  the  Company  derived  immense  reven- 
ues from  its  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  Dominion 
Government  t>aid  to  the  Company  81,500,000  in  compensation  for 
its  claims.  The  Comimny  retains  the  liberty  of  carrying  on  trade 
in  the  country,  the  possession  of  its  trading-posts,  with  a  block  of 
land  around  each  iwst  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres  in  all,  and  the 
right  to  grants  of  land  within  the  coimtry  south  of  the  northern 


branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  land 
laid  out  for  settlement. 

317.  In  1882  the  southern  part  of  the  North- West  Ter- 
ritory was  divided  into  four  great  divisions,  called  Dintrivti), 
which,  when  sufficiently  populated,  will  become  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  Districts.— 318.  Assiniboia  lies  along  the  United 
States  frontier,  on  the  west  of  Manitoba ;  Alberta  is  ou  the 
United  States  frontier,  between  Assiniboia  and  British 
Columbia ;  Saskatchewan  is  on  the  north  of  Assiniboia ; 
and  Athabasca  is  on  the  north  of  Alberta.  ITie  four  Dis- 
tricts comprise  an  area  of  about  430,000  square  miles. 
Tlie  vas'.  coinitry  on  the  •  'h  of  these  Districts  is  called 
Xorth-  West  Territory. 

Physical  Features. -'<ly.  'he  west  the  country  is 
elevated,  comprising  f  v.  '  s^'uk  .ut-  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  MouuUiiP'  Tlu  outhern  jjart  of  the  country 
includes  the  basins  of  ihs  •'  ,iiatchewan  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  basins  of  the  nunchul  and  Assiuiboine  Rivers.  The 
general  slope  of  thi  .'o    Is  easterly.     The  northern  jmrt 

of  the  country  is  in  t.^e  Losin  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  slopes 
towards  the  north. 

320.  TIio  Saskatcliewan  haw  two  main  branches.  North  Branch 
and  South  Branch.  The  North  Saskatoliewail  is  770  miles  in 
length,  and  is  usually  navigable  for  steamers  to  Carlton,  and  at 
certain  seasons  to  Edmonton.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Battle 
llivcr.  Soutb  Saakatchewau  i»  810  miles  in  length.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  Bow  River  and  Red  Deer  River.  From  the  con- 
fluence of  North  and  South  Saskatchewan  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Lake  Winniiieg  the  distance  is  280  miles. 

321.  The  AsBinlbolne  and  its  tributary  the  Qu'Appclle  are  the 
chief  rivers  in  the  south-east. 

322.  The  Mackenzie  flows  through  a  vast  plain.  It  has  two 
principal  sources,  the  AthahuKca  and  the  Peace  River.  The  Atha- 
basca, 800  miles  in  length,  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Brown, 
near  Yclloto  Head  Pass.  The  Peace  River,  1100  miles  in  length, 
rises  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Fertile  Belt.— 323.  The  country  on  the  Saskatchewan 
and  As-siniboine  Rivers  comprises  extensive  grassy  plains, 
varied  with  lakes,  marshy  tracts,  and  beautiful  park-like 
groves  of  poplar,  oak,  iish,  and  white  wood  on  the  margin 
of  the  streams.  Further  north,  also,  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Peace  River,  are  long  reaches  of  rich  prairie 
lands,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  bright-colored  flowers. 

324.  The  climate  in  these  Districts  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ontario,  only  the  winters  are  more  severe  and  the  nights  in 
simimer  are  cooler.  On  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  severe  cold  is  borne  with  less  discomfort.  The 
snowfall  is  light,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  depth.  There 
is  but  little  rain  in  spring  until  towards  the  end  of  May  and 
the  first  of  June.  Frequent  thunder-showers  occur  in  July 
and  August 
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The  BOutli-weHtem  jmrt  of  AHHiniboia  and  the  adjo''nin(;r  l»rt  of 
AlUTta  often  Buffer  from  lock  of  rain.  The  wintem  here  are 
goneially  uiild,  a  warm  wind  often  blowing  from  tho  inoimtainH 
on  the  west. 

325.  The  four  Districts,  as  v/ell  as  a  large  territory  further 
north  along  the  Peace  River,  luive  vast  asricultural  re- 
BOOrces.  Tliey  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
grain  and  to  stock-raising. 

riie  mineral  resources  are  not  well  known.    Alberta  contains 

vaHt  coal  KeUlfi. 

32G.  Extensive  forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  along  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Peace  River. 

327.  Wild  animals  am  numerous  in  the  forcBtH,  including  the 
moo.se,  deer,  wolf,  bear,  fox,  and  other  fur-'njaring  animals. 

The  Far  North.— 328.  In  the  extreme  nortii  tlie  winnTs  are  in- 
tensely cold,  and  during  the  short  Bunimer  the  ground  in  thawed 
to  the  dejrth  of  only  a  few  inches.  The  vegetation  here  consistM 
of  Bhrubs,  coarse  grasses,  mosses,  and  lichens. 

Inhabitants.— 329.  The  population  of  the  North- West 
is  made  up  of  white  people,  Indians,  and  half-breeds.  The 
white  people  are  mostly  new  settlers,  who  have  crnie  from 
the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  from  various 
countries  of  Europe.     The  total  population  is  about  94,000. 

Towns. — 3.30.  The  most  imix)rtant  towns  are  Ilegimi, 
Medicine  Hat,  Qu'Appclle.  and  Moose  Jaw,  in  Assiniboia ; 
Cahjary,  Edmonton,  and  Fort  M^Leod,  in  Alberta ;  and 
Prince  Albert,  in  Saskatchewan. 

331.  Begina,  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  in  one  of  the 
finest  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  country,  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  four  Districts. 

Medicine  Hat  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  coal  district. 

332.  Prince  Albert,  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Saskatchewan,  is  connected  with  Regina  by  a  branch  railway. 

333.  Calgary,  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  is  in  a  grazing 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  branch  railway 
runs  north  to  Edmonton  and  south  <■<)  Fort  M'Leod.  Edmonton 
is  in  a  rich  coal  district. 

Banff  hac  an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs.  In  the  '  sighborhood,  also,  is  the 
Canadian  National  Park,  with  its  beautiful  scenery  of  mountains,  valleys, 
lakes,  and  streams. 

334.  The  government  of  the  four  Districts  is  vested  in  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Council. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

History. — 335.  British  Columbia  formed  a  part  of  Hud- 
son Bay  Territory  until  1858,  wiien  the  discovery  of  gold 
attracted  crowds  of  miners,  and  the  country  wsis  organized 
OS  a  British  Province.  It  was  admitted  as  a  Province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1871. 


336.  This  Province  ia  bounded  on  the  norlh  by  North- 
West  Territory  ;  on  the  east  by  Athabasca  and  All)orta ; 
'  •!  the  south  by  the  United  States  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  inrallel  of  00"  N.  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Britinh 
Columbia  and  North-West  Territory.  The  United  States  Terri 
tory  of  Alaska  extends  Houtherly  along  the  Pacific  coast,  seinrat 
ing  tho  northern  half  of  British  Columbia  from  the  ocean. 

337.  The  coast  is  fringed  with  narrow  bays,  and  studded 
with  islands. 

Tlie  most  important  harbors  are  Burrard  Inlet,  Home 
Sound,  Bute  Inlet,  Mouth  oj  the  Skeoiu,  Usquimalt,  JVanuimo, 
and  Darday  Sound. 

The  principal  islands  are  Vaitconver  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
The  most  important  coast  waters  are  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
the  (Julfof  Georgiii,  and  ♦lie  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  wliich 
sej)ai-ate  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland. 

338.  Vancouver  Island  derived  its  name  from  Vancouver, 
of  the  British  navy,  who  explored  its  coast  in  1792.  It  was 
formed  into  a  separate  Province  in  1858.  In  18G6  the  island 
and  the  mainland  were  united  into  one  Province.  Vancouver 
ib  the  largest  island  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  having  an 
area  of  15,937  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  Peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  island  has  many  fine  harbors.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  humid,-  resembling  that  of  England. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  The  forests  yield  excellent 
timber.     The  island  is  noted  fur  itn  rich  coal  minea 

339.  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  comprise  a  group,  of  which  the 
I>rincii)al  are  Oraham,  Moreshij,  North,  and  Preseott.  They  have  a 
delightful  climate,  and  are  rich  in  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 

Area. — 340.  British  Columbia  has  an  area  of  341, .300 
square  miles  ;  or  it  equals  a  square  of  584  miles. 

The  Province  is  765  miles  in  lengpth,  and  400  miles  in  breadth. 

Surface  and  Rivers. — 341.  The  general  surface  is  elevated 
and  rugged.  The  Rocky  Mountaiiia  extend  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Province,  and  the  Coast  Monntaim  are  in 
the  west  near  the  coast.  Between  these  mountain  ranges  is 
an  elevated  plateau,  having  an  average  height  of  3000  feet, 
and  furrowed  by  deep  valleys.  Tlie  Coast  Mountains  are 
broken  by  deep,  narrow  gorges,  through  which  the  rivers 
make  their  way  to  the  sea. 

342.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Stelnn,  the  Sheena  or 
Simpson,  the  Finlay,  the  Frater,  the  Thompson,  and  the 
Columbia. 

343.  The  FSraser  River,  about  700  miles  in  length,  is  the  must 
imijortant  river  of  the  country.  At  Lytton,  about  180  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  is  joined  by  the  Thompxm,  a  large  tributary  flowing 
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from  the  eafit.  Frnni  thin  |M)int  to  Vale,  60  inileii  further  down, 
the  river-banks  are  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  their  (tcnniry. 

The  Fraser  is  navigable  for  Rteainers  to  Yale,  about  I'JO  miloii. 

344.  The  Columbia  ia  a  rapid  river,  about  1200  milea  in  length. 
Its  lower  coursie  ih  in  the  United  States. 

346.  The  climate  on  the  coast,  influenced  hy  warm  ocean 
currenta,  ia  much  milder  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie 
Dominion  in  the  same  latitude.  Tlie  s[)ring  ia  very  rainy, 
hut  the  summer  months  are  pleasant.  T.ic  table-landa  of  the 
interior  have  but  little  rain ;  the  cold  in  winter  is  savere, 
but  the  fall  of  snow  ia  light.  In  summer  the  days  are  liot 
and  the  nights  are  cool. 

340.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Owing  to  the  dryneaa 
of  the  climate  the  interior  is  not  generally  suited  to  agricul- 
ture; but  when  watered  by  irrigation,  the  soil  is  very 
productive. 

347.  The  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  provinces,  including  wheat,  barley,  ixttatoea,  and 
tumijM.     Little  attention  has  been  given  to  agriculture. 

The  PorestS.— 34S.  The  mountain  slopes  and  all  tlu' 
couutiy  along  the  west  coast  are  covered  with  forests. 
On  the  coast  country  the  forests  are  magnificent.  Douglas 
pine  grows  here  to  an  immense  size.  The  larger  trees  are 
from  150  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  have  a  diameter  of  10 
feet  at  the  ba.'^e.  These  forests  yield  valuable  timber,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exjwrted  to  Australia  and  other 
countries. 

349.  The  table-lands  of  the  interior  are  generally  desti- 
tute of  trees.  In  some  jwrts  the  low,  brown  sage-bush  ia 
the  principal  vegetation ;  in  other  parts  the  ojien  plains  are 
covered  with  bunch-grass  and  other  nutritious  herbs.  Much 
of  this  country  is  well  adapted  to  gr;«ing. 

350.  The  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  is  very 
great.  Gold  is  abumlant,  especially  along  the  ujjper  course 
of  the  Fraser  and  on  the  Thompson  Eivei-s. 

Bituminous  coal  is  plentiful  in  Vancouver ;  .anthracite  in 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islanils.  Silver,  copper,  and  iron  are 
also  supposed  to  be  abundant. 

351.  The  flBhertes  are  very  valuable.  In  the  rivem  are  s.::amon 
and  sturgeon  of  imnien-e  size,  and  the  coast  waters  teem  with 
herring,  cod,  and  halibut. 

3.52.  Fur-benring  animals  are  numerous. 

Inhabitants. — 353.  The  principal  settlements  are  in  the 
south  of  Vancouver,  along  the  navigable  part  of  the  Fraser 
River,  and  in  the  Cariboo  District.  The  population  in  1891 
was  92,767. 

Towns.— 354.  Victoria  (16,841),  the  capital,  has  a  beauti- 
ful situation  in  the  south-east  of  Vancouver.    It  h.-is  a  good 


harbor,  and  two  or  three   miles  distant  is  tlie  harbor  of 
Esquimalt,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Naaalmo  is  a  thriving  village  on  Vancouver,  in  the  neighlxir- 
hood  of  valuable  coal  mines  and  freestone  quarries. 

35.V  New  Westminster  (A((41),  the  former  capital,  w  situated  on 
the  Fraser  River,  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  scenery  is  magniti- 
cent,  and  its  climate  delightful.  The  river  fishery  is  its  principal 
induxtry. 

lytton  is  a  village  on  the  Fraser  Biver,  about  170  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Tale  is  an  imi>ortaiit  village  on  the  Frasur,  al)out  60niilt« 
below  Lytton. 

Vanoouver  (13,686),  the  terminus  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway, 
on  Burrard  Inlet,  is  a  new  town  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  connected 
with  Jai>an,  China,  and  Australia  by  a  regular  line  of  steamers. 

356.  The  chief  resources  of  British  Columbia  are  its 
minerals,  forests,  and  fisheries. 

357.  The  Legislature  consistH  of  a  single  House,  called 
the  Atseinhly,  comi>oaed  of  thirty-three  members. 

REVIEW.— (1.)  Olve  the  area,  population,  leading  Induitrles, 
and  the  capital,  with  position  and  population,  of  each  Province 
of  the  Dominion. 

(2.)  Name  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  Dominion,  and  give  their 
population. 

(3.)  Trace  the  usual  route  of  travel  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Man- 
itoba. 


NEWFOUNT>LAND. 
History, — 358.  The  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  tlis- 
coveretl  by  Cabot  in  1497.  The  impo.'tant  fisheries  on  its 
coast  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, French,  and  English.  In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  took  formal  possession  of  the  Island  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.")9.  Settlements  were  formed  in  Newfoundland  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  by  the  English  and  the  French.  Colon- 
ization advanced  very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  jealousies  of  the 
riv.ll  Powers  and  opjiosition  from  those  who  wished  to  monopolize 
the  iishories. 

In  1713,  the  French  ceded  Newfoundland  to  Great  Britain.  It 
was  nominally  attached  to  the  Government  of  Nov.i  Scotia,  until 
1728,  when  it  became  a  distinct  Province.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  the  Island  was  finally  confirmed  to  Britain.  The  small 
islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  on  the  south  coast,  are  still 
held  by  the  French  as  fishing-stations. 

Position. — 360.  Newfoundland  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  60  miles  north-east  of  Cape 
Breton.  It  is  separated  from  L-abrador  by  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  which  at  tlie  narrowest  i^irt  is  only  12  miles  in 
breadth. 

N.  lilt.  4C"  37'-51°  40" ;  W.  Ion.  .52°  41'— 59'  31'. 

Form.— 361.  The  Island  has  the  general  outline  of  a  triangle. 

Coast.— 362.  The  coast  line  is  very  irregular,  and  ia 
about  1200  milea  in  length. 
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riKIIINU   ON   THE   BANKS   UF   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Tlie  principal  COast  waters  are,  the  Sti-ait  of  Belle  Isle, 
Hare  Day,  White  Day,  yotre  Dame  Day,  Donuvinta  Bay, 
Trinity  Bay,  Conception  Day,  I'laoenlia  Day,  Fortune  Day, 
Hermitage  Day,  St.  George  Day,  and  Bay  of  Islands. 

363  Tho  Peninsula  of  Avalon  is  formed  by  Trinity  and  Placentia 
Bays. 

304.  The  principal  capes  are,  BaulJ,  fit.  Joint,  Freeh,  Bomtiitta, 
Brcakheart,  Sace,  May,  Ray,  and  St.  Ocorije. 

365.  The  principal  islands  on  the  coaat  are,  North  Belle 
Me,  South  Delle  Isle,  Fogo,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon. 

3G6.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  south  coast,  belong 
to  Frivnce.     Tliey  are  valuable  chiefly  as  fishing-stations. 

The  Banlu.— 367.  Off  the  south  and  east  coasts  is  a  submarine 
plateau,'  called  the  Bank*  of  Ntvifoundland,  about  600  mil«8  in 


lonKth,  by  200  in  broa<ith.  The  water  hei-o 
!m  nmvh  Nhullowor  than  in  other  ]>artH  of 
tho  ocean.  Tlui  lianks  are  ut'lobrate<l  for 
llitiir  cod  fiMheriiiH. 

A  lubmarlne  tilegraplilc  cable  from 
X<^\vfllundland  to  Ireland,  and  another 
from  Xnwfoundhuid  to  Cajio  Jtroton,  con- 
nect America  with  Kiir<>|K>. 

Aroa. — 308.  Ncwfomidland  hax  an 
area  of  about  40,2('K)  mpiare  tuiles ; 
or  it  LMpiala  a  square  of  2(H)  miles. 

Kvtiemt)  len^'th,  400  ndles;  breadth, 
320  niili'N. 

Surface  and  Rivers.— 30!).  Tlie  in- 
terior coiittistM  largely  of  tjible-lantl, 
varied  with  low  mountain  ranges. 
A  largo  area  is  covered  with  lakes 
and  marches.  The  land  id  strewn 
with  rocks,  and  the  more  elevated 
jMirtions  are  barrens  rgvered  witli 
HJirubs. 

Extensive  tracts  of  country,  eajw- 
cially  on  the  west  of  the  Island,  are 
clothed  with  fine  forests,  and  tlie  soil 
in  these  wooded  districts  is  said  to  be 
well  suited  to  agriculture. 

370.  Tho  principal  rivers  are,  tho 
Kvploits,  the  Gander,  the  Great  Cod 
Roy,  and  the  Ilumher. 

The  Exploits  is  the  longest  river,  and 
is  about  l.'iO  miles  in  length. 

The  Great  Cod  Rojr,  about  sixty  ndles 
in  length,  flows  through  a  wull-wooded 
and  beautiful  country.  The  Humber, 
about  100  ndles  in  length,  also  has  fine 
forests  along  its  banks. 

371.  Lak^S  are  very  numerou.s.  The  largest  are,  Qra^ul 
Pond,  lie  J  Indian  Lake,  and  Gander  Day  Pond. 

Orand  lond,  about  60  miles  in  length,  is  drained  by  the  Humber 
River.  Bed  Indian  Lake,  30  ndles  in  length,  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Exploits.    Oander  Bay  Pond  has  its  outlet  in  the  Gander  River. 

Climate. — 372.  On  account  of  the  maritime  jiosition  of 
Newfoundland  ita  climate  is  not  liable  to  great  extremes  of 
temijerature.  Vast  quantities  of  ice,  brought  down  by  jwlar 
currents  from  the  Arctic  regions,  retard  the  progress  of 
spring.  Tlie  icebergs  also  condense  the  vapors  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  produce  dense  fogs  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.     The  climate  is  healthful. 

373.  Agriculture  has  received  but  little  attention. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  successfully  cul- 
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tivatud ;  ami  in  aoinc  parU  of  the  Ifilnnd  tho  Roil  aiid  cltmat« 
lire  well  Hiiited  to  wheat  and  other  knulN  of  grain. 

374.  Mlnanlt.— Newfoundland  m  riuli  in  niinernli*,  in- 
cluding Hilver,  coi>i>er,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  {ilunibago. 

The  copper  mlnet  <>f  B«ttH  (?i>ve  give  eiiiployment  to  »  larRO 
numlier  of  iiion  und  yiuld  u  lar^'u  revenue.  There  are  iiImo  valuable 
C(>i>i)er  inimiM  iit  Tilt  Cove. 

The  Fisheries.— 375.  The  fiHherios  on  the  coatit  of  New- 
foundland ciinHtitute  the  chief  induutry  of  the  iHland,  and 
they  have,  aince  the  discovery  of  America,  be^n  a  great 
Hourco  of  wealth.  The  BankH  of  Newfoundland  are  the 
most  celehruted  cod-tishing  grnundi)  in  the  world.  The 
coasts  Hwann  with  almoHt  all  kinds  of  fisli,  and  they  also 
nlmund  in  scalu  and  i)<)r|)oi8e». 

376.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  deer,  wolf,  bear, 
leaver,  marten,  ami  fox. 

Population. — 377.  The  i)opulation  of  Newfoundland  is 
about  194,000. 

The  inhabitantH  live  near  the  cniuit,  and  the  moRt  lmi>nrtant 
towTM  and  settlumentH  are  in  the  Houth-eaitt.  Nearly  oiio-half  tho 
inhabitantn  are  Roman  Catholica,  ami  abnut  une-third  are  EpiHco- 
paliang.     Separate  or  denominational  schoolH  prevail. 

378.  Newfoundland  is  divided  into  fifteen  electoral  dis- 
tricts. 

Towns.— 379.  St.  John's  (3<>,()00),  the  capital,  is  the  most 
easterly  city  of  North  Amcriciv.  It  is  1620  miles  dist<int 
from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  suiKjrior  harbor, 
which  is  approached  by  a  strait  called  the  "  Narrows,"  with 
high  rocky  cliffs  on  each  side.  The  cl'ief  industries  are  the 
cod  and  seal  fisheries,  and  trade  in  oil,  fish,  and  goods  re- 
quired by  the  fishermen. 

380.  Harbor  Grace  (8000)  has  a  gnnd  harbor  and  an  extensivc 
trade.  Carbonear,  on  the  north  Hirlu  of  Conception  Bay,  Bona- 
Tlsts,  BrigUB,  Trinity,  Burin,  and  TwlUingale  are  important 
townR,  having  each  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitantH. 

381.  Heart's  Content,  a  vilhme  on  Trinity  Bay,  is  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Atlantic  cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 

Betta  Cove  and  Tilt  Cove  are  imted  for  their  cop|)or  mines. 

Industries. — 382.  The  co<i  seal,  and  other  fiHlieries  are 
the  chief  pursuits.  The  cod  tiMiieries  are  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  The  rich  copper  mines  are  becoming  an  im- 
jKjrtant  field  of  labor. 


Total  value,  about 


Tho  principal  exports  are  fish  and  oil. 
90,860,000. 

The  Imports    embrace  flour,   tropical  produce,   manufactured 
goods,  and  lumber.     Annual  value,  87,800,000. 

OoTemment. — 383.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  two  Houses — a  Lfr/islaiive  Council  of 
12  memboni,  and  an  Auembly  of  30  members. 


A  portion  of  LAniiADOR  lying  ah)ng  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  extending  from  Ca|)e  Chidley  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  NewfoundluP''.     (See  314.) 

EZBKOnBS  OH  THE  0L0B&-(1.)  Rnd  th*  dlituto*  bat-STMn 
tlia  oltjr  of  Quebec  and  VlctorU. 

(2.)  Wlien  It  U  noon  at  Quebec,  wliat  li  tlie  tlma  at  VtotorU7 

(S.)  Find  tho  length  of  the  longest  day  at  York  Factory. 

(i.)  Find  tho  distance  Itom  Vancouver  to  Japan. 

(5.)  Find  tho  time  of  lunrlse  and  sunset  at  White  Bay  (lat.  00°) 
on  the  aist  of  June. 

QUZBTION.— A  ship  sails  from  Liverpool  to  York  Factory  and 
back:  through  what  waters  does  she  pass,  what  freights  will 
■he  probably  carry,  and  what  Is  the  distance  sailed? 


THE  UNITED  STATF>S. 

I.  History.— 384.  The  United  States  origu.ally  consisted 
of  thirteen  British  colonies,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
They  declared  their  indei)endence  in  1776  ;  which,  after 
several  years'  war,  waw  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1783. 

The  Bevolution,  as  the  struKgle  for  independence  is  called,  was 
caused  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Uovemment  to 
impose  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  After  vainly  remonstrating,  the 
colonists  api>eale(l  to  arms. 

The  thirteen  colonii's  were  Now  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jomey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Marj-land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  (ieorgia. 

Tlie  first  battle  between  the  colonists  and  the  British  was  that  of 
Bunker  Hill,  near  Boston,  in  1775;  and  the  last  was  fought  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  in  1781. 

385.  The  United  States  did  not  originally  comprise  much  over 
one-fourth  of  the  present  »rcrt.  The  wh<ilo  country  between  tho 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  Texas,  belonged  to 
the  French.  This  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  for 
?I15,000,000.  In  181!),  the  imninsula  of  Florida  was  obtained  from 
Spain ;  in  1845,  Texas,  having  previously  gained  its  independence 
from  Mexico,  was  annexed  ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  war  with  Mexico, 
in  1848,  New  Mexico  and  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

386.  Alaska,  formerly  called  Russian  America,  was  purchased 
from  Russia  in  1867,  for  87,250,000. 

387.  The  most  noted  recent  event  in  tho  history  of  the  United 
States  1b  the  Southern  Rebellion.  In  1861,  eleven  of  the  Southern 
States  withdrew  from  the  I^nion,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate  republic.  After  a  sanguinary  stniggle  of  four  years,  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Federal  Power. 

388.  Ihe  United  States  furnish  tho  most  reuiuj.-kablo  example  of 
rapid  national  growth  which  the  worlil  has  pv.  i  witnessed.  The 
resources  are  exceedingly  varied  "ud  f  oat.  Emigrants  have 
crowde<l  ir  from  almost  every  covni  -.y  of  the  Earth,  and  t!-.-  popu- 
lation is  fifteenfold  grreater  than  at  the  Revolution.  The  United 
States  is  by  far  the  most  pov.e:fu;  state  in  America,  ai;i.  ranks 
with  the  great  Powers  ot  Europe. 

II.  Position. — 389.  This  great  country  Is  situated  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  It  comprises 
the  whole  breadth  of  Nortli  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
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the  Pacific,  aud  exteiuls  fi.)ni  British  America  ou  tlio  north 
to  ^rexico  on  the  south. 

N.  lilt.  2.r  S^—JO";  W.  Ion.  07-124°. 

The  Rio  Grande  soparatos  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  from 
El  Paso  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

III.  Form. — 39(1.  The  general  outline  is  that  ,  '  a  fonr- 
sideil  figure,  liaving  its  greatest  length  ejiat  and  west. 

The  p.istern  coast '  ine  cuts  th  i  mei  idian  at  an  angle  of  about  4.5 
de^^tees ;  the  western  coast  foims  the  %rc  of  a  circle. 

IV.  Coast. — 391.  The  coast  line  is  over  GOOO  miles  in 
length.  The  northern  jKirt  of  the  Atlantic  coa.st  is  high  and 
rocky,  presenting  exceUeni  iiarlioi's.  South  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  aud  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  coast  is 
genendly  low  and  siiudy,  and  the  harbore  are  obstructwl  by 
uind-bars.  The  Pacific  coiiat  is  elevated  and  regidar.  It 
has  fine  harbors. 

392.  Tlie  princii'.al  coast  waters  are,  ^f(lss(l<:llllsl■tt.1  Bntj, 
Ca}K'  Cod  liai),  Long  Island  Sound,  Ddamire  Day,  C/tesa- 
jteake  Day,  Albi-mark  Sound,  Pamlico  Sound,  Ajiulac/ice 
Hay,  San  Franmco  Bay,  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  O ray's 
Harbor,  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuct,  and  Puget  Sound. 

39".  The  principal  capea  <■  „  Ann,  Co<l,  Montauk  Point,  Samlii 
Hook;  Mail,  Hcniupen,  Charles,  Henrtj,  Katteriu,  Loohiiit,  Fern; 
Canareral,  Florida,  Sable,  St.  Bias,  Conception,  Mendocino,  and 
Flattfrj/. 


394.  The  eastern  coast  abounds  in  small  islands,  whicli 
are  high  and  rocky  in  the  north,  low  and  .smdy  in  the 
south.  The  most  important  are  Jfoiittt  Desert,  JVuntiiclet, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Long  Island,  Florida  Keys,  aud  the  Dry 
Tortugas. 

Long  Island  is  over  100  miles  in  lon^tth,  and  indiidos  an  ai-ea 
about  half  the  size  of  Ciijie  Uroton.  Tliti  Florida  Keys,  or  licefs, 
conr.ist  of  a  large  number  of  small  islands  and  sand-banks  south  of 
Florida. 

V.  Area. — 395.  The  area,  uicluding  Aliiskft,  is  about  tha 
same  as  that  of  British  America, 

The  extent  from  east  to  west  is  about  2G00  niilcH,  and  from  north 
to  so\ith  1600.  Area,  including  Alaska,  about  3,000,000  si[uaro 
miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 39C.  This  country,  like  Briti.sh  America, 
includes  portions  of  the  four  great  jOiyaical  ilivisions  of 
Noi'th  America — the  Atlantic  Highlands,  the  Pacific  High- 
lands, the  Central  Plain,  and  the  Atlantic  Plain.  (Seo 
North  America,  VI.) 

39T.  The  Aj)ixdachian  Mountain  System  extends  north- 
east and  south-west  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  for 
a  distance  of  13(H1  miles. 

The  parallel  ranges  are  separated  by  boai'tiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
In  the  north  the  moimtaiiis  approacli  near  the  coast ;  south  of  the 
Hudson  they  are  further  inland,  a  low  sandy  plain  lying  between 
them  and  the  coast.     The  Catskill  and  Adirondatk  Mountain*  of 
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New  York  and  the  }V/iite  MiinntaiM  of  New  Hniuiinhire,  are  noted 
for  beautiful  scenery.     (.S'cc  Nm-th  Amtrka,  22  and  23.) 

398.  The  priuuipal  luouutaius  on  the  west  side  are,  the 
Rochi)  Mountains,  Sierra  Madre,  Wa/isatc/i,  Sierra  SevaJu, 
Cascade,  and  Coast  MoutUaitis.     (See  Xorth  America,  lG-19.) 

Tlie  Coast  Range,  near  the  Pacific,  is  riuite  low.  The  Cascade 
Range  is  lofty,  and  contain^,  several  volcanic  [leiiks.  St.  Helen's  has 
an  elevation  of  15,750  feet;  Mount  Hood,  of  14,300  feet. 

390.  Yoseniite  Valley,  in  the  Sierra  Nevodas  of  California,  is  10 
miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  enclosed  between  granite  cliffs  vising 
precipitously  from  2000 to  4000 feet.  In  the  Yuncmilt  FuUf,  astreani 
SO  feet  wide  descends  2000  feet  in  tliree  successive  cataracts.  Tlie 
urst  in  latil  to  Lave  a  descent  t>f  1300  feet.  Tlie  scenery  is  grand, 
and  attracts  numercms  Tfiiitors. 


YOSEMITK   FALLS. 

400.  The  plateau  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coscatle  Moimtains  on  the  west  is  di\  ided 
by  tlie  Wahsatch  Moui\taiii»  into  two  biisins— the  Qreat  Basin 
in  the  nortli,  and  the  Basin  of  tbe  Colorado  River  in  the  south. 
These  tabledands  are  for  tlie  most  part  dry,  barren  plains.  The 
low,  brown  sage-bvish  is  the  characteristic  vegetation  in  the  north ; 
the  cactus  in  the  south.  The  Great  Basin  is  noted  for  its  salt  lakes. 
Many  of  tlie  atreains  which  flow  from  the  surro'-nding  mountainH 


are  jither  absorbed  by  the  sand  or  flow  into  lakes  which  have  no 
ou  ./let.     Some  of  the  valleys  are  mode  productive  by  irrigation. 

401.  The  whole  of  the  st>utherii  slope  of  the  ceutral  plain 
of  No"tli  .liUjerica  is  -vithin  the  United  Stiites.  It  ia 
generally  either  level  or  inululating,  rising  gradually  to- 
wards tlie  nioiuitaiiis  on  the  eaat  and  west.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  conijirises  the  chief  part  of  this  section. 
Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountams  are  ex- 
tensive prairies,  which,  in  their  natural  state,  were  grass- 
covered,  treeless  plains  except  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers. 

VII.  Rivers. — 402.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  United 
States  are  comprised  within  three  of  the  river  systems  of 
North  America, — the  Atlantic,  the  (Julf  >f  Mexico,  and  tiie 
J'aci/ic.  A  few  small  streams  belt  m  ;  to  the  biisin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.     {See  Aortk  Attuirica,  VII.) 

403.  The  most  important  rivers  of  the  Atl.mtic  sIo}>e  are, 
the  I'enobseot,  Kennebec,  Merrimac,  Connecticut,  Hudson, 
Jhlaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James,  Iloanol'e,  Cafe 
Fear,  I'edec,  Santce,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha.  The  Hii'l- 
6on,  DelawiU'e,  and  Potomac  are  the  most  important  to 
navigation. 

404.  Jlany  of  these  rivers,  having  a  rapid  course,  furnish  valuaule 
water-power  for  manufactures.  Waterfalls  often  occur  wiiei'  ■  tlie 
streams  dcBcend  from  tlie  highlands  to  the  iilaiii  on  tlie  .a.,c. 
'J"he  Hiijhlands  nf  tlic  HmlKon,  Trenton  Falls  on  the  Mohawk,  and 
tlie  paasagf  of  the  I'otoiiiac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harpers 
Fcrrii,  are  luiiong  the  places  attractive  to  traveller. 

405.  The  most  important  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
INIexico  are,  the  Chattahooche,  Alabama,  Tombigbi/,  I'eari, 
Mississippi,  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  and  liic 
(Jrniide. 


400.  The  Mississippi  is  much  the  l.in 
States,  and  among  the  rivers  of  the  v 
the  Amazon.      Its  largest  tributaries  ■ 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  ami  Ohio;  and  thu- 
Moines,   Missouri,  Arkansas,   Washita, 
Missouri  branch  is  much  larger  and 
At  the  junction  it  is  a  mile  in  brt;i 


river  in  the  United 

»  is  surpassed  only  by 

lie  left  bank  are,  the 

a  the  right  ai-e,  the  ])cs 

.id  the  Jteil  Itiicr.     Tlia 

r  than  the  Mississippi, 

.     It  flows  >Nitli  a  rapid 


current,  and  its  waters  are  turbid,  li  is  navigable  nearly  to  Great 
Falls,  2.500  miles  from  the  junctioi 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  .  si  --ippi  the  land  is  very  lo\v, 
and  is  protected  from  inundations  liy  mbankments  called  levees. 
The  river  enters  the  Gulf  by  several  channels. 

The  IllinoiB  ia  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  by  a  canal. 

Red  River,  in  its  upjier  course,  Aoas  through  a  deep  narrow 
channel,  ,500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  banks.  Further  down,  the 
river  is  obstructed  by  the  Great  Raft,  which  consists  of  drift-wood 
lodged  in  the  channel  for  the  distance  of  70  miles. 

407.  The  )>rincipal  rivers  of  tl"'  Facific  8lo])e  ai-e,  the 
Colorado,  Sacramento,  and  Columbi ;. 

The  Colorado  flows  through  a  rainless  and  desert  region.  It  re- 
ceives its  watei-s  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Gila  ia  tha 
most  important  tributary. 
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'file  Sacramento  flows  througMrA!rtne  valley.  The  San  Joaquin 
is  its  largest  tributary. 

The  Oolombla.  is  the  largest  river  on  this  slojie.  Its  head  waters 
are  sn  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  that  a  traveller  has 
reini..jced  that  he  could  'lil  his  kettle  from  either  without  moving. 
Its  basin,  consisting  of  table-lands,  is  generally  rugged  and  barren. 
There  are  many  waterfalls  and  inaccessible  gorges. 

VIII.  Lakea — 408.  The  great  lakes  of  Nortli  America 
lie  between  the  United  States  and  British  America.  Michi- 
gan iR  wholly  in  the  United  States.  {See  North  America, 
36-40.) 

These  lakes  are  of  great  importance  to  the  internal  commerce  of 
tlie  country.  They  are  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mississippi, 
tlie  Hudson,  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

409.  The  principal  other  lakes  are,  Champlain,  between  New  York 
and  Vermont ;  Lakes  Oeorge,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  in  New 
York;  Winnipiseoyee,  in  New  Hampshire;  Moisehead,  in  Maine  ; 
Okeechobee,  in  Florida ;  and  O'rent  Salt  Lak';  in  Fremont  Basin. 
Shallow  lakes  are  numerous  in  Louisiana.  Pontchartrain  is  the 
largest.  . 

CSbampl&ln  is  120  miles  in  length,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  10  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Kiclielieu,  wliicli  flows  in'c)  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  is 
Gonnecte<l  by  tie  Cliamplnin  Canal  with  the  Hudbon. 

Oreat  Salt  LakO  is  to  miles  long  and  30  broad.  Its  waters  are  extremely 
salt. 

IX.  Soil. — 410.  Every  variety  of  soil  is  fouu<l  in  the 
United  StAtes,  from  the  most  fertile  to  the  barren  desert. 

The  most  fruitful  jxirtions  rire  comprised  in  the  central  plain, 
the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  an.l  the  region  west  of 
the  Sierra  NevadoH.  Tht  table-liuids  on  each  side  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  are  genorally  Ijaire.-,  'I  serts.  The  Atlantic  coast  dis- 
trict is  not  uatur&lly  fertile,  but  the  northern  half  is  highly  cul- 
tivated. South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  the  sandy  lowlands 
are  covered  f'.\i  ^ine  forests  an>i  extensive  swamps.  A  marshy 
region  in  Floi.i'd  is  called  the  Erenjlades. 

X.  Climate. — 411.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  has  a 
teniiierate  climate.  North  of  tlie  36th  parallel  the  climate 
miiy  be  considered  as  cool  temperate,  south  of  this  parallel 
as  warm  temperate.  Intense  litat  is  confined  to  the  extreme 
south,  severe  cold  to  the  mour  ^.  'n  heights  of  the  west. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  except  the  low  swampy  regions  of  the 
south. 

An  extensive  r.-vinless  region  lies  each  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    (See  North  Amerira,  45.) 

XI.  Minerals. — 412.  The  mineral  wealth  is  very  great 
and  varied. 

The  gold  mines  of  California  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Silver  is  also  found  in  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  other 
places.     Quicksilver  is  abundant  in  California. 

Iron,  coal,  and  i)etr(.ler.m  are  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
Missouri  are  mountains  consisting  almost  wholly  of  iron  ore.  Coal 
is    '90  abundanr,  in  sevenJ  of  the  Western  States. 

Copper  is  plentiful  in  *he  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior ;  leatl 
in  Illinois,  M'^isconsin,  and  Itwa. 

Abundance  of  granite  is  obtained  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts;  good  marble  in  Vermont.      Salt  springH  are 


numerous.     Immense  ({uantities  of  salt  are  manufactured  from  the 
springs  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 

XII.  Plants. — 413.  The  cool  temperate  region  of  the  north 
produces  the  various  grains,  vegetables,  and  forest-ti-ees 
common  in  the  Dominion.  In  the  States  lying  between  the 
great  hakes  and  tlie  36th  parallel  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  maize,  flax,  tobacco,  apples,  peaches,  and 
grapes.  The  forests  include  the  oak,  chestnut,  and  walnnt. 
Further  south,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  sweet-iX)tatoes, 
oranges,  figs,  and  ban.anas  are  cultivated  ;  while  in  the 
forests  are  found  the  palmetto,  magnolia,  and  live  oak. 


414.  West  of  the  Mississippi  are  vast  plains  called  prairiei, 
which  in  their  natural  state  are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  when 
cultivated  ,'ield  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  plateaus  each  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  yield  but 
little  vegetation.  In  the  south  of  this  region  are  the  agave,  or 
centurj'  plant,  and  many  kinds  cf  cactus. 

In  California  are  immense  pines  and  cypresses,  (.ome  of  which 
are  over  300  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameter. 

XIII.  Animals. — 415.  The  larger  wild  animals  are  now  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  most 
iniport.int  are  the  bison  or  butfalo,  moose,  deer,  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  grizzly  bear,  black  Ijear,  wolf,  and  panther. 

Wild  turlceys,  quails,  and  imrtridges  are  numerous  on  the  prairies.  Alli- 
gators are  found  in  the  marshes  of  the  south.  Kattlesnakes  are  common 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

XIV.  Inhabitants. — 416.  The  population  in  1870  was 
39,000,000,  and  in  1890  about  62,7.50,000.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants'  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the 
country  and  the  central  plain.    The  northern  half  of  these 
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sections  is  more  densely  peopled  than  the  southern.  The 
Southern  States  are  divided  into  large  plantation,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  are  often  far  a])art. 

417.  The  majority  of  the  people  i.re  of  British  and  Irish  descent, 
but  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  furnished  colonists  to  this 
country.  The  negroes  number  about  5,000,000.  They  are  princi- 
pally found  in  the  South,  where  in  some  States  they  form  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Tliey  perform  most  of  the  labor  on 
the  iilantations,  and  were  formerly  held  as  slaves.  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  18G6. 

The  Indians  are  supposed  to  nimiber  about  400,000;  nearly  nil 
are  in  the  western  highlands. 

Throughout  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  general  education 
ia  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country.  Free 
schools,  supported  by  state  funds  and  taxes  on  property,  prevail. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  South  are  very  ignorant.  Seminaries, 
colleges,  law  schools,  medical  schools,  and  public  libraries  are 
numerous  in  all  the  States. 

Among  the  higher  institutions,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are 
Harvard  Vnirersitj/,  Cambridge ;  Srovm  Vnivertity,  Providence ; 
Ynle  CuUiye,  New  Haven  ;  and  Princeton  College,  Princeton. 

All  rellglouB  denominations  have  equal  civil  privileges.  A  re- 
markable community,  called  Mormons,  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  A  plurality  of  wives  is  one  feature  '^f  their 
system. 

XV.  DivisIonB.— 418.  The  United  States  consist  of  forty- 
four  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  five  Territories, 
including  the  country  called  Alaska, — making  fifty  divi- 
sions. 

The  States  and  Territories  may  be  grouped  according  to 
their  situation  and  general  features,  as, — 

North  Atlantic  or  New  England  States ;  Middle  At- 
lantic States;  Southern  States,  comprising  the  South 
AtlarUic&nH  South  Central  States;  North  Central  States; 
Pacific  and  Highland  States  and  Territories. 

XVI.  Towns.— 419.  Washington  (228,000),  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Potomac  River,  110  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Washington  has  many  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
Capitol,  in  which  the  members  of  Cong^ress  meet,  the  Treasury 
Building,  the  General  Post  Office,  and  the  Patent  Office  BuHdiiwj. 

420.  Large  cities  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  country.  New  York  is  the  largest  city  in 
America.  Next  in  size  among  those  of  the  United  States  are 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Bt  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans.  The  population  of  these 
cities  ranges  from  1,513,000  in  New  York  to  241,900  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
Portland,  and  ban  Francisco  are  the  lea<ling  conmiercial  purtH. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  .ind  Cleveland  are  the  great 
lake  i)orts. 

XVII.  Industries. — 421.  The  leading  pursuits  are  agri- 

cidture,  manufactnriiig,  mining, JisJiing,  and  commerce. 

The  States  bonlering  on  the  great  litkes  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  are  among  the  finest  agricultural  countries  in  the 
world. 


The  New  England  and  Middle  States  are  the  principal  seats  of 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  fisheries. 

In  commerce  the  United  Staten  rank  next  to  Great  Britain. 
The  greatest  facility  for  tlie  transport  of  goods  is  afforded  by  the 
rivers,  lakes,  canals,  and  railroads  of  the  country.  Railways  con- 
nect all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  even  crossing  the  Kocky 
Mountains  and  extending  to  th<)  Pacific  coast. 

The  interior  has  communication  with  the  sea  by  three  great 
water  routes  : — 

(1.)  The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  X^wrence  River. 

(2.)  The  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany, 
and  the  Hudson  River. 

(3.)  The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

XVIII.  Oovemment. — 422.  The  form  of  Government 
in  the  United  States  is  republican.  The  chief  executive 
officer,  styled  the  President,  is  elected  for  the  terra  of  four 
years.  The  legislature,  or  Congress,  consists  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Represmitatives. 

The  people  do  not  vote  directly  for  the  President,  but  each  State 
chooses  as  many  electors  as  it  has  members  in  Congress,  and  the 
electors  choose  the  President. 

The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen 
every  six  years  by  the  State  legislatures,  one-third  being  elected 
every  second  year.    The  number  at  present  is  eighty-eigh*.. 

423.  The  Houce  of  Representatives  comprises  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  members,  chosen  directly  by  the  people  for  the  tei-m  of 
two  years.  Each  State  is  antitled  to  one  member  for  every  135,000 
inhabitants.  Each  organized  Territory  has  one  member,  who  has 
the  privilege  of  speaking  on  matters  relating  to  his  Territory,  but 
is  not  allowed  to  vote. 

Each  State  has  its  own  local  government  and  legislature. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

424.  The  colonization  of  the  New  England  States  was 
commenced  in  1620,  by  the  English  Puritans,  usually  called 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Mayflower,  and  founded  the  settlement  of  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts. 

This  division  comprises  the  following  six  States  : — 


Mainb !33,000 


New  Hampshire.. 
VSBMOMT 


Name. 


Area  in:  Sitleof 

!  sqiinre  ''  squiire 

tniltM.  'inmileB. 
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Concord,     Manchester 
Portsmouth. 

MontpeUer,  Burllnglon, 
Rutland. 
( Boston  (446,507),  Lowell 
(77,606),  Cambridge 
(69,837),  Fall  River,  Wor- 
ceater  (84,536),  New  Bed- 
ford, Salem,  Lynn,  Law- 
rence (44,559),  Springfield, 
Taunton. 

Providence  (i  32,099),  New 

Port,  Pawtucket. 
(Hartford    (6.t,182),    New 
74.S861  <      haven  (85,981),  Bridgeport, 
i  \     Norwich,  New  London, 
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The  coast  abounds  in  fine  harbors. 

The  aurface  is  generally  hilly.  The  Green  Mountaim  are 
in  Vermont,  the  White  Mountaim  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
latter  are  noted  for  fine  scenery.  Mount  Washington,  the 
highest  pe.ak,  is  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists. 

The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  is  well  cultivated.  The 
climate  is  like  that  of  neighboring  Dominion  Provinces. 

425.  Maine  builds  more  shi})s  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  It  exports  lumber,  granite,  m  irble,  lime,  iind 
jjotatoes. 

Portland,  its  largest  city,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  connected 
with  Montreal  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Bangor  ia  a  great 
lumber  market. 

426.  New  Hampshire,  sometimes  called  the  Qranite 
State,  is  a  mountainous  country.  Its  products  are  cattle, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potjitoes.  It  also  has  important  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures. 

427.  Vennont  takes  its  name  from  the  Green  Mountains, 
which  are  rendered  ven'' .  *  by  their  forests  of  pine  and  fir. 
Agriculture,  gniziug,  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  pursuits. 
Large  quantities  of  mcaple  sugar  are  made. 

428.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  op]K)se  the 
British  Government  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  This 
State  is  among  the  foremost  in  manufactures,  producing 
more  than  half  the  boots  and  shoes  and  one-third  of  the 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  made  in  the  United  States.  It 
iilso  takes  the  lead  in  the  fisheries,  .and  is  second  onr  ■  "^o 
New  York  in  commerce.  It  was  the  fii-st  State  to  estabhs.i 
free  schools. 

Boston,  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  is  noted  for  its  com- 
merce, public  schools,  and  literary  institutionH ;  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Pall  River  are  the  chief  seats  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;  Worcester  has  great  variety  of  manufactures ;  Lynn  is 
noted  for  its  shoe  factories ;  Springfield,  for  paper  and  firearms ; 
Holyohe,  for  paper;  New  Bedford  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
whale  fisheries;  Olottcester  and  Newburyport  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries. 

429.  Bhode  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union, 
but  it  is  densely  peopled.  Numerous  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages  are  situated  along  the  banks  of  its  streams, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  being  the  chief  products. ' 

Providence,  the  seat  of  Brown  University,  was  founded  in  1630 
by  Roger  Williams,  the  notetl  advocate  of  political  and  religious 
freedom.    Newport  is  a  celebrated  watering-place. 

430.  Connecticut  is  noted  for  the  variety  of  its  manu- 
factures It  makes  more  sewing-machines  than  any  other 
State. 

Newhaven,  the  seat  of  Yale  College,  is  a  beautiful  city.  Hart- 
ford manufactures  firearms  and  machinery.  New  London  is  a 
great  fishing  port. 
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SUSPENSION   BRIDOX  OVER  NIAGARA. 

431.  This  section  comprises  the  following  seven  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia:— 


Name. 

Area  in 
sriuaie 
milea. 

Side  nf 
»iuare 
inniilea. 

Popula- 
tion. 

New  York 

49,170 

222 

6,981,034 

PBHNSyLVANIA.. 

46,000 

214 

6,248,674 

New  Jersey..  . . 

7,815 

88 

1,441,017 

Delaware 

2,120 

46 

167,871 

Maryland 

12,210 

110 

1,040,431 

VlHOINtA 

42,450 

206 

1,648,911 

WkstViboimia. 

24,780 

U7 

700,448 

Columbia 

70 

8 

229,796 

Chief  Towni. 
{CapitaU  in  Black  Letter.) 


f  Albany  (9S,600),  New  York 
(1,613,500),  Brooklyn 
(804,377),  Buffalo  (254,457), 
Rochester  (138,327),  Troy 
(60,600),  Syracuse  (87,877), 
Utica,  Oswego,  Kingston, 
Newburg,  Poughkeepsle. 
Harriaburer,     PhlUdelphu 

(1,044,894),  Pittsburg 
(238,473),  Allegheny 
(104,967),  Reading,  Scran 
ton,  Lancaster,  Krie. 

Trenton,  Newark  (181,518), 
Jersey  City  (163,980X  Fat- 
erson  (78,300),  Camden 
Elizabctli,  Hoboken. 

Dover,  Wilmington  (61,437). 

Annapolis,  Baltimore 
(433,547X 

Rlclunond  (80,838),  Peters- 
burg, Norfolk. 
CbarleitOn,WheeUng(S5,000) 

Washington     (228,ooo), 

Georgetown. 


432.  Tlie  surface  is  greatly  Viiried.  The  coast  district  is 
generally  low  and  sandy ;  it  is  quite  narrow  in  the  north, 
but  is  broader  in  the  south,  where  the  hil'.y  country  recedes 
further  from  the  sea.  An  extensive  n):irshy  tract  in  the 
south-west  of  Virginia  and  the  adjoining  part  of  North 
Carolina  is  called  the  Oreat  Dismal  Swamp. 

The  interior  ia  mountainous.  The  princijjal  ranges  are, 
the  Adirondocts  and  CattkUl  in  New  York,  and  the  Blve 
Ridge  and  the  A  lleghany  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Hudson,  ifohawl;  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  Potomac,  RappahannocJc,  James,  Shenandoah, 
Alleghany,  Jfonov^/'hela,  Kanawha,  and  Ohio. 
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The  climate  is  temperate  in  the  uorth,  aud  wnrin  in  the 

8UUth. 

The  pursuits  ore  agriculture,  iiiauufactures,  coiumerce, 
aiul  luiiiing. 

433.  New  York  waa  fii-st  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  but 
Wfts  tiiken  by  the  English  in  1062.  It  exceeds  every  otlier 
Stiite  in  population,  weiilth,  and  connuerce.  It  is  also 
among  the  first  in  manufactures.  Vast  quantities  of  sjdt 
are  made  fi'om  sidt  springs,  A  great  deal  of  flour  is  made 
in  this  State  from  grain  brought  over  the  lakes  from  the 
west.  New  Y<jrk  also  produces  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  any  other  State. 

Niagara  Falls,  Trenton  Falls,  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  and  Lake  George  are  among  the  places  interest- 
ing to  tourists. 

434.  New  York  City,  on  Manhattan  Island,  has  a  fine  harbor, 
ami  ranks  next  to  Loudon  and  Liveri>ool  in  commercial  importance. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  grain-growing  States  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi passes  through  this  city.  It  has  many  ma^'nificent  buildings, 
and  its  Central  Park  is  a  large  and  beautiful  pleasure-ground. 
Brooklyn,  on  liong  Island,  and  Jersey  City,  in  New  Jersey,  are 
connected  with  New  York  by  short  ferries,  the  three  places  realiy 
forming  one  great  city.  Many  of  tlie  business  men  of  New  York 
reside  in  Brooklyn.  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  is  connected  with  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  by  canals.  At 
Buffldo  the  grain  from  the  west  is  transferred  from  vessels  to  canal 
boats.  Rochester  and  Oswego  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
flour;  Syracuse,  for  salt.  Troy  is  noted  for  its  iix)n-works;  West 
Point,  for  its  Military  Aciulemy.  Saratoga  ia  a  noted  watering- 
place,  Fougbkeepsle  is  the  seat  of  Vussar  Female  College ; 
Ithaca,  of  Cornell  University, 

43o.  Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  the  English  Quaker 
William  Penn.  It  is  a  jwpulous  and  wealthy  Stiite.  Its 
chief  products  are  grain,  iron,  coivl,  petroleum,  and  manufac- 
tures. It  takes  the  lead  in  iron  manufactures,  produces 
three-fourtlis  of  the  coal  aud  neai-ly  all  the  petroleum  ob- 
tiiined  in  the  United  States,  aud  is  next  to  Massachusetts  in 
woollens  and  shoes. 

FhllAdelphla  ranks  first  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  vahK-  of  its  manufactures,  and  third  in  population.  It  ex- 
ports more  coal  than  any  other  city.    Pittsburg  and  Allegheny, 

at  the  liead  of  Hteam  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  coal  and  iron  iv^jion,  and  rank  first  among  the  cities  of  the 
Ignited  States  in  the  man  ifacture  of  iron. 

436.  New  Jersey  is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  YegeUibles,  jKiaches,  and  other  fruits,  are 
raised  abundantly  for  the  markets  of  the  neighboring  large 
cities. 

Newark  manufactures  jewellery,  patent  leather,  and  rubber 
goodt. 

Tranton,  the  capital,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson  are  important 
manufacturing  towns. 

437.  Virginia  waa  the  seat  of  the  earliest  English  colony 


in  America.  It  lias  a  fertile  soil  and  a  beautiful  climate, 
and  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pur- 
suit, and  the  staple  products  are  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian 
com. 

Th«  yntuml  Bridge  In  the  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Is  a  natural  arch 
aoo  feet  high  and  00  feet  wide. 

43.S.  BlohmoiUl,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  James  River, 
has  large  tobacco  manufactories  and  many  flour  mills.  It  is  noted 
as  the  capital  of  the  "  Confederate  States  "  during  the  closing  yean 
of  the  Civil  War.     Norfolk  has  a  sui)erior  harbor. 

439.  West  Virginia,  adhering  to  the  North  during  the 
Bebellion,  was  formed  into  a  separate  State  in  1862.  Iron, 
coal,  salt,  and  it'troleum  are  plentiful. 

This  State  in  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  It  has  beauti- 
ful mountain  scenery. 

Among  the  places  of  interest  Js  Harpei'i  Ferry,  where  tlie  Potomac 
breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  has  important  manufactures  and  trade. 

440.  The  District  of  Oolumbia  comprises  about  70 
square  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  C'ongiess,  but  has  no  representative. 


SOUTHERN   STATES. 

441.  Tliis  section,  together  with  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Missouri,  formed  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  (1801-0.')).  It  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing ten  States  and  one  Territory  :— 


North  Carolina 
South  Cabousa., 


Name. 


OlORQIA. 


Florida. 


Alabama  . . . 
Mississippi  . 
Louisiana.. 


Tkxas 

Arkansas  . 
Tesnksskk 
Indian    Tkbri 


TORy  . 


:l 


Area  in 
>quare 
mllea 

52,250 

Sido  ■•» 
square 
in  miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

2«) 

1,617,340 

30,570 

175 

1,147,161 

59,475 

244 

1,834,366 

58,680 

242 

390,345 

52,250 

228 

1,508,000 

46,810 

216 

1,284,887 

48,720 

220 

1,116,828 

2(15,780 

516 

2,232,2m 

53,850 

232 

1,125,385 

42,060 

205 

1,708,7L>3J 

30,980 

176 

77,000 

Chief  Towiia 
(Capitols  in  Jllaek  LetUr.) 


Raleigh,     WilmlngtoD, 

Fayetteville. 
Colnmbla,     Charleston 

(54,502),  Georgetown. 
Atlanta,       MIUedgeTiUe, 
Savannah    (41,760),   Au- 
^     guata. 

I  Tallahassee,  Key  West, 
St.   Augustine,  Jackson- 
[     vllle. 
Montgomery,       HobUe 

(31,800),  Selma. 
Jackson,      Natchei, 

Vicksburg. 
New   Orleans  (241,995), 

Baton  Rouge. 
Austin,     Galveston, 

Houiton,  San  Antonio. 
UtUe  Bock. 
Nashville,     Memphis 

(64,586),  KnoxvUl*. 

Tableiittata. 


442.  Tlie  coast  is  low  and  marshy,  is  bordered  by  low, 
sandy  islands,  aud  iias  bit  few  harbors.  The  interior  is 
more  elevated.    The  Cumberland  Mountain*  cross  Tennessee. 
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and  terminate  in  the  north  of  Alabanm.  Tho  Blue  Moun- 
tains cross  the  west  of  North  Carohna,  and  terminate  in  the 
north  of  Georgia.  Tlie  climate  in  mild  in  the  north  and 
liot  in  the  south.  There  are  few  large  cities,  and  little 
attention  is  given  to  manufactures. 

44.3.  North  Carol'Llia  produces  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
swcit  jwtatoes.  Its  extensive  pine  forests  yield  timbei-, 
turpentine,  tar,  ]>itch,  and  rosin. 

Wilmington  exports  the  varioiiH  productH  of  the  State. 

444.  South  Carolina,  sometimes  called  the  "Palmetto 
State,"  produces  more  rice  than  any  other  State.  Cotton  is 
also  a  staple  product. 

Cbarleston  ia  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  South.  It  ia  noted  a» 
the  place  where  the  Rebelh  m  began  in  1861. 

445.  Qeorgia  is  one  of  the  most  jirogressive  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  ranks  fii-st  in  manufactm-es.  Its  pro- 
ducts are  cotton,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

SaTannah  has  a  large  trade  in  the  prmlucts  of  the  State.  Atlanta 
is  an  im^xirtant  railway  centre,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  Georgia. 

446.  Florida  h.is  an  filmost  trojjical  cUmate.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  Everglades  of  the 
south  are  extensive  shallow  lakes  filled  with  islands.  The 
products  of  the  State  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  tropi- 
cal fruits. 

St  Auguatlne  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States.  Key  West, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  near  a  dangerous  coast,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  wreckers. 


447.  Alabama  is  an  important  cot^->n-producing  Stale. 

Mobile,  tilt'  lurgent  city,  is  second  to  New  Orleans  in  the  export 
of  cotton. 

448.  Mississippi  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
A  large  part  of  tho  country  is  low,  and  is  protected  from 
inunilations  of  the  Mississippi  by  levees. 

Vlcluburg  and  Natcliei  are  the  most  important  towns. 

440.  Louisiana  hits  extensive  lowlands  protected  by 
levees.  It  produces  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  made  in  the 
United  States.     Cotton  and  rice  are  the  other  staples. 

Hew  Orleani,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  100  miles 
from  its  moutli,  is  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  the  world.  Mont 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  States  Ixirdering  on  the  Missigsippi 
pivss  through  this  city. 

450.  Texas  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  its 
iwpulation  has  increased  rapidly  through  innnigration.  Tho 
physical  features  are  varied.  In  the  south-east  the  country 
is  low,  and  near  the  coast  it  is  swan)i)y.  The  i)roducts  in 
this  district  .are  tropical,  including  rice,  sugar-cane,  oranges, 
and  pine-apples.  Through  the  middle  of  the  State  are  ex- 
tensive rolling  prairies  of  great  fertility,  yielding  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  maize.  This  is  .also  a  great  grazing  country, 
and  sustains  vast  numbers  of  cattle,  horees,  and  sheep.  The 
north-western  part  of  the  State  is  a  desert  jdateau. 

Oalveston  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton. 

451.  Arkansas  produces  cotton,  Indian  corn,  tob.acco 
wheat,  and  oats.     Stock-raising  is  an  important  industry. 

Uttle  Rock,  ..II  the  Arkansas  River,  is  the  largest  city. 

452.  Tennessee  is  varied  in  its  physical  features  and  pro- 
ducts. The  eastern  part  ia  mountainous,  and  produces  coal, 
iron,  and  tindjer.  In  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  the  most 
jiopulous  section,  the  raising  of  Indian  corn  .and  tobacco,  and 
the  care  of  live  stock,  claim  the  chief  attention.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  are  the  staples  in  the  west. 

MempblB,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  an  important  cotton  and  grain 
market.    NaBllTllle  is  the  larg^est  city. 

4."i:5.  Indian  Territory  has  been  set  apart  by  Congress  as 
the  home  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians. 

Some  of  the  Indians  are  partially  civilized,  und  cultivate  the  soil. 


th 
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454.  Tliis  section  of  the  United  States  is  remarkable  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  for  its  mineral  wealth,  and  the  rapid 
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iiicreiiBe  of  its  population, 
thirteen  States:— 


It  compriaeB   the  followiog 


KnlUf. 


Aran  In      P'liJuU- 
Kliiillct.        tloo. 


Kentuckv. 


Ohio.. 


Indiana 

Illinoii) 

MiCHIUAN 

Wisconsin 

MlNNXSOTA 

Iowa 

MiNHOURI 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

NoHTH  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.. 


40,400 


41,000 


3(1,350 

MfiM 

58,910 

56,040 
83,;«)5 

.W,02'> 

00,415 

82,080 

77,510 
68,64,'i 
70,800 


1,866,430 
3,066,710 

2,188,030 

3,818,636 

2,080,702 

1,683,607 
1,300,017 

1,900,720 

2,077,080 

1,423,485 

1S2,425 
327,848 


Chlel  Tu»ii». 
iCapU'iU  til  Itluelt  LuUt.) 

(Frankfort,  Louiivilio  (i6i,oo(i), 

<  Covingtun,  Newport,  Lcilog- 
i     ton. 

fOolumbUI  (90,400),  Cincinnati 
I  (29l),O0O),  CloveUnd  (261,500), 
.1  Tolsdo  (82,600),  Dayton 
I  (r>s,H(M),  Sandiuky,  SprlngHeld, 
[     /unosvlUe. 

/  IndlanapoUa  (107,445),   Kvami- 

)  vllle  (50,674),  Fort  Wayne,' 
^     Terr*     Haute,     Now    Albany, 

V.     Lafayette. 

I  Sprlngneld,  Chicago  (1,098,670),  | 
■I      (^lincy,    Peoria,    Bluomington, 

(     Aurora,  Rockford,  (islesburg.     I 

(  Lanslngr,  Detroit (20.'i,660),  Grand ; 

<  lUpida,  Jackion,  East  8aglnaw, ' 
(.     Kalamazoo. 

(  Madlaon,    Milwaukee   (204,160), 

(      Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh. 

I  St    Paul  (133,l.Mi>,   Minneapolis 

\      (104, 7:18),  Pembina. 

rDes  Moines,   Dubuque  (30,000), 

<  Davenport,  Burlington,  Keo- 
[     kuk.  Council  Bluffs. 

(JefferBon  City,    St   Louis 

<  (448,124),  Kansas  City,  St 
(     Josepli. 

I  Topeka,  Leavenworth,  Atchl- 
(      son. 

Lincoln,  Omaha. 

Bismarck,  Fargo. 

Pierre,  sioux  Falls. 


4")5.  These  States  are  Hituated  mainly  in  the  ba.siii  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  comprise  the  prairie  lands  and  the  sloping 
plains  on  tlie  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.-^.  Tlie  climate 
in  the  noi'th  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  iuid  cold ;  in  the 
south  it  is  warm  temperate. 

456.  Kentucky  is  noted  for  its  caverns,  of  which  }fam- 
moth  Cave  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  ranks  first  among  the 
States  in  tlie  proiluction  of  tobacco  and  hemp.  "Wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  flax  are  staple  jjroducts.  Cattle,  horses, 
swine,  and  sheep  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 

Louisville  has  a  large  trade  in  flour,  pork,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 

457.  Ohio  has  immense  sources  of  wealth  in  its  soil  and 
minerals,  and  great  facilities  for  tnule  by  lake,  river,  and 
i-ailway.  Cattle,  horses,  hog.s,  and  •  sheep  ai'e  numerous. 
The  State  ranks  first  in  the  pnxluction  of  wool.  Grain, 
graj)es,  .and  peaches  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 

Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  has  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  pork,  and 
i  i  :ixtensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  Cleveland  ia  one  of  the 
five  principal  lake  ports,  and  is  an  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city. 

458.  Indiana  yields  immense  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Catth;,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  numerous. 
The  State  is  rich  in  coal  a  id  iron. 


Indianapolis  is  a  great  railway  centre,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosiierous  cities  of  the  West, 

451).  Illinois  ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Stock-raising  is  an  inqxir- 
tant  industry.     Lea<I  and  coal  are  abundant. 

400.  Cblcago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  greatest  grain, 
lu.nbt),  iiiid  pork  markets  in  the  world.  It  has  every  fivcility  for 
trade  l>y  means  of  railways  and  the  great  lakes.  Tlie  Chicago 
Uiver  is  connected  with  the  Illinois  by  a  canal,  giving  a  uater-road 
to  tlu!  Mississippi.  Chicago  is  sujiplied  with  water  taken  from 
Lake  Michigan,  two  nnles  from  tlie  shore,  and  conducted  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  lied  of  the  lake. 

401.  Michigan  consists  of  two  (leninsulas.  The  northern 
division  is  rugged  and  sterile,  but  is  rich  in  copper  and  iron, 
and  has  extensive  jiiiie  forest*.  The  "  Pictured  IJocks,"  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  are  i-emarkable  for  their  curious 
forms  and  varied  colors.  The  southern  i>art  of  the  State  is 
very  fertile. 

Detroit  has  a  fine  liarbor,  and  has  important  manufactures  and 
a  Lirge  tratle. 

462.  Wisconsin  has  many  beautiful  lakes  and  waterfalls 

in  the  north.     The  south  is  a  prairie  country.    Grain,  lumber, 

iron,  and  lead  are  the  chief  jiroducts. 

Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  five  great  lake  ports,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  grain  and  lumber, 

463.  Minnesota  is   situated   on   the    "height   of   land" 

between  the  iKirtlieiu  and  the  southern  sloj'es  of  the  central 

jilain.     Large  forests  cover  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

St.  Paul,  at  the  he;i  !  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
capital.  Minneapolis,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  manufactures  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  flour. 

464.  Iowa  is  a  fertile  prairie  State,  yielding  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  flax,  and  dairy  produce.  Stock-raising  is  an  import- 
ant industry.     Lead  and  coal  are  abundant. 

Des  Moines  is  the  largest  city.  Dubuque  is  the  centre  of  lead 
mines. 

405.  Missouri  is  a  prairie  country  north  of  the  Missouri 
:ind  Osage  Rivers,  and  hilly  on  the  south  of  these  rivers. 
The  products  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
Iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  abundant. 

St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  ten  great  cities  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  extensive  iron  manufactures  and  flour  mills. 

466.  Kansas  is  an  undulating  plain.  The  west  is  a  fine 
grazing  country,  and  stock-raising  is  a  leading  industry. 
Agriculture  and  coal-mining  are  the  chief  industries  in  the 
east. 

Topeka  is  a  railway  centre.    Leavenworth  is  an  imimrtant  city. 

467.  Nehraska  resembles  Kansas  in  physical  features  and 
industries.     Tlie  valley  of  the  Platte  is  very  fertile. 
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Omaha,  the  largest  city,  ia  connected  with  Council  Bluif  a  in  Iowa 
by  an  iron  railway  bridge.  The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  SaUway 
extends  westerly  from  Oinaha  to  San  Francisco. 

468.  North  and  South  Dakota  have  extensive  prairies. 

Owing  to  excessive  dryness,  the  climate  is  not  suited  to 

agriculture.     Fearful  blizzards  sometimes  sweep  over  these 

States  in  the  winter.    The  mining  of  gold  and  tin  in  the 

region  of  the  Black  Hills  is  of  some  importance. 


STATES  AND  TEBRITOBIES  OF  THE  HIOH- 
LANDS  AND  THE  PAOIFIO. 

.  This  section  of  the  United  States  is  situated  on  the 
Western  Highlands  and  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  noted  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  physical  features,  and  the  richness  of  its 
gold  and  silver  mines.  It  comprises  the  following  eight 
States  and  four  Territories :— 


Area  in 

Popula- 
tion. 

Chief  Towns. 

M).  mllea. 

(Capital!  in  Jilack  LtlUr.) 

r 

(Sacramento,  san  Fmn- 

California.. 

158,360 

1,204,000 

<  cUco  (298,000),  0»kl«nd, 
(     Stockton,  San  Jos^. 

Oregon 

96,030 

312,490 

Srlem,  PortUncl(47,000). 

§- 

Nbvaba 

110,700 

44,327 

(  Carson  City,  viisinu 
\     City. 

Jj 

Colorado 

103,925 

410,975 

Denver  (126,186). 

Washington. 

69,180 

347,510 

Olympia. 

Idaho 

84,800 

84,229 

Bols6  City. 

Montana 

140,080 

131,769 

Helena. 

,  Wyoming 

97,883 

60,580 

Cheyenne. 

. 

Utah 

Arizona 

84,070 

200,600 

Salt  Lake  City  (45,000). 

a 

113,010 

69,691 

Tucson. 

M 

New  Mexico. 

122,600 

144,830 

Santa  Ti  ie,<m). 

K 

L  Alaska 

577,390 

36,500 

Sitka. 

470.  The  climate  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  mild  and  humid ; 
on  the  table-lands  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
western  ranges  it  is  very  dry,  and  agriculture  can  be  carried 
on  only  by  means  of  irrigation. 

471.  Oaliforuia  is  famed  for  the  grandeur  of  its  mountain 
scenery,  and  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products. 
Tiie  Sienti  Nevadas  are  wild  and  rugged,  and  cleft  by  deep 
chasms,  along  which  rush  foaming  streams.  Their  western 
slo])es  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  productive  gold- 
mines. 

The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers 
is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  wor'  1, 
yielding  all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  tempe- 
rate climes  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Tlie  south  is  tropical, 
producing  oranges,  olives,  figs,  and  the  mulberry.  The 
mountain  valleys  afford  rich  pasturage. 

The  exports  are  wheat,  gold,  wine,  quicksilver,  and  wool. 

Ban  Franoisoo,  the  largest  city  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  a 
HU|>erior  harbor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  called  the  Oolden  date. 
^an  Francisco  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  with  the  Pacific  Isles. 


472.  Oregon  comprises  arid  highland  plains  in  the  east, 
and  'ertile  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant forests  in  the  west.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  in  the 
vdley  of  the  Willamette.  Stock-raising  and  salmon-fishing 
are  leading  industries.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  important 
producis. 

Portland,  oii  the  Willamette,  is  the  largest  ci*'.y. 

473.  Nevada  is  a  highland  State,  noted  for  the  dryness  of 
its  climate  and  the  richness  of  its  silver-mines.  In  the  west 
the  native  plants  are  chiefly  sage-brush  and  grasses. 

Virginia  City,  6000  feet  above  the  Wa-level,  is  a  famous  mining 
centre.     It  has  shafts  over  3200  feet  in  depth. 

474.  Colorado  is  also  a  highland  State.  The  eastern  part 
is  m  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  western  is  crossed  by 
the  Rocky  Moui.  .ins.  Walled  in  by  lofty  spurs  of  these 
mountains  are  beautiful  basin-shaped  valleys  called  "the 
Paris."  Colorado  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  ranks  first  among 
the  States  in  the  production  of  silver.  Mining  and  stock- 
raising  are  the  leading  industries.  Irrigation  is  essential 
to  successful  agriculture. 

Denver,  the  largest  city,  is  an  important  railway  centre. 

475.  Washington  resembles  Oregon.  Its  chief  industries 
aie  agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  stock-raising, and  salmon- 
fishing. 

Seattle,  the  largest  city,  is  an  important  sea-port. 

476.  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  are  highland 
countries.  Their  leading  industries  are  gold-mining  and 
stock  raising.  These  States  are  noted  for  remarkable 
physical  features. 

477.  Fire-Hole  Basin,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Madison  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  lias  hundreds  of  boiling  springs.  The  Great  Oeyser  throws 
boiling  water  800  feet.  The  Yellow  Stone  River  flows  for  miles  through  a 
dee?  canyon,  the  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from  1000  to  2000  feet ;  and  at 
the  Great  Failt  of  the  Yellow  Stone  the  river  leaps  over  a  precipice,  making 
a  perpendicular  descent  of  450  feet. 

478.  Hational  Park  is  a  district,  equal  to  a  square  of  60  miles,  around 
Yellow  Stone  Lake,  in  the  north-west  of  Wyoming,  set  apart  by  Congress  as 
a  national  reserve.  Among  its  wonders  are  rugged  mountains,  deep  canyons, 
rushing  streams,  wonderful  waterfalls,  hot  springs,  and  boiling  geysers. 

479.  Utah  yields  silver,  copper,  and  coal.  Agriculture  is 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  section  west  of  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  the  crops  being  watered  by  irrigation.  The 
Mormons  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  Mormon  capital.  Streams  of  water  brought 
from  the  neighboring  mountains  flow  through  its  principal  streets. 

480.  Arizona  is  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  its  climate, 
and  for  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Colorado.  It  is  rich  in  silver, 
copper,  and  gold.     Mining  is  the  chief  industry. 

481.  New  Mexico  is  an  arid  plateau.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  a  mixed  race  of  Indian  and  Spanish  origin. 
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They  reside  chiefly  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
water  their  lands  by  irrigation.    Mining  and  stock-raising 
are  the  chief  industries. 
Santa  Ti,  6840  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  capital. 

482.  Alaska  comprises  the  large  peninsula  between  the 

Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  a  strip  of  coast  country 

about  thirty  miles  wide  north  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Pacific  coast  waters  are  studded  with  Islands,  among  which 
are  Sitka,  Kodiak,  the  Aleutian  lUei,  St.  Qecrge,  and  St.  Paul. 
The  mountain  range  near  the  coast  has  many  lofty  volcanic 


Iieaks,  of  which  Mount  St.  Eliat  is  the  highest  known  point  in 
Xorth  America. 

483.  The  Climate  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  mild  and  humid;  in  the 
interior  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  great. 

The  southern  section  of  the  coast  country  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  dense  forests.  Vegetables,  as  cabbages  and  turnips, 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  barley  and  oats  can  be  cultivated.  In  some 
parts  there  are  extensive  prairies,  which  in  summer  are  covered 
with  tall  grass  and  gay -colored  flowers. 

484.  The  awlmals  of  Alaska  are  its  chief  source  of  wealth.  The 
most  important  are  the  seal,  otter,  fox,  mink,  beaver,  marten,  and 
bear.    The  coast  waters  abound  in  fisb. 

The  United  States  Government  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the 


EB4CIUAUX  TILLAGE. 


seal  fishery,  paid  as  rental  by  a  company.  Tlie  Pribiloff  Islands 
are  the  principal  centres  of  the  seal  fishery. 

485.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  mainly  Indians  a.id  Esquimaux,  who 
subsist  chiefly  on  animal  food. 

llie  most  important  places  are,  Pnalaska,  St.  Paul's  Harbor, 
Sltlu,  and  Fort  WrangeU. 


EXERCISE  I. 

[map  of  thk  cnitkd  states.] 

Point  out  and  describe  the  coasi  waters,  capes,  islands,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  lakes  of  ttae  United  States.  Bound  tbe  vairlous 
States  and  Territories.  ?oint  out  tbe  capitals  and  principal 
cities,  and  state  where  they  are  situated.  Name  the  States 
bordering  on  the  MlssisslppL  Compare  the  area  of  each  of  the 
New  England  States  with  that  of  your  own  Province. 


QUESTION.— A  ship  sails  trota  Boston  to  New  Orleans  and 
back :  what  freights  would  she  probably  carry  7 


EXEBOISE  n.     t        ,  ^ 

Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  GLOBE— When  it  is  13  o'clock  noon  at 
Portland,  what  time  is  it  at  San  Frandaoo  ? 


MEXICO. 

Position  and  History.— 486.  Mexico  is  a  large  country 
to  the  south  of  tlie  United  States,  and  possesses  great  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources.     Through  bad  government 
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aud  lack  of  enterprise  oil  the  part  of  its  iuhabitanta,  it  is  a 
weak,  iniprogressive  State.  The  country  is  noted  for  insui-- 
rectious  and  frequent  political  changes. 

At  the  time  of  its  diBCOvery,  Mexico  was  inhabited  by  a  nation 
of  Indians  called  Aztecs,  who  were  highly  civilized  and  possessed 
great  wealth. 

In  1321,  after  two  years  of  cruel  and  treacherous  warfare,  Cortez 
with  a  band  of  Spaniards  conquered  the  Aztecs,  and  destroyed 
Teiiochtitlan,  their  capital. 

Mexico  gained  its  independence  from  Spain  in  1822,  and  estab- 
lished a  republican  government  in  1824.  Since  this  date,  nearly 
half  the  original  territory,  including  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Upper  California,  has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

In  1862,  Mexico  was  conquered  by  a  French  army,  and  formed 
into  an  empire,  under  the  Austrian  prince  Maximilian.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  array  in  1867,  Maximilian,  unable  to 
hold  his  position  against  opposing  factions,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
shot  by  order  of  Juarez. 

487.  The  area  of  Mexico  is  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (744,000  square  miles). 

Surface. — 488.  The  greater  part  of  Mexico  is  table-land, 
elevated  from  6000  to  8000  feet. 

The  plateau  rises  precipitously  near  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  the  broader  plain  on  the  east  the  ascent  is  less 
abrupt 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  there  are  three  mountain 
ranges — the  CordUhra  <ie  CoahiUa,  on  the  east ;  the  CordilUra  de 
Sonora,  on  the  west ;  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  the  middle.  In  a 
line  east  and  west,  near  the  19th  parallel,  several  volcanic  peaks 
rise  like  colossal  mounds  from  the  plateau.  The  most  important 
are  Orizaba  (17,374  feet),  PopocaUpeti  (17,720  feet),  and  Jztaccihuatl 
(15,705  feet). 

489.  The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  generally  unnavigable  on 
account  of  their  rapid  cuirent. 

The  most  important  river  is  the  Rio  Orande  dtl  Norte,  which  is 
navigable  70  miles,  to  Matamoras. 


Small  lakM  are  numerous  un  the  plateau.  Lake  Cliapala,  about 
00  miles  in  length,  is  the  laivest. 

490.  The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation,  fi-oni 
tropical  heat  on  the  low  coasts,  to  the  regions  of  {perpetual 
snow  on  the  e'ltreme  mountain  heights. 

Tlie  hot,  moist  region  of  the  Gulf  coast,  extending  about  50 
miles  iidand,  is  very  unhealthy.  The  table-lands  often  suffer  from 
drought. 

491.  The  minerals  are  silver,  gold,  quicksilver,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc. 

The  silver-mines  were  long  accounted  the  richest  in  the  world. 
They  are  less  productive  than  formerly. 

492.  Vegetation  is  diversified  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion. 

The  lowlands  yield  mahogany,  dye-woods,  vanilla,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  maize,  indigo,  pepper,  bananas,  and  \_rious  tropical 
fruits.  The  table-lands  of  the  interior  produce  the  forest  trees, 
grains,  and  fruits  of  temperate  regions. 

Large  tracts  of  country  on  the  table-lands  are  too  dry  for  culti- 
vation, but  are  valuable  as  pasture -lands,  sustaining  large  numbers 
of  cattle,  horses,  mides,  and  sheep.  Hemp  is  an  important  pro- 
duct of  Yucatan.  The  agave,  or  American  aloe,  is  cultivated  for 
its  sap,  which,  when  fermented,  yields  the  favorite  Mexican  bever- 
age called  pulque. 

493.  Immense  herds  of  the  bison,  musk-ox,  and  mustang  or  wild 
horse,  roam  over  the  northern  plains.  The  horsd  vaa  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards.  Alligators,  rattlesnakes,  and  lAyriads  of  insects 
are  found  on  the  lowlands.  The  cochineal  insect  is  of  great  com- 
mercial value. 

Inhabitants.  —  494.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
10,460,000,  of  which  the  Indians  form  nearly  five-eighths, 
Spaniards  one-eighth,  aud  mixed  races  one-fourth. 

The  Spaniards  are  generally  the  most  wealthy  class.  Many  of 
the  Indians  are  in  a  very  degraded  condition. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Elducation  is  greatly  neglected. 

4%.  Mexico  contains  many  remains  of  its  ancient  civilization, 
such  as  aqueducts,  statues,  pyramids,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  ruin*  of  Chicken  in  Yucatan,  and  the 
Pyramid  of  Cholula,  a  few  miles  east  of  Puebla.  The  latter  is 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  is  1423  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  is  164 
feet  high. 

Towns. — 496.  All  the  large  towns  are  situated  on  the 
table-land.  Mexico  Oity,  the  capital,  is  7470  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  overlooked  by  lofty  volcanic  mountaina 

Mexico  (330,000)  is  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  city,  containing 
many  magnificent  public  buildings.  Churches  and  convents  arc 
numerous.  The  city  is  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Aztec  capital. 

497.  There  are  many  other  large  cities,  as  Onadalazara,  Fnebla, 
Ottanaxuata,  Querctaro,  Zacatecas,  San  Lois,  Oollma,  and  Herida. 
The  principal  port  on  the  east  is  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexioo.  Vera  Cruz  has  a  poor  harbor,  and  is  very  unhealthy, 
beiag  seldom  free  from  yellow  fever.  Hatamoraa  is  a  river  port. 
The  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  Mazatlan,  Ban  Bias, 
and  Aoapnlco. 

498.  The  leading  IndustlieB  are  agriculture  and  mining, 
but  every  kind  of  business  is  greatly  neglected. 

499.  The  exports  consist  of  the  natural  produotH,  including  silver 
and  other  metals,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  cochineal,  mahogany,  and 
hides.  Tlie  imports  comprise  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods 
and  fish. 

600.  A  railway,  constructed  with  wonderful  engineerlner  skill,  connects 
Mexico  City  with  Vera  Crui. 

501.  The  Qovenunent  is  republican ;  it  is  weak  and  in- 
efTective- 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

History. — 502.  Central  America,  so  called  from  its  posi- 
tion, was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  It  continued  a 
dependency  of  the  Spanish  Crown  until  1823,  when  it  threw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  formed  itself  into  a  Federal  Re- 
public, consisting  of  five  States.  The  union  was  dissolved 
in  1839.  Since  this  date  the  various  States  have  ben  dis- 
turbed by  almost  constant  internal  strife. 

Position. — 503.  Central  America  naturally  embraces  the  whole 
country  between  the  Isthmuses  of  Tehuantepec  and  Panama.  Its 
political  bounds  are  less  extensive,  Yucatan  belonging  to  Mexico, 
and  the  extreme  south,  including  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  Col- 
ombia in  South  America.     It  is  wholly  in  the  torrid  zone. 

504.  The  pliysical  features,  products,  and  population 

are  similar  to  those  of  Mexico. 

The  table-land  becomes  quite  low  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Cone-shaped  volcanoes  are  numerous.  Agua,  15,000  feet  high,  is 
the  greatest  elevation. 

605.  The  Ban  Juan,  flowing  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  is  the  most  important  river.  Lake  Nicaragua  is  about 
110  miles  in  length,  It  is  proposed  to  constract  a  ship  canal  by 
way  of  the  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  connecting  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  total  distance  is  about  180 
miles. 

506.  The  climate  on  the  low  coast  is  very  unhealthy, 
especially  in  the  wet  season,  which  begins  towards  the  end 
of  May.  The  interior  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  is  subject  to 
violent  earthquakes. 

607.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians 
and  Mestizos.     Nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Divisions. — 608.  Central  America  comprises  the  five  re- 
publics, Ouatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
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OOATEMALA       

HONDCRAS 

40,800 

47,100 
7,400 

68,200 

21,600 
7,662 

202 

217 
86 

241 

146 

87 

1,400,000 

432,000 
664,600 

360,000 

205.700 
27.450 

rOnatemala     (66,ooo), 
<     QneMltanango,  St.  Tbo 

(  Tegucigalpa,     Comaya- 
\     gus,  Omoa,  Troxillo. 
(  Ban  Salvador  (i7,ooo),Co 
(      jatepeqne,  AcsjntU. 
I  Manasna.  Leon  (25,000), 
<.     Sealejo,  San  Juu,  Orey- 
(.     town. 

(  Ban    J0S«    (12,000),    Car 
(     tago,  Puntu  Arenas. 
Belize. 

San  Salvador  

NiCABAOUA 

Costarica 

British  Honduras 

and    CoBta    Hica ;    and    the    firitiah    Province    of    Hon- 
duras. 


509.  As  in  Mexico,  the  large  towns  are  on  the  table-land. 
Many  of  them  have  suffered  greatly  at  different  times  from  earth- 
quakes.   To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  houses  are  generally  low. 

510.  Ghiatemala  lies  principally  along  the  Pacific  coast 
It  is  noted  for  its  numerous  active  volcanoes. 

Qnatemala,  the  capital,  manufactures  muslins,  artificial  flowers, 
and  embroidery.  Old  Ouatemala,  24  miles  distant,  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1773. 

511.  Honduras  is  well  suited  to  agriculture,  abounds  iu 
minerals,  and  has  fine  forests  of  mahogany.  The  Bay  Itlands 
belong  to  this  State. 

Tegucigalpa  is  the  capital    Omoa  is  very  hot  and  unhealthy. 

512.  San  Salvador,  wholly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  the 
smallest  State  in  Central  America. 

Ban  Salvador,  the  capital,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  in  1854. 
Every  building,  with  a  single  exception,  was  thrown  down,  and 
5000  people  lost  their  lives. 

513.  Nicaragua,  the  largest  State  of  Central  America, 
extends  from  sea  to  sea.  It  has  large  forests  of  mahogany, 
logwood,  and  other  valuable  trees.  Extensive  pasture-lands 
support  large  numbers  of  cattle. 

Managua  is  the  capital.    Leon  is  the  largest  city. 

514.  Costa  Bica  is  the  most  southerly  and  the  most  pros- 
perous State  of  Central  America. 

Ban  J086  is  the  capital.  Cartage  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1841. 

515.  British  Honduras,  or  Belize,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  yields  tropical  products  in  profusion. 
It  exports  mahogany,  logwood,  and  sarsaparilla.  Nearly  all 
the  inhabitiints  are  colored.  The  country  is  governed  by 
a  Superintendent  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

Belise,  the  capital,  contains  nearly  half  the  whole  population. 
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An  important  British  trade  with  the  States  of  Central  America  ia 
carried  on  throuKh  Belize, 

V  616.  The  chief  indnstriM  of  Central  America  arc  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  the  exportation  of  mahogany,  logwood, 
and  other  dye-stuffs. 

The  exporta  include  mahogany,  logwood,  cochineal,  indigo, 
co''ton,  sarsaparilla,  gums,  ct)ffe«,  cocoa,  and  fruit. 

S17.  The  form  of  government  in  tlie  five  independent 
States  is  republican.  Tlie  governments  are  wanting  in 
strength  and  vigor.  Tlie  roads  and  other  public  works  are 
greatly  neglected,  antl  the  resoui-ces  are  almost  wholly  imde- 
veloped. 

WEST  INDIES 


BUGAB  PLANTATION. 

518.  These  islands,  noted  for  the  vai'iety  and  profusion  of 
their  vegetable  pi-oducts,  include  the  first  discoveries  of 
Columbus  in  the  New  World.  The  name  West  Indies  ori- 
ginated through  the  erroneous  opinion  entertained  by  Colum- 
bus and  others  of  his  time  that  the  archi|)clago  was  neai' 
India,  on  the  south  of  Asia. 

The  West  Indies  were  sometimes  called  Antilles  or  Opposite  Isles, 
from  their  position  with  respect  to  the  continent  of  America, 

Position. — 519.  The  West  Indies  are  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  North  and  South  Americjv. 
Nearly  all  the  islands  are  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Qroaps, — 520.  Tlie  West  Indies  comprise  three  groups — 
the  Bahamas,  the  Great  Antilles,  and  the  Little  Antilles. 

521.  The  Bahamas  or  Lucayos  lie  to  the  south-east  of 


Florida,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Including  rocky  isleta,  they  are  about  5(K)  in  number. 
The  priiici|)al  are,  Great  Bahama,  Abavo,  Eleuthera,  Ne%o 
Providence,  Loi\g  Island,  Andros,  San  Salvador,  Watlini/'s 
Island,  Iiioffua,  Tury»  and  Caicot  Islands. 

522,  The  Oreat  Antilles,  consisting  of  Cuba,  Ilai/ti, 
Porto  Jiico,  and  Jamaica,  lie  to  the  east  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yuciitan,  between  18°  and  23°  N.  lat, 

523,  The  Little  Antilles  are  on  the  east  uf  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  extending  in  a  semicircular  line  frdln  the  east  of  Porto 
Rico  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  They  are  usually 
divided  into  three  groups — the  Virgin  Islatids,  in  the  north  ; 
the  Leeioard  Islands,  in  the  middle;  and  the  Windward 
Islands,  in  the  south. 

524,  The  Virgin  Islands  comprise  Tortola,  Anri/mia,  Viryin 
(Ionia,  Culthra,  Bieque,  St.  Thomas,  Ht.  John,  hnd  iSi(i)i<a  Cruz, 

525,  ThoLe«ward  iBlandi— .4h;/mW(I,  Barbwla,  St,  Christopher, 
or  St,  KitCs,  NeiHs,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  Quadtloupc, 
Marie-Oalante,  Desirade,  St.  Martin,  Saba,  St,  i'ustatia,  and  St, 
Bartholomew. 

52C.  The  Windward  MxaAa—St.  Lucia,  St.  Vineciit,  Barbailoei, 
Grenada,  Tolnufo,  Trinidad,  and  Martiniij/uc. 

Cura^oa,  Orula,  and  Burn  Aiire,  lie  alontr  the  coast  of  South 
America,  Viewed  with  renpect  to  the  tra<le-wind,  the  Leeward 
Islands  are  jjroperly  windward- 

Area, — 527,  The  total  area  of  the  West  Indies  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  92,(XH.)  sc^uare  miles, 

Cuba  coin])ri8e8  more  than  half  the  whole  area,  luid  the  four 
(ireat  Antilles  seven-eighths  of  the  whole, 

528,  Tliu  surface  is  varied.  The  Antilles  are  generally 
mounfaiinous.  The  Bahamas  are  low,  and  of  coralline  forma- 
tion. 

An  elevated  mountain-chain  nuis  lengthwise  through  the  Great 
Antilles.  The  Sierra  del  Col/re,  in  the  east  of  Cuba,  have  an  ex- 
treme elevation  of  8000  feet;  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jiuuaica,  7000 
feet.  Many  uf  the  smaller  islands  rise  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000 
feet,  and  some  of  them  have  active  volcanoes, 

Olimate  and  Products.— 529.  The  elimate  is  hot,  and 
during  the  wet  season  rather  unhealthy. 

The  intense  heat  is  somewhat  modified  by  refroahing  sea 
breezes  which  prevail  in  the  afternoon.  Frosts  sometimes 
occur  in  the  highhmds,  but  snow  is  unknown,  A  long  rainy 
.season,  accompanied  with  violent  tempests,  continues  from 
July  till  November,  A  long  dry  season  jnevails  from 
November  to  M.arch, 

The  islands  are  subject  to  tremendous  huiTJcaues  and 
earthquakes. 

530,  Tropical  plants  of  almost  every  variety  grow  luxu- 
riantly. The  staple  products  are  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco, 
maize,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  cacao,  pimento,  rud  other 
spices. 
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The  ttnlta  include  pine-apples,  oranges,  banantts,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
The  forests  yield  mahogany  and  dye-woods. 

531,  The  mlnwraUi  include  copper,  found  in  all  the  Oraat 
Antilles;  gold,  silver,  quioksilyer,  and  platina,  in  Hayti;  gold, 
iron,  and  lead,  in  Porto  Rico;  salt,  in  the  Bahamas;  and  asphalt, 
in  Trinidad. 

682,  Wild  anlmali  are  few  and  small.  There  are  man:  "beautiful 
birds  and  insects. 

Inhftbltants.— 533.  The  population  is  about  6,000,000. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitanta  are  whites;  the  re- 
mainder are  negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  negroes  were 
formerly  slaves.  They  are  now  free  in  all  the  islands  ex- 
cept those  belonging  to  Spain.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  islands  belonging  to  Britain,  in  1834,  the  British  Govern- 
ment paying  4(100,000,000  as  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
the  slaves. 

In  less  thMi  half  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies, 
t.he  native  Indian  population  was  all  but  extinguished  by  Spanish 
cruelty.  Htmdreds  of  thousands  of  negro  slaves  were  then  bi-ought 
from  Africa  to  work  in  the  plantations 

534.  Education  is  greatly  neglected.  Wealthy  families  send 
their  children  abroad  to  be  educated.  Boman  Catholics  are  the 
most  numerous  religious  body,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  are 
the  prevailing  languages. 

535.  The  West  Indies  are  nearly  all  owned  by  European 
rowers. 

Spain  owns  nearly  half  of  the  whole  area ;  Great  Britain 
over  one-seventh. 
The  following  table  shows  the  political  connection  : — 


Ruling  Power. 


Spain  . 


Britain.  , 


Inoepbndent 

Fbanoe 

Denmark.  ... 

Holland  .... 
Venezuela..  . 


Cuba,  Porto  Blco,  and  other 

anull  ialanda 

'Babamu,  Jamaica,  Tortola,' 
Anegada,  Virgin  Qorda, 
Culebra,  Bieque,  Antigua, 
Anguilla,  SL  Cliristopher, 
Nevig,  Barbuda,  Montaer- 
rat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Baibsdoes, 
Grenada,  Tobago,  Trinidad 

Hayti 

/  Guadeloupe,  St  Bartl  olo- 
>  mew,  Marie-Galante,  De- 
^     alrade,  St.  Martin  (nortii 

V     end),  Martinique 

I  St.  Thomaa,  St.  John'a,  Santa 

(     Crux 

(  St.  Martin  (aonth  end),  Saba, 
■s     St,     Euatatia,     Cura^oa, 

\    Oruba,  Buen  Ayre 

Margarita,  Tortuga 


44,000 


18,600 


PuuqU- 
tfon. 


2,300^400 


1,107,000 


29,800 

1,180,000 

1,026 

367,673 

122 

84,000 

640 

46,764 

600 

20,000 

SPANISH  ISLANDS. 

536.  Ouba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Isles,  is  750 
miles  in  length.  It  is  the  greatest  sugar-producing  country 
in  the  world.    The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  to- 


bacco, wax,  and  maliogany ;  the  imports  are  flour,  iish,  beef, 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  island  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  civil  war. 

BaTaaa  (280,000),  the  capital,  has  a  superior  harbor,  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  commercial  city  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  other  principal  places  by  railroads.  Its  cathedral 
contains  the  remains  of  Columbus.  Havana  cigars  have  great 
celebrity.  The  other  important  towns  are  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Puerto  PrlnoliM,  and  Mataniai. 

537.  Porto  Bico,  about  90  miles  in  length,  is  the  coolest 
and  healthiest  of  the  West  Indies. 

San  Joan,  Ponoe,  and  MajragoM  are  the  chief  towns. 


HATTL 


538.  Hajrti  is  a  very  fertile  island,  yielding  coffee,  cocoa, 
ginger,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  It  comprises  two  inde- 
pendent republics, — the  A^egro  Jtepublio  of  Hayti,  in  the 
west  end  of  the  island ;  and  San  Domingo,  in  the  east.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  the  government  of  this  island  haa  re- 
tarded its  prosperity. 

639.  The  Haytlen  Bepnbllc  has  an  aroa  of  9300  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  670,000.  Port-au-Prlnce  (35,000)  is  the 
capital. 

540.  San  Domingo  has  an  area  of  20,500  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  610,000.  San  Domingo  (16,000)  is  the  capital,  and  is  the 
oldest  European  settlement  in  America. 


BBITISH  ISLANDS. 

541.  The  British  West  Indies  are  organized  into  six 
political  divisions  or  governments, — the  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
t\ie  Leeward  «aA  Virgin  Ide»,  the  Windicard  Isles,  and  Trini- 
dad. The  government  of  the  various  colonies  is  vested  in  a 
Governor  and  a  Council. 

542.  The  Bahamas  comprise  about  twenty  inhabited 
islands  and  a  large  number  of  islets  and  barren  rocks. 
Watling's  Island  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  land 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492. 

The  chief  exports  are  salt,  sponges,  pine-apples,  and  oranges. 
Population,  48,000.    Nauau,  on  St.!  Salvador,  is  the  capital. 

543.  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies,  is 
140  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  4193  square  miles. 

Jamaica  was  taken  from  Spain  by  the  British  in  1655.  The  pop- 
ulation is  580,000^  of  which  colored  people  form  a  large  majority. 

Kingston  (40,000),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  has  a  fine  har- 
bor.   Spanish  Town  was  formerly  the  capital. 

The  exports  include  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  pimento,  ginger, 
and  various  other  tropical  products.    The  Imports  are  flour,  fish, 
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lumber,  and  niaiiufaotured  goods.    The  produota  have  greatly  de- 
oreased. 

The  gOTanunent  is  vested  In  a  Oovemor  and  a  Council.  Turk't 
IdaniU,  noted  for  salt,  and  Cako*  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

644.  Tlie  British  Leeward  and  Virgin  Isles  were  united 
under  one  government  in  1871.  They  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  128,600. 

The  chief  exports  are  mokases,  rum,  sugar,  tamarinds,  arrow- 
root, and  cotton.  Montserrat  is  cotuidered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  healthy  of  the  West  Indies.  8c.  Jobiu  (18,000),  on  An- 
tigua, is  the  capital. 

545.  Tlie  Oolony  of  the  Windward  Isles  includes  all 
the  Wiudwiird  Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  except 
Trinidad.  Tlie  population  is  about  143,000.  St.  Lucia  is 
the  largest  island. 

Barbadoes  is  the  residence  of  the  Qovernor-in-chief  c: 
the  Windwai'd  Isl.inils,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  West  Indies.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  and 
is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  The  chief  products  are 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  Area,  166  sqiuire  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 180.000. 

Biidgetovn  (19,000)  is  the  capital  and  chief  seat  of  trade. 

646.  Trinidad,  situated  off  the  north  coast  of  South 
America,  about  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
is  the  second  in  size  of  the  British  West  Indiea  It  has  a 
remarkable  asphalt  lake.  The  products  of  the  island  are 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  pitch,  and  timber.  The 
labor  is  i)erformed  l.T-gely  by  coolies  from  India.  Area, 
1754  square  miles;  pc^Adation,  189,500. 

Port  of  Spain  (22,000),  the  capital,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a 
well-built  city. 

647.  The  Bermudas  comprise  about  300  islets  and  rocks, 
situated  about  650  miles  east  of  Cape  Hattents.  They  are 
not  properly  included  in  the  West  Indies.  The  climate  is 
delightful.  The  products  are  arrow-root,  potatoes,  onions, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  other  fruits. 

Fifteen  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  Area,  41  square  miles. 
Population,  13,500.  The  British  Crovemment  has  here  a  strongly- 
fortified  dockyard.  Hamilton,  on  Main  Island,  is  the  capital  and 
chief  town. 


FRENCH  ISLANDS. 

548.  Quadeloupe,  having  an  area  of  534  square  miles,  is 
the  most  important  French  island.  It  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

Pointe-a-Fitre  is  the  largest  town. 

St.  Bartbolomsw  was  ceded  to  France  by  Sweden  in  1878. 


DANISH  ISLANDS. 

549.  Santa  Omi  and  St.  Thomas  are  the  most  important 
of  the  Virgin  Isles. 

St.  Thomas  owes  its  chief  bnportance  to  its  excellent  harbor 
and  central  position  as  a  packet-station.  Malls  for  the  other 
islands,  as  well  as  for  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  are  sent  to  St.  Thomas,  which  has  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  these  places.  In  the  autumn  of  18C7  St.  Thomas 
was  visited  by  a  terrific  hurricane,  followed  by  repeated  earth- 
quakes, resulting  In  great  cestruction  of  life  and  property.  Area, 
33  square  miles.    Population,  14,000. 

QUESTIONS.— (1.)  A  veiMl  lallB  tcxaa  St  John.  NewBnuuwlolc, 
to  Havana,  and  thenoo  to  Halifiuc :  what  firelfhts  would  the 
probably  carry? 

(X)  A  oaak  of  oU  firom  a  veiMl  wrecked  off  the  west  of  Afirlca 
was  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland:  by  what  conn*  did  It 
travel? 


DANISH  AlIERIOA. 

550.  Danish  America  consists  of  the  islands  of  OreetUatid 
and  Icelmid, 

561.  OBEENLAND  received  its  name  from  the  verdure 
of  the  grass  and  moss  on  the  southern  coast. 

The  south-west  coast  was  colonized  by  Norwegians  in  the  tenth 
century.  When  Greenland  was  re-discovered  in  1587  by  Davis,  the 
Norwegian  colony  wag  wholly  extinct. 

Greenland  is  a  country  of  unknown  extent,  the  most  persistent 
explorers  having  never  reached  its  northern  limits. 

552.  The  surfue  is  generally  elevated  and  rocky.  The 
highlands  and  the  northern  part  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  and  vast  glaciers,  which  often  extend 
to  the  sea-shore. 

The  east  coast  is  almost  inaccessible  in  consequence  of 
drift  ice.  Some  suppose  the  country  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  islands  bound  together  by  ice  beneath  the  snows  and 
glaciers. 

553.  The  climate  is  very  severe.  As  the  days  are  very 
long  in  summer,  barley  and  vegetables  come  to  maturity  on 
the  south-western  coasts. 

554.  The  animals  are  the  reindeer,  polar  bear, 'walrus,  seal, 
Esquimaux  dog,  hare,  and  fox.    Aquatic  birds  are  numerous. 

555.  The  population  is  estimated  at  9,80a 

The  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Esquimaux,  many  of  whom  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Moravian  missionaries.  They 
are  found  principally  along  the  west  coast,  and  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  hunting  and  fishing.  Their  winter  houses  are  mostly  under 
ground. 
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a  wild  aud  desolate  aopect.  The  mountain  sides  ai-e  covered 
with  vast  glaciers,  frequently  extending  to  the  sea.  There 
are  thirty  known  volcanic  peaks,  and  extensive  plains  are 
covered  with  fractured  lava.  Dasaltic  caves  and  deep 
crevasses  are  numerous. 

nfiO.  Mount  Hoola,  though  not  the  moat  elevated,  is  the  most 
noted  volcanic  peak  in  Iceland.  During  an  eruption  in  1846  and 
1846,  the  lava  stream,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater, 
was  a  mile  wide  and  forty  feet  deep.  More  recently,  during  an 
eruption,  extensive  meadows  were  covered  with  lava,  and  rendered 
worthless. 

661.  The  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Iceland  are  the  bot 
fqirlngs.    The  most  noted  is  the  Great  OeyMr,  nenr  Mount  Heola. 


WALBVS  HDNT. 

656.  Lichtenfels  is  the  capital. 

The  other  important  places  are,  Julian's  Harbor,  Fnderick's 
Harbor,  Good  Harbor,  and  Upemavik  (N.  lat.  72°  40'). 

667.  The  (zportB  are  seal  oil,  seal  skins,  whale  oil,  eider  down, 
and  furs. 

558.  lOELAND  was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  sea-king 
in  870.  It  was  then  without  inhabitants,  but  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  colonists  from  Norway.  It  has  been  subject  to 
Denmark  since  1385. 

559.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  presenting 


It  generally  appears  as  a  small  pool  on  the  summit  of  a  mound. 
At  irregular  intervals  boiling  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  100 
feet. 

562.  The  climate  is  severe  and  variable,  but  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  higher  than  in  any  other  country  oa 
far  north.» 
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OttS.  Th*  aUaanla  art  lulpbur,  ob*lo«(lony,  and  lotUnd  ipftr, 
noted  for  iU  double-rafrMtinv  prtiperty. 

564.  The  native  plMlto  include  ihrabe,  gwMai,  Mid  moM.  Pota- 
to«*,  tumlpa,  and  other  vegetable!  are  o\dtivat«d.  Fine  paaturaKe 
li  afforded  along  tlie  aouth-weat  of  the  island.  Valuable  drift- 
wood ii  brought  by  ocean  current!, 

665.  The  aalnuU  include  numeroua  reindeer  and  foxee.  The 
polar  bear  eometiinea  coinea  aa  a  pamenger  on  drift  ioe.  Sea-fowl 
are  numeroua.  The  flsheriee  are  very  valuable.  Many  iiheep, 
cattle,  and  horaee  are  reared. 

066.  The  popolation  ia  about  7S,40a    The  iohabitants 


are  principally  of  Norwegian  deacent,  generally  intelligent, 
and  profeaa  the  Lutheran  religion. 

667.  BcUdaTlk  (8000),  near  the  aouth-weat  coaat,  ia  the 
capital. 

The  ezporU  oonaiit  of  wool,  butter,  eider  down,  flah,  and  oil. 
The  tmpoita  include  manofaoturea  and  flour. 

668.  The  goranunent  ia  veated  in  a  Oovemor,  appointed 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a  Legialative  Aaaembly. 

Ensoul.— nad  the  lengUi  of  the  Umgwrt  dajr  at  OftmaTlk. 
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SOUTH   AMEBICA. 


1.  History. — l.  The  whole  of  South  America,  except 
Patagonia,  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  eastern 
portion,  or  Brfizil,  became  subject  to  Portugal ;  and  the 
remainder,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Patagonia,  to  Spain. 

The  native  Indians  were  treated  \ith  great  cruelty,  and  were 
iriat'e  to  toil  like  bea.<t8  of  burden,  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  their 
conix'jerors. 

2.  The  Spaniards  and  Port«7i'ege  held  tlieir  possessions  in  South 
America  about  three  hundred  years.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Spanish  States,  titer  severe  struptjles, 
gained  their  indeper  Jeuce.  Biazil  obtained  peaceable  separation 
from  Portugal  in  1822. 

Guiana,  in  the  north,  is  the  only  portion  of  South  America  now 
owned  by  Europeans. 

II.  PositioiL — 3.  South  America  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east of  North  America,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  at  the  narrowepi  pait  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  breadth.  The  Caribbean  Sea  is  on  the 
north-west ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  the  ea-/  coast ;  the 
Pacific,  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  the  continent  is  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  about  three-fourths  of  its 
area  are  within  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  opposite  to  Africa 
in  the  Ea«cem  Hemisphere. 

Lat.  12°  38'  N.-55°  .55'  S. ;  Ion.  35°-8r  30'  W. 

III.  For^a. — 4.  The  form  is  triangulai-,  one  side  being  on 
the  north-easi,  one  on  the  south-east,  and  the  third  on  the 
west. 

If  a  triangle  ba  forme'I  bjr  dmwing  lines  between  C-^pe  Oallinas  In  the 
nortli,  Capo  St.  Roque  in  the  east,  and  Cape  Froward  in  the  south ;  and  a 
small  triangle  be  applied  to  the  west  side  of  thia  tviangle,  hj  drawing  lines 
between  Cape  Gallinas,  Cape  Blanco,  and  the  Uulf  of  Arica,  the  approximate 
form  of  South  America  wiU  be  obtained. 

IV.  Ooast. — 5.  The  coast  line  is  remarkably  regular. 
There  are  no  inland  seas  or  projecting  pitninsulati. 

Tlie  principal  coast  waters  are,  tlio  (Jul/  of  Darieti,  Oulf 
of  Vmieaida  and  Lake  Maracaybo,  Gulf  of  Paria,  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  Oulf  of  San  Matias,  St. 
Oeorge's  Bay,  Strait  of  Magdlan,  Oulf  of  Arica,  Qvlf  of 
QuayaquU,  and  Bay  of  Panama. 


The  cap«8  are,  Oallinas,  St.  Roque,  Frio,  St.  Antonio,  Horn,  Fro- 
ward, and  Blanco. 

6.  The  islands  orY  the  coast  of  South  America  are. 
Trinidad  and  several  of  the  smaller  West  Indies  ;  Joannes 
or  Marajo,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon ;  Falkland  Isles ; 
Tieira  dd  Fuego;  Cape  Horn  Island;  a  chain  extending 
northerly  from  Cape  Horn,  ending  with  Chiloe;  Juar  Fer- 
nandez; and  Galapagos. 

7.  HanOOf  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  is  about  180 
miles  in  length.  Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  on  its  luxuriant  grasses. 
The  island  belongs  to  Brazil.    Population,  20,000. 

8.  The  FUkland  Isles,  300  miles  east  of  Patagonia,  consist  of 
about  200  islands,  of  which  only  two,  Ea»t  Falkland  and  West 
Falkland,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  coast  is  much  indonced, 
and  its  good  harbors  are  a  refuge  for  southern  whalers  and  ships 
passing  around  Cai^e  Horn.  The  islands  are  destitute  of  trees, 
but  they  abound  in  grass,  which  sustains  many  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  inhabitants  number  about  2000.  The  islands  belong  to 
Great  Britain. 

9.  Tlerra  del  Fuego  {Land  of  Fire)  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  th"?  Strait  of  Magellan.  It  consists  of  several  rocky 
islands,  containing  volcanic  mountains.  The  natives  are  of  small 
stature,  and  are  among  the  most  degraded  and  wretched  of  savages. 
They  wear  little  clothing,  and  subsist  principally  on  fish.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  about  2000.  Their  dwellings  are  miserable 
huts,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  in  height. 

Cape  Horn  is  the  southern  point  of  a  high  black  rock  in  the 
ocean. 

10.  Juan  Fomandes,  400  miles  west  of  Chili,  is  a  rocky  island, 
18  miles  in  length,  and  is  celebrated  aa  the  solitary  resider.oe,  for 
four  years,  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner  Alexander  Selkirk,  on 
which  fact  was  based  the  story  of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  The  island 
belongs  to  Chili.  The  Oalapagos,  700  miles  west  of  Ecuador, 
consist  of  a  group,  the  largest  of  which  is  60  miles  long,  lliey 
are  celebrated  for  their  large  turtlee,  for  which  they  are  visited. 
They  derive  theh:  name  from  the  Spanish  word  galapago,  a  tortoise. 

"V.  Area.— 11.  South  America  is  a  little  more  than  four- 
fifths  the  size  of  North  America. 

The  area  is  7,000,000  of  square  miles,  or  it  equals  a  square  of 
2650  miles.  The  length  oi  the  continent  is4800  miles ;  the  breadth, 
3200  miles. 

VI.  Surface.— 12.  South  America,  like  North  America, 
has  a  great  highland  region  on  the  west,  another  of  less 
elevation  on  the  oast,  and  a  central  plain  between  them. 
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13.  The  Andes,  exteiuUng  along  almost  tlie  whole  western 
Bide  of  tlie  continent,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  Pocitiu  vary- 
ing from  50  to  160  miles,  form  the  great  mountain  system  of 
South  AmericA.  It  is  computed  that  with  their  plateaus  and 
slopes  they  cover  ncai'ly  one-sixth  of  the  continent.  In  the 
north  tlicre  are  three  ranges ;  throughout  the  middle  and 
princi])al  iKU-t  of  the  continent  there  are  only  two  ranges  ; 
and  in  the  south  theie  is  but  one  range.  The  breailth  of 
the  Andes  in  Patagonia  is  cHtiniated  at  70  miles,  oiul  in 
Bolivia  at  400  miles.  The  most  elevated  jxjaks  ore  four  and 
a  half  mil-js  in  height,  and  are  e.:ceeded  only  by  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asin.  The  Andes  do  not  extend 
through  the  moinln-ul  of  Southern  Pau'sfonio,  but  the  islands 
on  the  west  coast  are  elevated  and  moui  t^iinous. 

14.  The  jLtrftUel  ranges  are  separated  by  r,.i  elevated  table-land, 
fmin  6000  to  13,000  feet  in  height,  and  having  an  average  breadtli 
of  20  mile8,  but  attaining  in  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  on  extreme 
breadth  of  100  miles.  The  table-land  its  divide<l  into  basins  by  urotM 
ridges.  The  sunnnits  of  the  niountoiiiB  ara  barren  and  rocky  plains, 
with  numerous  snow-clad  peidcs  rising  above  the  general  level. 

15.  The  average  height  of  the  Andes  is  greatest  in  Ecuador  .ind 
Bolivia,  and  here  also  are  found  some  of  the  highest  (jeaks.  Jfermla 
iie  Swata,  in  Bolivia,  acconliiig  to  some  meosui-emeuts,  rises  to  the 
height  of  24,812  feet.  Chimbora:o,  in  Ecuailor,  has  an  elevation  of 
21,422  foct  above  tlie  sea-level.  Its  height  above  the  valley  of 
Quito  at  its  base  is  llitriS  feet.  It  was  once  thought  to  he  the 
highest  nunuitiiin  in  the  world. 

Further  south,  the  general  height  of  the  Andes  is  much  less ;  but 
the  peak  of  Aeoin^ua,  in  Chili,  rising  far  above  the  onlinary 
level,  has  an  elevation  of  22,822  feet. 

The  passes  of  the  Andes  are  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height. 

16.  The  Andes  abtnuid  in  deep  gorges,  sometimes  called  queb)-a<ia», 
at  the  iK-ttom  of  whiuh  are  rushing,  foaming  streams.  These  breaks 
are  sometinu-s  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  depth.  They  often  present 
almost  iimuivjrable  diiflculties  to  the  traveller  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, taxing  to  the  utmost  his  courage  ami  powers  of  endurance. 
Sometimes  his  path  lies  along  the  eilge  of  rocky  precipices,  with 
scarce  a  foothold,  where  a  single  false  step  would  hurl  him  into 
the  depths  below ;  sometimes  it  leads  him  beneath  imi)ending  rocks 
which  threaten  to  dash  him  in  pincoa ;  and  sometimes  it  lies  over  a 
yawning  chasm,  bridged  by  chains  suspended  fmm  side  to  side,  or 
by  the  tnuik  of  a  tree.  Often  the  native  Indian  alone  is  competent 
for  the  perilous  task,  and  the  traveller  is  bonie  ujion  his  back. 

17.  Numerous  lofty  volcanoes  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Andes.  There  are  about  thirty -six  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  the 
eruptions  of  some  of  these  are  ot  long  intervals.  Cotopaxi^  18,876 
feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  volcanoes  in  the  world.  Its 
fl.imes  are  sometimes  seen  to  rise  3000  feet  above  the  crater,  and  its 
roaring  is  hoanl  over  .'WO  miles.  Pirhiiicn,  Antitana,  and  Chim- 
lK)ra:o  are  also  noted  volcanoes. 

18.  Tlio  Andes  and  the  countries  in  their  neighborhood,  are 
often  visited  by  tremendoiis  earthquakes,  by  which  many  cities 
have  been  destroyed  and  thousands  of  lives  lost. 

19.  The  Atlantic  Highlands  of  South  America,  like 
those  of  North  America,  are  divided  into  two  portions. 
The  low  valley  of  the  Amazon  lies  between  the  two  sections. 

20.  The  northern  plateau,  situated  between  the  valleys  of  the 
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Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  is  m\icb  the  smaller;  but  it  contains  the 
greatest  elevations.  Its  principal  mountains  are  the  Pari  mi  and 
the  Anti-ai,  extending  east  and  west,  and  having  an  extreme  height 
of  lO.OCO  feet. 

T'i\e  louthem  plateau  comprises  a  large  part  of  Brazil.  It  has 
sever.d  irregidar  mountain  ranges,  generally  extending  north  and 
south.  The  highest  range  lies  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
San  Ki-Micisco  River.  A  water-shed  extends  acmss  the  middle  of 
the  platt  %\i  ilividing  the  streams  that  flow  northerly  to  the  Amazon 
from  those    iiat  flow  sovitherly. 

21.  The  lo\''lands  of  South  America  are  principally  in  the 
interior,  extendi. ig  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  southerly,  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  hiajhlands.  They  alro  in- 
clude the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  eastern  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  to  the  Strait  of  M.agellan.  The 
lowlands  are  generally  very  level,  jKirticularly  towarils  the 
north,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  wnter-shed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  The  '  wland  plains 
of  Soutli  America  arc,  for  the  most  part,  included  in  three 
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great  divisions  -the  llanos  in  the  north,  the  advaa  in  the 
middle,  and  the  pampcu  in  the  south.  ,    >,  ' 

VII.  Bivers. — 22.  The  Andes  form  the  great  water-shed 
of  South  America,  tlirowiug  all  the  important  rivers  of  the 
continent  to  the  Atlantic  side.  The  strcaum  on  the  Puciiic 
slope  ore  short  and  rapid. 

The  great  river  ssrstenu  of  douth  America  are  those 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Itio  dc  la  Plata, 

The  important  rivers  of  South  Aiaerica,  not  connected  witli 
cither  nf  the  three  great  Byatenm,  are,  the  Mof/daleim,  Euequiln), 
San  Finncitco,  and  Colorado. 

23.  The  Orinoco,  the  smallei  t  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  America, 
riueg  in  the  PariniiS  Mountain  i ;  but  it  receives  many  affluents  from 
the  Andes.  A  few  niileH  from  its  source  it  bifurcates.  One  branch, 
the  Catfiquiare,  flows  southerly  and  joins  the  Kio  Negro,  t,  tribu- 
tary uf  tlie  Amazon.  The  Orinoco  is  about  IGOO  miles  in  length, 
and  it  has  uninterrupted  navigation  from  tlie  sea  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Apure,  a  distance  of  nearly  800  miles.  Its  breadth,  250 
miles  fiom  the  sea,  is  about  four  miles.  It  receives  over  400  large 
tributaries,  the  most  important 'Of  which  are,  the  OtMviare,  the 
Vicliaiia,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure,  from  the  left ;  and  the  Vent-unre, 
the  Caurii,  and  Caroni,  from  the  right.  It  cntera  the  sea  through 
several  channels. 

24.  The  Amason  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  having  an 
extreme  length  of  about  4000  miles,  and  carrj'ing  to  the  Atlantic 
the  drainage  of  about  a  third  of  South  America.  It  has  its  prin- 
rifjal  sources  in  the  Andes,  and  drains  the  wlio?<;  eastern  slope  for 
the  distaace  of  1400  miles.  It  flows  through  a  remarkably  humid 
region,  rMsquiring  such  a  vast  Ixnly  of  water  that  for  the  lost  450 
miles  o'.  its  course  it  is  nrivcr  luss  than  four  miles  broad.  It  entera 
the  seA  by  two  principal  mouths,  enclosing  Joannes  or  Marajo 
Islan.i,  and  it  flows  with  sucii  imiietus  that  its  waters  are  diH- 
tin^^.UKliable  500  miles  from  the  shore.  The  largest  mouth  is  about 
100  miles  in  breadth. 

Dunng  the  rainy  season,  the  Amazon  submerges  vast  tracts  of 
Ic  wland  along  its  banks.  It  abounds  in  small  islands,  and  is  bor- 
dt  red  'viib  swampy  regions,  rendered  almost  imi)enetrablo  by  the 
rn  'dt  luxiirirjit  vegetation.  This  great  river  is  the  home  of  alii- 
ga»</rB,  turtles,  and  many  kinds  of  flsh.  Of  the  latter,  1300  siiecies 
lia''  e  been  found  in  its  waters.  A  largo  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon  is  coverod  with  dense  and  unexplored  forests. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  u  jioint  within 
300  miles  of  the  Pociiio  Ocean;  and,  inchuling  its  affluents,  it  is 
estimated  to  afford  50,000  niile|i  of  inland  navigation.  Through 
the  Cassiq  dare  it  h&8  navigaliTe  connection  with  the  Orinoco,  and 
it  is  separatfd  from  the  La  Plata  system  by  a  portage  of  only  18 
miles.  Some  of  the  exports  brought  down  the  Amazon  are  india- 
rubber,  cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  mits,  sarsaiiarilla,  coffee,  cabinet- 
woods,  and  hides. 

The  principal  trtliutarleB  of  the  Amazon  arc,  on  the  left  bank, 
the  Napo,  Putumayt;  Yapura,  Rio  Ncgvo,  and  Tromhetas;  on  the 
right,  the  Hualtaija,  Y'lcayali,  Yavarii,  Jutaii,  Jtirua,  Purut, 
Miulcira,  Tapajot,  Xingu,  ai'd  I'ocanlins, 

25.  The  RlO  de  la  Plata,  proi-^-rly  an  estuary  of  a  great  river 
Hystem,  is  formed  by  the  Parana  ami  tno  Uruijtiaii,  from  the  con- 
fluence of  wliieli  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  about  200  miles,  it  is 
20  miles  broad  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  140  miles  broad  at  its  mouth. 
Its  waters  are  turbid,  and  can  bo  traced  200  nules  from  the  shore. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  basin  of  this  river  system  comprises  nearly 
one-fifth  of  South  America. 

The  Parana  is  2600  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steamer? 


1300  miles  from  tlie  lea.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  the  Paranahiba, 
the  Puranapamtna,  the  Salado,  and  the  Paraguay,  with  its  tribu- 
taries the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vemwjo. 

VIII.  Lakes. — 2C.  Soutii  America  has  very  few  lakes. 
The  most  importbnt  are  Maracayho  and  Titicaca, 

27.  Lake  Maracaybo  ia  about  100  miles  in  length  and 
from  5  to  lU  miles  wide.  It  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Maracaybo,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  a  strait  20 
miles  in  length, 

28.  TltlOMa,  on  the  table-lands  of  Peru,  12,840  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  lakes  in  the  world. 
It  is  115  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  60  in  breadth,  and  iu  overlooked 
by  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes.  A  stream  called  the 
Deaaguadero  flown  from  Titicaca  to  a  small  lake  on  the  south,  but 
there  is  no  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

IX.  SoiL — 29.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  except 
iu  the  rainless  region  west  of  the  Andes  and  the  barrens  in 
the  south  of  Fatagor.ia. 

X.  Olimate. — 30.  The  greater  part  of  Soutli  America  is 
iu  the  torrid  zone,  and  has  a  liot  climate.  Between  the 
tropics  every  variety  of  tem])erature  is  sometiuu^s  found  in 
Huccession  within  a  few  miles — intense  lieat  on  the  low- 
lands, the  iiiilduess  of  bpring  on  the  table-lauds,  and  per- 
petual winter  ou  the  mountain  heights.  {See  Phytical  Oro- 
graphy, 116.) 

The  extreme  south  of  the  continent  is  v^ry  cold. 

31,  A  large  part  of  South  America  ia  noted  for  the 
humidity  of  its  climate.  The  humid  portion  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Andes  and  north  of  30° 
south  latitude,  including,  for  the  most  part,  the  basins  of 
the  three  great  rivers. 

32,  On  the  west  of  the  Andes,  from  the  equator  to  30° 
south  latitude,  including  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Northern  Chili,  rain  seldom  falls ;  also,  south  of  this  parallel, 
on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  there  is  little  rain. 

33,  Over  the  whole  continent  north  of  30°  8.  the  rain-winds  blow 
from  the  Atlantic— the  north-east  and  south-eadt  trade-winds ;  and 
the  ;'ear  consists  principally  of  two  seasons,  a  wet  and  a  dry. 
Durii.g  the  dry  season  rain  seldom  falls,  but  the  ground  is  watered 
by  copious  dews.  Throughout  the  wet  eason  the  rain  pours  in 
torrents  over  the  whole  tropical  region  ei  v  of  the  Andes,  the  cold 
heights  of  these  mountains  exhausting  the  air  of  moisture,  Accoril- 
ingl^ ,  on  the  west  of  the  Andes,  from  Cai>e  lilanoo  to  30°  8.  lat., 
there  is  little  or  no  rain. 

34,  North  of  Cajw  Blanco  the  Andes  take  a  north-easterly 
coui'se;  and  the  rain-winds  crossing  the  isthmus  are  not  obstntcted 
by  cold  highlands,  and  accordingly  bring  their  moisture  to  this 
paii.  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

South  of  30°  S.  lat.  the  rain-win  Is  blow  chiefly  from  the  Pacific, 
i>.iid  cross  the  region  east  of  the  Andes  as  dry  winds.  This  region, 
however,  is  partially  watered  by  rain  brought  by  variable  winds 
from  the  Atlantic. 
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The  heat  of  the  ti-opioal  regioiig  of  Soutli  America  U  much  lego 
tnteiiBO  tlian  in  the  corrcit|>oiuliii((  portions  of  Africa.  ThiH  is 
probably  owiin;  to  the  groator  humidity  of  South  America,  Its 
dense  forcsta,  ivnd  lofty  mountains. 

XI.  Blinerals. — 35.  South  America  has  l>ecn  uoted  since 
it«  tii"8t  discovery  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The  most  imimrt- 
ant  mines  are  tlie  ii"on,  diamond,  and  gold  ntines  of  Bnvzil, 
and  the  silver-mines  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  mines  of  South  America  have  lieen  much  less  productive 
during  the  lawt  half  century  than  formerly.  It  is  thought  that 
tluH  is  rather  owing  to  inefficient  working  than  to  exhaustion  of 
the  mines.       _ . 


BRAZILIAN   FOREST. 


XII.  Plants. — 36.  Except  in  the  rainless  regions,  the  ex- 
treme mountain  heights,  .ind  Patagonia,  South  America  luis 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  forests  contjiiu  i)alms, 
ti-ee-ferns,  dye-woods,  cabinet-woods,  and  medicinal  plants 
of  the  greatest  value.  The  cinchona,  growing  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  yields  the  valuable  medicine  called  quinine ;  and 
the  caoutchouc  yields  a  juice  from  which  uidia-nihber  is 
made. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  of  South  America  is 
the  Victorin  Iti'giit,  a  gigantic  water-lily,  found  in  the  rivers 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  Its  leaves  axo  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  luid  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  flower  is  a  foot  in  diameter. 

37.  South  America  pn)duce8  sugar-cane,  coft'ee,  cotton, 
cacivo,  mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  cinnamon,  iudigo,  vanilla,  and 
all  the  tropical  fruits  and  spices. 

38.  The  forests  and  general  vegetation  of  the  Andes  vary 
with  the  elevation,  from  those  of  a  tropical  character  at  the 
base,  through  all  the  varieties  of  temiwrate  climates  along 
the  slopes,  to  the  gay-colored  Alpine  flowei-s  and  the  mosses 
and  lichens  of  the  higher  regions.  {See  Physiail  Uoor/nqi/ii/, 
148.) 

The  Llanos. — 3!).  On  the  west  and  north  of  the  Orinoco 
are  the  vast  treeless  ])lains  called  IliDws.  During  the  rainy 
season  they  are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  stocked  wih 
almost  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horees.  Betoro 
the  end  of  the  dry  season  every  plant  perishes,  the  gi-ound 
is  parched  and  baiTen  as  a  desert,  and  clouds  of  dust  fill  the 
air.  The  cattle  anil  hoixes  retreat  to  the  lower  mountain 
slopes  for  pasturage,  and  the  alligatoi's  and  other  reptiles 
crawl  into  the  nmd  of  the  drying  jkwIs,  where  they  remain 
in  a  torpid  stiite  till  the  rains  return. 

The  Selvas. — 40.  The  ]ilains  in  the  basin  of  the  ^Vmazoii 
are  calleil  .lelras,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  forests.  No 
other  part  of  the  world  has  such  extensive,  majestic,  and 
dense  forests.  Here  are  found  tiUl  palms  of  a  luindred  dif- 
ferent species,  ferns,  dye-woods,  and  other  valuable  trees, 
intersperaed  with  shrubbery,  and  the  whole  so  overgrown 
with  climbing-plants  that  the  traveller  must  cut  a  path 
before  him. 

The  Pampas. — 41.  South-west  of  the  La  Plata  are  ])lains 
called  }>am}kig,  treeless  like  the  llanos,  but  covered  with  a 
coarser  grass  intenningled  with  rank  trefoil.  In  some 
j>arts  at  certain  se.isons  the  pampas  are  covered  with  forests 
of  thistles  ten  feet  high,  which,  after  coming  to  maturity, 
are  broken  down  and  blown  to  powder  by  violent  winds 
from  the  Ancles,  called  pamperos.  Millions  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  roam  over  these  plains. 

XIII.  Animals, — 12.  South  America  has  no  animals  as 
large  aa  some  of  those  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
largest  is  the  taj^r,  which,  though  m.ich  smaller,  somewhat 
resembles  the  elephant.  The  condor,  which  is  the  largest 
bii"d  of  flight  in  the  world,  inhabits  the  lofty  mountivins. 

The  llama  and  alpaca  are  peculiar  to  the  higher  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  The  llama,  which  is  tamed  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burden 
on  the  mountain  steeps,  is  called  the  camel  of  South  America,    llie 
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alpaca  roHoiiiblori  tho 
llama,  ami,  liko  it,  hv- 
liiiiKH  to  tliu  ciuiiol  tribo. 
It  in  ciiveriMl  with  a 
valuultlu  hnir  or  wchiI. 

43,  III  tho  HulvuM  uru 
fouml  the  aniiotlillo, 
Rioth,  ami  ant-ontor, 
whicli  aro  poculiar  to 
Soutli  Anieriuii;  horo 
jiIho  aro  tho  jaKnar  or 
Houth  Amoricnn  tigor, 
thu  |iuniH,  troopH  of 
iiioiikuyH,  liii'dHof  varied 
luiil  hoautiful  phimuKu, 
llm  alligator,  hoa-cun- 
Htrictor,  and  varioim 
othvr  kiiidit  of  HorpuiitM, 
mid  iniuiiiiornhlu  iiiHCctH. 
Tho  vast  honls  of  cattlo 
and  horHi'H  which  roam 
wild  ovor  tho  UaiioH  ai\d 
p.'impax  do  not  hclong  to 
tho  native  wild  animalH, 
liiit  wcri'  introduced  hy 
llio  early  Spaninh  and 
I'orttigiieHo  coloniHtH. 

XIV.  Inhabitants. 

--44.  Tho  populiitiuii 
is  •:  H  t  i  III  It  t  u  (I  a  t 
.31,000,000,  coiiHisting 
of  IiidiiinH,  wliitcH, 
iiogrooH,  ami  mixed 
races.  They  are  gen- 
erally ignorant  and 
indolunt,  and  posHCHH 
few  of  the  modem  im- 
jn'oveinentsof  thccivi- 
lizcd  world,  huuIi  aH 
railways,  telpgraplw, 
and  priniing-presses. 
The  Indiann  and 
mixed  races  are  the 
nio.st  niiincrouH.  In 
Home  partn  thclndians 
aro  the  most  induH- 
trious  class,  but  they 
'■"'"'""•  are  generally  uncivi- 

lized. Those  of  ratngonia  are  very  tall,  live  a  wandering 
life,  moving  i>rinci]>ally  ou  horaebauk,  and  subsisting  on  tho 
flesh  of  wild  animids. 

45.  The  white  InhabltantB  arc  chiefly  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  and 
Spanish  in  the  other  States ;  except  a  few  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  in  Guiana.     The  prevailing  relisn<,n  is  Uonian  Catholic. 

Tlie  negroea  were  originally  introduced  aa  slaves.    The,y  are  now 


free,  tho  hiMt  to  obtain  their  freedom  being  tho  negroes  of  Urastil, 
who  were  emancipatt^l  in  18HS. 

40.  When  America  was  discovered,  Peru  was  occupied  by  Indirns 
comparatively  civilized.  They  had  a  regular  government,  large 
cities,  temples  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  monmnentH, 
giKMl  roads,  and  other  public  works.  There  aro  yet  in  tho  country 
many  remains  of  this  Indian  civiliication. 

XV.  Divisions. — 47.  South  America  comprises  thirteen 
liolitical  diviHions,  as  in  tho  following  table  : — 


Nnmo. 

Area  In 
Mjiinre 
inlluH. 

Population. 

(.'■pitnl. 

320,000 

260,000 

440,<IOO 

8ri,0(Ht 

40,000 

47.000 

3,200,000 

u03,(KX) 

500,000 

124,000 

l,12.'i,000 

r.0,700 

72,000 

4,000,000 

1,005,000 

2,122,000 

280,000 

68,000 

27,000 

13,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,325,000 

2,520,000 

3,100,IKM 

470,(KIO 

700,000 

lingota. 

Quito, 

Caraccaa. 

fleorgetown. 

raramarlbo. 

Cayenne. 

Rio  .Janeiro. 

Lima. 

Oruro. 

Hbntlago. 

Buonoa  AyrcK. 

Aaiincinn. 

Monte  Video. 

Rhitisu  QelANA 

r)UT<'ll  0 1*1  ANA 

Peku 

IJoi.rviA 

Cll  1 LK 

AlUIENTINE  KEPUDLIO 

Paiiauuav  

UUUOUAV        

XVI.  Towns.— 48.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bio  Janeiro  are 

tho  largest  cities  in  South  America.  Many  of  the  cities  on 
tho  western  side  are  ui)on  the  elevated  tnble-latid.  Pasco, 
in  Peru,  has  an  elevation  of  13,720  feet ;  Fotosi,  in  Bolivia, 
of  13,330  feet.  Many  of  the  cities  near  the  Andes  have 
suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes. 
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XVII.  IndTUtries.— 49.  The  chief  occupations  are  agri- 
culture, stock-raising,  and  mining. 

T!.e  exports  are  hides,  horns,  tallow,  beef,  horses,  alpaca 
wool,  guano,  dye-woods,  indigo,  cabinet-woods,  medicines, 
coffee,  spices,  sugar,  tropical  fruits,  gold,  silver,  and  dia- 
monds. 

60.  Political  distractioiu  and  the  want  of  energy  in  the  inhabit* 
ants  have  interfered  much  with  the  development  of  the  great 
natural  resources  of  South  America.  But  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  manufactures  nre  wholly  neglected. 
The  wealth  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  cattle,  which 
roam  at  large  in  a  semi-wild  state,  giving  little  trouble  to  their 
owners  except  when  it  is  required  to  catch  them.  This  feat  is  per- 
formed by  throwing  a  lasso  over  the  head. 

While  the  various  States  were  governed  by  Spain  and  Portugal, 
they  were  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  restrictions,  in  order  to 
secure  a  monopoly  for  home  products :  thus,  they  were  compelled 
to  cut  down  their  vines  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  wine 
trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

XVIIL  Oovemineilt.— 5L  All  the  States  of  South 
America,  except  Guiana,  have  republican  governments. 
The  three  divisiona  of  Quiana  are  respectively  subject  to 
England,  Holland,  and  France. 

The  Government  i  of  South  America  are  weak,  and  exercise  but 
little  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  Karth. 


COLOMBIA. 


52.  Colombia  was  once  a  Spanish  vice-royalty.  On  gain- 
ing its  independence  in  1819,  it  united  in  a  federal  republic 
with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  This  union  was  dissolved  in 
1830,  each  country  becoming  a  separate  republic.  Colombia 
then  took  the  name  of  New  Granada.  A  new  organization 
of  the  government  was  made  in  1863,  when  eleven  states 
were  imited  into  a  federal  republic,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia. 

53.  Colombia  is  in  the  north-west  of  the  continent,  and 
inchides  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  west,  being  crossed  by 
the  three  ranges  of  the  Andes.  The  eastern  side  consists  of 
llanos.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Magdaleiut,  over  800 
miles  long,  the  Meta,  and  the  Giiaviare.  The  lower  coxirse 
of  the  Magdaleua  is  navigable  for  about  500  miles., 

54.  The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  journey  the  traveller  may  find  all  the 
climates  of  the  world. 

55.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  mineral  wealth  is  great, 
but  every  branch  of  industry  is  neglected.  The  low  plains 
are  very  unhealthy,  but  the  valleys  and  slopes  oi  the  Andes 


are  healthful  and  temperate.  The  forests  are  very  extensivci 
yielding  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Immense  herds  of  cattle 
feed  upon  the  llanos. 

66.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Spaniards,  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  The  mixed  races  comprise  more 
than  half.    Many  of  the  Indians  are  imcivilized. 

Towns.— 57.  The  chief  towns  are  upon  the  table-lands  of  the 
Andes.  Bogota  (100,000)  is  the  largest  city.  Its  buildings  are  low, 
and  have  thick  walls,  to  guard  against  earthquakes.  Cartagena  is 
an  important  port.  Asplnwall  and  Panama,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  isthmus,  are  connected  by  a  railroad  60  miles  in  length. 

58.  The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  mules,  hides,  tallow, 
tropical  fruits,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  tobacco,  coffee, 
emeralds,  and  gold. 

The  gOTenunent  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 


ECUADOR. 

59.  Ecuador  took  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the 
Equator.  It  became  a  separate  republic  in  1830.  [See 
Colombia.) 

60.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  west,  where  the 
Andes  form  two  ranges.  Between  these  ranges  are  high 
valleys  and  table-lands,  which  comprise  the  principal  culti- 
vated land  in  Ecuador.  The  eastern  part  t»f  the  country 
belongs  to  the  forest-plains  of  the  Amazon. 

Tliere  are  many  lofty  volcanic  peaks  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  as 
Cldniborazo,  Cotopaxi,  Pichinca,  and  Antisatia,  C'otopaxi  is  remark- 
ably symmetrical  in  form,  presenting  the  api)earance  of  a  vast 
truncated  cone. 

61.  The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation.  The 
vast  forests  yield  valuable  timber,  tropical  fruits,  cacao,  and 
the  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark.  Rice,  pepper,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  are  cultivated. 

62.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  and 
they  are  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  population. 

Towns.— 63.  Quito  (80,000),  the  largest  city,  is  near  the  Equator, 
on  a  plateau  9528  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  has  a  most  delightful 
climate,  but  is  exposed  to  violent  earthquakes.  In  1809  many  of 
its  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and  5000  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives,  OuayaqnU  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  the  principal  port. 
Cuenca  ranks  next  to  Quito  in  size, 

64,  The  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  very  small.  The  chief 
exports  are  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  Peruvian  bark,  and 
fruits.  Cottons,  woollens,  various  manufactured  goods,  and 
wines  are  imported. 


VENEZUELA— DUTCH   AND  FRENCH   GUIANA. 
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VENEZUELA. 

65.  Venezuela  took  its  name,  which  signifies  Little  \  mice, 
from  an  Indian  village  built  on  piles,  which  the  early  dis- 
coverers found  on  the  low  ground  near  Lake  Maracaybo. 
They  gave  it  this  name  from  its  resemblance  to  Venice  in 
Europe. 

66.  The  snrface  is  mouutoinrua  in  the  north-west  and 
south-east ;  but  a  large  part  of  ihe  country  consists  of  grassy 
plains  or  llanos. 

67.  The  vegetafcion  is  luxuriant  and  varied.  Among  the 
forest-trees  are  mahogany,  rosewood,  caoutchouc,  and  many 
species  of  palm-trees,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  the  sago 
palm.  Another  valuable  tree  is  called  the  cow-tree,  which, 
on  cutting  into  it,  yields  a  juice  resembling  milk.  Vanilla, 
cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo  are 
cultivated.    Coffee  is  the  staple  product. 

The  llanob  are  not  suited  to  agriculture,  as  they  are  at  different 
seasons  subjecc  to  the  extremes  of  humidity  and  drought.  They 
sustain  large  herds  of  cattle. 

The  inhabitajats  consist  largely  of  mixed  races. 

Towns.— 68.  Caraccaa  (6C,000),  the  most  important  town,  has  an 
elevated  situation,  16  miles  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  12,000  people  lost 
their  lives.  The  event  occurred  on  Holy  Thursday,  when  many  of 
the  people  were  in  the  churches.  Caraccas  was  the  birthplace  of 
General  Bolivar.  Uftracaybo,  Porto  CalMllo,  and  La  Ouayra 
are  the  chief  ports. 

69.  As  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  internal 
commerce  is  impeded  through  want  of  roads.  The  exports 
consist  of  cattle,  hides,  horns,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  products. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 


70.  British  Guiana  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1580.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1803,  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
them  in  1814.  The  limits  of  the  country  on  the  south  and 
west  are  undefined. 

71.  The  coast,  from  10  to  40  miles  inland,  is  low,  and  is  protected 
from  the  sea  by  dikes.  The  interior  is  mountainous.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Egtequibo,  Demerara,  Berbicc,  and  Corentyn,  which 
are  navigable  for  from  50  to  150  miles.  The  Corentyn  separates 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana. 

72.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
humid.  There  are  two  dry  and  two  rainy  seasons  in  the 
year.  One  rainy  season  occurs  in  December,  January,  and 
February ;  the  other  in  June,  July,  and  August  They  are 
very  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  coast  region. 

73.  The  cultivated  part  of  the  country  is  confined  chiefly 
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to  the  coast  and  the  river-vivlisys.  The  principal  products 
are  sugar-cane,  maize,  yams,  pepper,  sind  various  tropical 
fruits.  The  forests  are  extensive,  containing  dye-woods, 
palms,  and  medicinal  plantc, 

74.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  English,  Dutch,  negroes, 
find  Indians. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  districts,— 5er5tce,  Demerara, 
and  Essequibo. 

75.  Oeorgetown  (40,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara,  is  the 
capital.  It  occupies  a  low,  damp  situation,  and  is  subject  to  yellow 
fever;  but  it  is  handsomely  built,  and  many  of  its  houses  are 
embosomed  in  palms  and  oranije-trees.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
inhabitants  are  white  people. 

76.  The  chief  ezpOtts  are  sugar,  molasses,  mm,  and 
timber, — total  value,  ?10,600,000.  The  imports  are  flour, 
pork,  beef,  fish,  butter,  staves,  and  manufactured  goods. 

77.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Court  of  Policy,  composed  of 
ten  members,  five  of  whom,  including  the  Governor,  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown.    Revenue,  $3,000,000. 


DUTCH  AND  FRENCH  GUIANA. 

78.  Dutch  chliana  is  similar  in  physical  features  to  British 
Guiana.  It  is  very  fertile,  yielding  sugar-cane,  cotton,  cacao, 
coffee,  and  tropical  fruits. 

79.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes.  The 
slaves  were  emancipated  by  the  Government  of  Holland  in  1851 ; 
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but  they  were  requireu  to  work  for  their  former  masters,  as  appren- 
ticed laborers,  without  pay,  for  twelve  years. 

80.  Panmmrlbo  (au,000),  on  the  Surinam,  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  capital  and  chief  place  of  trade.  Its  streets  are 
adorned  with  orange,  lemon,  and  tamarind  trees, 

81.  Frendl  Ouiana  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in 
1604.  In  1763,  twelve  thousand  emigrants  came  out  from 
France,  three-fourths  of  whom  perished  from  exposure  to 
tlie  unhealthy  climate. 

82.  This  country  resembles  the  other  divisions  of  Guiana  in  sur- 
face, soil,  and  products.  It  yields  rice,  maize,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  The  island  of  Cayenne,  on  the 
coast,  is  noted  for  its  Cayenne  pepper.  Guiana  is  used  by  France 
as  a  penal  settlement. 

Oayeniw  (10,000),  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital. 


BRAZIL. 

83.  Brazil  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  named  Pin9on 
in  the  year  ISOO.  It  is  said  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
a  native  wood  of  a  bright  red  color,  which  the  Portuguese 
called  brazas,  or  coals  of  fire. 

84.  On  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French  in  1808,  King 
John  VI.,  with  his  court,  removed  to  Brazil.  Durirg  his  residence 
in  the  country  he  greatly  improved  its  condition.  In  1821  he 
returned  to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son  Pedro  as  regent.    In  accord- 

I  ance  with  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  Pedro  in  the  following  year 
proclaimed  Brazil  an  independent  State,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor.  The  independence  of  the  country  was  recognized  by 
Portugal  in  1825. 

85.  Brazil  has  an  extensive  coast  and  many  excellent 
harbors.  The  country  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  northern  half  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
selvas,  or  forest-plains  of  the  Amazon  ;  the  southern  half 
is  table-land  with  low  mountain  ranges. 

86.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the 
climate  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 

87.  The  minerals  are  important  and  varied,  including 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  diamonds.  Little  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  y^. . 

88.  The  diamond-mines  of  Brazil,  formerly  considered  the  rich- 
est in  the  world,  are  now  surpassed  by  those  of  South  Africa. 

89.  Brazil  is  surpassed  by  few  coimtries  in  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  vegetation.  The  vast  fo  ests  of  the  in- 
terior are  remarkable  for  luxuriance  and  variety.  Here  are 
found  huge  trees  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  tall 
and  graceful  palms,  bam  boos,  and  myrtles ;  also  Brazil  wood, 
fustic,  rosewood,  and  mahogany.     (See  40.) 

90.  The  staple  products  are  sugar  and  coffee.     Cotton, 


rice,  manioc,  tobacco,  corn,  bananas,  ginger,  lemons,  and 
oranges  are  also  extensively  cultivated. 

Brazil  yields  one-half  of  the  coffee  produced  in  the  world. 
Large  quantities  sold  as  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  come  from  this 
country. 

Manioc  is  an  important  food  plant.  One  acre  of  manioc  is  said 
to  yield  as  much  nourishment  as  six  acres  of  wheat. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  Brazil  is  under  cultivation. 

91.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  feed  on  the  plains  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country. 

92.  The  white  inhabitants,  forming  about  a  third  of  the 
population,  are  principally  of  Portuguese  origin.  They  are 
generally  indolent,  and  look  upon  manual  labor  as  degrad- 
ing. In  the  cities  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  street 
processions. 

!)3.  Labor  is  performed  chiefly  by  negroes  and  mixed  races. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  year  isiss.  Prosperous  German  and 
Italian  farming  colonies  have  recently  been  formed  in  the  tenijierate 
regions  of  the  south. 

94.  Public  schools  are  established  in  the  towrns,  but  throughout 
the  country  education  is  in  a  backward  state. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Towns.— 95.  Rlo  Janeiro  (357,000),  the  capital,  has  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world,  and  is,  next  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
largest  city  in  South  AmeHca.  The  value  of  the  coffee  exported 
annually  frt    i  Rio  is  over  $50,000,000. 

Babla  (140,000)  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  All  Saints'  Bay.  It 
has  a  fine  harbor  and  an  extensive  commerce. 

Femambuco  (120,000)  exports  large  quantities  of  sugar.  Fara  is 
a  great  india-rubber  market.  Maranliam  is  an  important  city. 
PetropollB,  having  a  beautiful  inland  situation,  is  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor. 

96.  The  chief  pursuits  are  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
mining.  Nearly  all  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  negroes. 
Manufactures  are  almost  wholly  neglected. 

97.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
india-rubber,  Peruvian  bark,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  hides,  and 
diamonds.  Total  value,  $116,000,000.  The  Imports  include  almost 
all  kinds  of  manufactures  flour,  wine,  Ac.  Total  value,  $142,500,000. 

08.  Tlie  government  was  changed  in  1889  from  a  mon- 
archy to  a  republic,  and  the  dethroned  king  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  country. 

The  political  importance  of  Brazil  is  not  commensurate  with  its  i 
size  and  population.  ' 


PERU. 


90.  Peru,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas,  was 
the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  moat  civilized  State  in  the 
New  World  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  The  inhabitants 
worshipped  the  Sun  as  the  supreme  deity ;  and  the  Inca,  or 
emperor,  claimed  to  be  his  offspring.    The  empire  was  con- 
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quered  by  Fizarro,  and  the  reigning  monarch  treacherously 
put  to  death. 

Peru  gained  its  independence  from  Spain  in  1824.  The  country 
has  since  been  much  distracted  by  opposing  factions  and  insur- 
rections, 

100,  The  ancient  Peruvians  were  well  advanced  in  agriculture. 
They  made  terraces  along  the  mountain  slopes,  and  watered  their 
lands  by  irrigation,  sometimes  conveying  the  water  many  miles 
through  aqueducts.  They  were  also  skilled  in  architecture.  Their 
palaces  and  temples  were  built  of  stone,  and  the  walls  of  the  in- 
terior were  overlaid  with  gold.  The  country  still  has  interesting 
remains  of  its  civilization  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 

101.  Peru  extends  about  1300  miles  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  country  consists  of  three  great  natural  divisions 
— the  Coast,  the  Sierra,  and  the  MotUaiia. 

102.  The  coast  region,  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  varying  from  30  to  60  miles  in  breadth,  is  a  rainless,  sandy 
desert.  The  river-valleys  which  cross  this  wilderness  country  are 
very  fertile. 

103.  The  sierras,  or  highlands,  consist  of  the  mountain  ranges 
and  the  intervening  table-lands.  The  lofty  mountains  are  crossed 
by  paths  so  steep,  narrow,  and  rugged,  that  the  sure-footed  mules 
can  scarcely  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  table-lands, 
surpassed  in  height  only  by  those  of  Thibet  in  Asia,  have  a  delight- 
ful cUmate,  and  yield  abundantly  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
of  temperate  climes. 

104.  The  montafia,  lying  east  of  the  Andes,  and  including  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  country,  forms  part  of  the  forest-plains  of  the 
Amazon.  This  region  is  mostly  uninhabited,  but  its  vast  forests 
are  rich  in  valuable  products, 

105.  The  minerals  of  Peru  are  very  important,  including 
gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  borax,  and 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  mines  are  very  inefficiently  worked.  They  are  generally  in 
mountain  diptricts,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  machinery. 

106.  The  vegetable  products  are  the  cereals,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  various  fruits.  The  cinchona,  common  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  is  one  '  the  most  important 
forest  trees. 

107.  The  animals  include  the  llama,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians 
aa  a  beast  of  burden;  and  the  alpaca.  But  few  cattle  are  reared. 
Sheep  are  numerous, 

108.  The  inhabitants  of  Peru  live  principally  along  the 
river-valleys  of  the  coast  region  and  on  the  table-lands. 
About  one-half  are  Indians, 

Tlie  Chunclios,  a  fierce  tribe  of  savages,  live  near  [the  head- 
waters of  the  Purus. 

TOWM.-IOO.  Lima  (121,000),  about  seven  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
was  founded  by  Pizarro,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  its  cathe- 
dral. Its  university,  the  oldest  in  America,  has  a  library  of  20,000 
voltunes.  The  houses  are  low  on  account  of  earthquakes.  Oallao, 
the  sea-port  of  Lima,  and  connected  with  it  by  railway,  is  a  fortified 
town,  and  has  an  important  roadstead.    In  1746  Callao  was  entirely 


destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  sea  retired  to  a  great  distance, 
and  then  suddenly  returned,  overwhelming  the  town.  Of  about 
3000  inhabitants,  only  sixteen  escaped,  Onioo,  in  the  interior,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  contained  a  magnificent  temple  of  the 
Sun,  Araqnlp*  carries  on  considerable  trade  through  the  port  of 
Iilay.    Pmoo  is  an  important  mining  town. 

.  110.  Peru  has  done  much  to  develop  its  resources  by  the 
construction  of  railways.  A  line  crosses  the  Andes,  from 
Lima  to  Oroya,  and  thence  to  the  silTer-mines  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  2|  miles  above  the  sea.  Another  mountain  railway 
runs  from  MoUendo  to  ake  Titicaca,  and  thence  to  Cuzco, 
the  ancient  capital, 

111,  The  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  wooL 
The  Imports  are  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  hardware,  and  other 
manufactures. 


BOLIVIA. 

112.  Bolivia  took  its  name  from  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of 
South  America  from  Spanish  power.  It  was  formerly 
called  Upper  Peru.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas. 

113.  Bolivia  is  now  an  inland  country,  comprising  a 
mountain  and  table-land  region  on  the  west,  and  a  montaha 
on  the  east.  The  mountains  are  very  high,  the  western 
range  pref'.enting  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  the 
coast  region  and  the  plateau.  The  table-land  here  attains 
its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  population. 

114.  The  highland  lake  of  Titicaca  is  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  This  lake  is  elevated  above  the  limit  of  trees.  Small 
steamers  navigate  its  waterb.  On  a  small  island  in  the  lake  are 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  the  ancient 
Incas. 

Products. — 115,  The  table-lands  yield  wheat,  maize,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  higher  mountain  slopes  fur- 
nish pasturage  for  sheep  and  llamas. 

116,  Bolivia  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  silver,  copper, 
and  gold.  The  silver-mines  of  Potosi,  once  a  source  of  great 
wealth,  are  much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

Towns. — 117,  The  chief  cities  are  all  on  the  plateau. 

Chuqulsaca,  or  Sucre,  the  present  capital,  is  noted  for  its  silver- 
mines,  its  magnificent  cathedral,  and  its  ancient  ruins.  La  Pas 
(60,000)  is  the  largest  city  and  the  chief  commercial  centre,  Oruro, 
situated  in  a  rich  mining  district,  over  12,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  an  important  town. 

118,  The  exports  are  copper,  silver,  nitre,  guano,  cacao, 
and  Peruvian  bark.  The  imports  include  iron,  hardware, 
silks,  and  Various  manufactured  goods. 
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OHILB. 

119.  Chile  (or  Chili)  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incaa.  The  Spaniards  experienced  great  difficulty  in  subdu- 
ing the  warlike  natives  of  the  south. 

Chile  became  independent  in  1817.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  South  American  States. 

120.  Chile  lies  wholly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Andes.  It 
extends  1200  miles  along  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  breadth 
varying  from  90  to  130  miles.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  mountain  ridges  separated  by  deep  valleys. 

121.  Aconcagua,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  is  on 
the  borders  of  Chile.  There  are  several  passes  across  the  Andes, 
Boine  of  which  are  very  dangerous,  winding  along  ledges  so  narrow 
that  two  mules  cannot  go  abreast. 

122.  Chile  is  noted  for  earthquakes.  One  of  great  violence 
occurred  in  1822,  when  an  extent  of  coast  fifty  miles  in  length  was 
elevated  three  feet  above  its  former  level. 

123.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  except  towards  the 
north,  where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  very  salubrious.    (See  32,  33.) 

124.  The  mineralB  are  silver,  copper,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  copper-mines  of  Chile  are  very  productive. 

The  vegetable  products  are  maize,  wheat,  barley,  hemp, 
and  potatoes.  Chile  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  region  of 
the  potato. 

125.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  Spaniards  and  Indians,  are 
more  energetic  and  enterprising  than  thoae  of  most  other 
countries  of  South  America. 

Towns. — 126.  The  cities  of  Chile  have  suffered  much 
from  earthquakes 

SantiaffO  (200,000),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  It  contains  a  university,  a 
military  academy,  a  normal  school,  and  a  public  library  of  21,000 
volumes.  Its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  Valparaiso,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 

Valparaiso  (98,000),  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  port, 
and  neatly  all  the  trade  of  the  country  passes  through  it.  Concep- 
Oion  and  Coplapo  are  imiwrtant  cities. 

127.  The  chief  pursuits  are  mining  and  agriculture. 

Chile  has  several  hundred  miles  of  railway.  One  line  crosses  the 
Andes,  connecting  Santiago  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

128.  The  foreign  trade  is  chieiiy  with  Great  Britain. 
The  exports  are  nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  silver,  wheat,  hemp 
wool,  and  guano.  The  imports  are  cottons,  woollens,  iron, 
and  nearly  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

129.  Arancanla,  in  the  south,  after  long  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence, has  recently  submitted  to  the  power  of  Chile.  The 
western  part  of  Tierra  del  Fue(?o  belongs  to  Chile. 


THE  AROBNTINI  REPUBUO. 

130.  The  Argentine  Bepublic,  or  La  Plata,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  States  of  South  America,  became  inde- 
pendent of  Spain  in  1816.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Ia 
Plata,  or  SUver  River.  Buenos  Ayres  seceded  and  formed 
a  separate  State  from  1853  to  1860. 

131.  The  mirface  generally  consists  of  immense  plains, 
called  pampat,  which  produce  tall  grass  and  gigantic  thistles. 
Large  tracts  of  country  are  so  impregnated  with  salt  as  to 
be  quite  barren.  An  extensive  desert  in  the  north  is  called 
the  Oran  Chago. 

There  is  very  little  rain  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  interior. 
The  rivers  are  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Colorado, 
Salt  lakes  are  numerous. 

132.  The  products  include  maize,  wheat,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  mat^.  Agriculture  is  greatly  neglected.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  vnst  herds  of  cattle  and 
horsea    The  rearing  of  sheep  is  a  leading  industry. 

133.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Indians,  Spaniards,  and 
mixed  races.  The  Spaniards  are  the  ruling  race.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  pampas  are  a  mixed  race  called  Ouachos. 
They  spend  much  of  their  time  on  horseback,  galloping  over 
the  plains  after  the  wild  cattle  and  horses.  Beef  is  their 
chief  food, 

Towns.— 134.  Buenos  Ajrw— good  ait — (460,000),  the  capital 
and  largest  city,  is  situated  on  the  La  Plato,  ISO  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  river  is  here  over  30  miles  broad.  The  city  has  a  large 
trade  and  important  manufactures.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Santiago  in  Chile. 

Parana  was  the  capital  during  the  independence  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Mendosa  has  important  trade  \/ith  Chile,  carried 
on  through  mountain  passes.  Tuouman,  Corrlentes,  Cordova,  and 
San  Joan  are  important  towns. 

135.  The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  Great  Britain. 
The  exports  are  hides,  horns,  tallow,  wool,  hair,  and  dried 
beef.  The  imports  include  cottons,  woollens,  lumber,  and 
hardware. 

136.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  countries  of  South  America. 
Many  foreign  colonists,  chiefly  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  but  some  also  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
have  settled  in  the  country,  engaging  principally  in  agri- 
culture. Great  depression  has,  however,  recently  resulted 
from  the  reckless  expenditure  of  borrowed  money  and  from 
mismanagement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  republic. 

137.  The  eastern  part  of  Patagonia  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Eepublic.  The  territory  is  for  the  most  part  a 
stony  desert. 


PARAGUAY— URUGUAY. 


188.  The  PaUconUuu  are  Indian  Mvage*.  Thf'  houies  are 
formed  uf  stakes  driven  intu  the  ground  and  covered  with  sktni. 
The  Patagonians  are  expert  horsemen,  and  they  a|)end  their  time 
in  hunting  \.ild  cattle,  the  guanaoo,  and  the  emeu. 


PARAGUAY. 

139.  Paraguay  formed  part  of  the  Spaiiiah  vice-royalty  of 
Buenos  Ayrea.  On  gaining  its  independence,  it  refused  to 
join  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

From  1812  to  1840  Paraguay  was  ruled  by  Dr.  Francia,  a  native 
Creole,  lender  his  government  all  foreigners  were  excluded.  ThiH 
abnurd  ixilicy  is  now  abandoned. 

From  1805-  to  1870  Paraguay  was  engaged  in  a  diaastrous  war 
with  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 

140.  Paraguay  is  wholly  inland,  between  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay.  It  is  hilly  and  mountainous  in  the  north- 
east. The  southern  portion  of  the  country  is  made  up  of 
gentle  slopes  covered  vith  luxuriant  forests,  and  of  rich 
alluvial  plains  of  wonderful  fertility,  varied  with  marshes 
and  shallow  pools  of  water. 

141.  The  climate  is  warm  temperate,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salubrity. 

142.  The  vegetable  prodacts  are  maize,  rice,  coffee, 
cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  is  the  mat^  shrub,  or  Para- 
guay tea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  various  countries  of  South 
America  as  a  tea. 

Among  the  forest  trees  are  rosewood,  the  india-rubber  tree,  and 
various  gum  trees  and  dye  woods. 

143.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  native  Indians.  Owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Francia  in  establishing  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Indians  are  more  intelligent  than 
those  of  most  of  the  neighboring  States. 


Towni.— 144.  Amadou  (25,000),  the  capiul,  is  situated  at  the' 
confluence  of  the  Pik»mayo  and  Paraguay.  It  haa  considerable 
trade. 

The  Ohlef  exports  are  mat^,  tobacco,  rice,  honey,  rum,  cattle, 
and  bides.  The  Import!  at«  cottons  and  various  manufactured 
goods. 


UBnOUAT. 

146.  Uruguay,  on  becoming  free  from  Spanish  power, 
was  seized  by  Brazil.     It  became  independent  in  1828. 

This  State  formed  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Spaniuh  posgessions, 
and  hence  wui  called  Banda  Oriental,  or  the  Eaitem  Bound. 

146.  Much  of  the  interior  is  hilly.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive plains,  sustaining  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  which  constitute  tiie  chief  wealth  of  the  country. 

Maize,  wheat,  and  various  other  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated, 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  Mtate. 

Towns.— 147.  Monte  Video  (105,000),  the  capital,  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  and  has  considerable  trade. 

148.  The  chief  exports  are  beef,  tallow,  hides,  horns, 
wool,  and  hair.  The  imports  include  manufactured  goods 
of  all  kinds.  

EZEB0I8E  L 

[Map  of  South  Amebioa.] 

Point  out  on  the  map  of  Soutli  America,  and  state  the  position 
of,  the  coast  waters,  oapes,  Islands,  and  monntalna.  Point  ont 
and  describe  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Oive  the  bounds  of  the 
different  countries,  and  point  out  tiieir  capitals.  Name  the 
conntrles  that  border  on  Brasil 


EXEB0I8E  n. 

Draw  a  map  of  Bontb  America. 
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1.  History. — 1.  Witli  the  exception  of  Australia,  Europe 
is  tlie  smallest  of  the  great  divisions,  and  has  generally  less 
grandeur  in  its  physical  features,  as  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes.     It  ranks  first  in  civilization,  influence,  and  power. 

The  poeta  derive  the  name  from  Europa,  the  daughter  of  a  Fhoenician 
king.  Some  trace  it  to  an  eastern  word  signifying  fwuH,  or  the  v:eiit. 
Others  derive  it  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  wide  riew,  applied  first  to 
the  country  north  of  Greece,  in  contrast  with  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
peninsula. 

2.  Europe  was  settled  at  a  very  early  period  by  people  from  Asia, 
who  continued  long  in  a  savaf^e  state,  whilst  civilized  and  powerful 
nations  flourished  in  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  The 
peninsula  of  Greece,  emerging  first  from  barbarism,  at  length, 
about  400  yeara  before  the  Christian  era,  outstripped  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  civilization,  literature,  and  power.  '  , 


3.  The  central  peninsula,  or  Italy,  next  obtained  the  pre-eminence, 
and  gave  laws  to  the  world.  Rome,  a  small  State,  said  to  have  been 
founded  753  B.C.,  extended  its  power  gradually,  until,  at  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  embraced  within  its  empire  Southern  and  Central  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 

4.  Northern  Europe  was  still  occupied  by  barbarous  hordes,  who  at 
different  times  had  threatened  the  Roman  Empire  with  destruction. 
Finallj,  476  A.  n.,  when  the  citizens  of  this  once  powerful  empire 
were  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  vice,  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
ha<l  already  established  themselves  in  the  provinces,  rushed  in  and 
took  possession  of  the  cupital.  Throughout  Europe  all  was  now 
in  a  state  of  unrest  and  anarchy.  Civilization  and  learning 
were  well-nigh  extinguished,  and  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
ensued. 

5.  The  Mohammedans  entered  Europe  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
in  711.    Having  seized  nearly  all  the  south-western  peninsula,  they 
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oruesed  the  Pyrenees,  and  marched  northwards,  bidding  fair  to 
overrun  the  whole  continent.  When  near  the  middle  of  France, 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Cnarles  Mortel,  732  a.d. 

6.  Then  (779-814)  arose  in  the  west  a  great  conqueror,  Charle- 
magne, who  brought  under  hi«  power  France,  Grermany,  and  Italy. 
On  his  death  his  empire  fell  to  pieces.  During  the  next  two 
centuries,  the  principal  nations  of  Modem  Europe  were  organized 
by  the  blending  together  of  numerous  i^etty  States. 

7.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  remarkable  for  those 
expeditions  called  the  Crusades,  sent  from  Western  £m-ope  to  take 
P^estine  from  the  Mohammedans. 

8.  The  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  baginnitig  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies witnessed  several  events  which  largely  infiuenced  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Europe.  Amonc^  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Reformation,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  the  Turks,  and  the  study  of 
Grecian  literature. 

9.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  The  most 
important  political  changes  of  more  recent  times  are : — 

The  union  of  the  various  Italian  States  under  one  sovereign  (1860- 
1870);  the  organization  of  the  powerful  German  Empire  (1871); 
and  the  partial  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  small  independent 
SUtea  (1878). 

II.  Position. — 10.  Euroiie  is  principally  in  the  Nortli 
Temperate  Zone.  It  occupies  the  noi-th-westem  part  of  the 
Old  World,  forming  a  large  peninsula  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  bounded  oi!  the  nortli  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the 
east  by  Asia;  on  the  south  by  Asia,  the  B'.ack  Sea,  and 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

II.  The  boundary  Une  between  Europe  and  Asia  is  formed  by 
the  Ural  Mountains,  Urol  River,  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

Cape  Mordkyn,  in  Norway,  is  the  most  northern  point;  Taxlfa 
Point,  near  Gibraltar,  the  most  southern ;  the  montb  of  the  Kara, 
the  most  eastern ;  and  Cape  Roce,  in  Portugal,  the  most  western. 

N.  lat.  36''-7r  10';  long.  9°  32'  W.-GST  E. 

III.  Form. — 12.  The  main  body  of  Europe  is  triangular,  the 
angular  points  being  the  mouth  of  the  Kara,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  south-west  of  France.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  peninsulas  of  Scandinavia  an'I  Jutland  on  the  north- 
west; and  the  three  peninsulas,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  on  the 
south ; — altogether  in'^luding  one-third  of  the  continent. 

IV.  Coast. — 13.  Europe  is  greatly  broken  by  the  aea,  on 
account  of  v.hich  it  has  much  more  coast,  in  projwrtion  to 
its  size,  than  any  other  great  division.  This  physical  feature 
gives  it  more  easy  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  t?5e  world, 
promoting  its  commerce  and  civilization. 

The  coast-line  exceeds  20,000  miles.  Excepting  the  interior  of 
the  north-east,  no  part  is  over  400  miles  from  the  sea. 

14.  The  principal  coast  waters  are,  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Kara,  on  the  north ;  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the 
south-eaflt:  the  Sea  of  Azof,  Kertch  Strati,  the  Black  Sea, 


the  Botphoruf  or  Strait  of  Conttantiiwple,  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Jkirdanelles,  the  JKgean,  Oulf  of  Lepanto,  Strait  of 
OtratitO,  Adriatic  Sea,  Oulf  of  Taranto,  Strait  of  Mesnna, 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  Oulf  of  Oenoa,  Gulf  of  Lions,  and  the 
Strait  of  Oibraltar,  on  the  south ;  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
English  Channel,  Strait  of  Dover,  St.  Oeorg^s  CJuinnd,  Irish 
Sea,  North  Channd,  NorHi  Sea  or  Oerman  Ocean,  the  Skater 
Rack,  Cattegat,  Oreat  Belt,  Little  Belt,  the  Sound,  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  Oulfs  of  Riga,  Finland,  and  Botlmia,  on  the 
west. 

15.  The  Hedlterranean  Sea  is  Salter  than  the  ocean,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  evaporation  from  the  surface.  For  the  same 
reason  it  has  a  lower  level  than  the  Atlantic,  and  %  current  is  con- 
stantly flowing  in  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

16.  The  Black  Sea,  receiving  more  water  from  the  rivers  than  it 
loses  by  evaporation,  is  fresher  than  the  ooean,  and  sends  a  current 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Baltic  is  very  shallow,  not  exceeding  1100  feet.  It  is  fresher 
than  the  ocean,  and  sends  a  current  to  the  North  Sea. 

17.  The  most  important  capes  are,  Nordkyn,  in  Finmark ;  Cape 
North,  on  the  island  of  Mageroe ;  the  Na3e,  south  of  Norway ;  the 
Skaw,  north  of  Jutland ;  Dwicansby  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  on  the 
north  of  Scotland;  Cape  Clear,  south  of  Ireland;  Laruf't  End, 
south-west  of  England ;  La  Hai/ue,  north-west  of  France ;  Finisterre, 
in  Spain;  Boca  and  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal;  Tarifa  Point,  on  the  ' 
south  of  Spain ;  Passaro,  in  Sicily ;  Spartivento  and  Leuca,  in  Italy ; 
and  Matapan,  in  Greece, 

18.  The  chief  islands  on  the  coast  ai'e : — 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean — the  Lofoden,  belonging  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  ;  Spitzhergen  and  Nova  ZemUa,  to  Russia ;  and 
Iceland,  to  Denmark. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  Faroe,  belonging  to  Denmark ; 
the  British  Ides,  forming  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  the 
Azores,  belonging  t«  Portugal. 

In  the  Baltic — Fiinen,  Seeland,  Laaland,  iind  Bornfiolm, 
belonging  to  Denmark;  Oland  and  Oottland,  to  Sweden; 
and  Oesel,  Dago,  and  the  Aland  Archipelago,  to  Russia. 

In  the  Mediterranean — the  Balearic  Isles,  belonging  to 
Spain ;  Sicuy,  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  the  Lip^ri  Isles,  to  Italy ; 
Corsica,  to  France;  Malta,  to  Great  Britai.i;  the  Ionian 
Ides,  Negropmit  or  Euhaa,  and  the  Cyclades,  to  Greece; 
Candia  or  Crete,  Samothrake,  and  Lemnos  or  Stalimini,  to 
Turkey. 

19.  The  Maltese  group  embraces  Malta,  Comino,  and  Gozo.  They 
were  taken  from  France  by  Great  Britain,  in  1800.  Tlie  surface  is 
rocky,  and  the  soil  thin,  but  carefully  cultivated.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  intense,  and  snow  is  unknown  in  winter.  The  products 
are  cotton,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  honey.  The  inhabi- 
tants, numbering  160,000,  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

Halta,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  17  miles  in  length,  and  has  an 
area  of.95  square  miles.  Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  extending 
back  to  the  earliest  ages.  From  its  central  position  and  from  the 
great  strength  of  its  fortifications,  Malta  is  accounted  one  of  the 
most  valuable  posseRsions  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  hsr  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.     ValtUn  (60,000).  the  capital,  is 
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a  beautiful  ctty,  noted  for  its  strong  fortifications,  which  are  mostly 
hewn  from  the  solid  rook. 

20.  Heligoland  (holy  land)  was  formerly  regarded  as  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Hertha.  It  belonged  to  Great  Britain  from  1807  to  1890. 
The  island,  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a  rock  200 
feet  high,  with  a  low  sandy  shore  on  the  south-east.  It  has  been 
much  reduced  in  size  by  the  action  of  tlie  sea.  Fishing  is  the  chief 
pursuit.  Population  about  2000.  Heligoland  now  belongs  to 
Germany. 

For  a  deacription  of  other  bUnda,  see  the  countriei  to  which  they  belong. 

21.  The  peninaulas  of  Europe  are,  the  Crimea,  the  Hellenic  or 
Grecian  Peninsula  (t'.ie  southern  part  of  which  is  called  the  Morca), 
Italy,  the  Iberirr.  or  Spanith  Peninsula,  Jutland,  and  Seandinavia, 

V.  Aiea. — 22.  Europe  contains  about  one-fourteenth  of 

the  l.ind-surface  of  the  Earth.     It  is  about  oi   -sixth  larger 

than  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

The  area  is  3,800,000  square  miles,  or  it  equals  a  square  of  19.50 
miles.  The  extreme  length,  from  south-west  to  nor  ^h-east,  is  3400 
miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 23.  The  main  body  of  Europe  comprises 
two  general  slopes,  a  north-westerly  and  a  southerly,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  The  continent  may  be 
divided  into  a  lowland  region  in  the  north-east,  and  a  high- 
land region  in  the  west  and  south-west. 

Without  including  the  highlands  of  Scandinavia,  the  slevatvxl 
portion  lies  generally  soiitli-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  o'. 
the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Elbe. 

24.  Low  EtlTOpe,  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area, 
is  an  immense  nlnin,  boumlp'l  or.  tl'.e  nort!'  by  clie  Arctic 
Ocean ;  cii  the  Ciiat  by  the  Ural  Mountaii.s  and  Caspian 
Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cauca.sus  Mountains,  the  Black 
Sea,  a'.Kl  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  North  Sea  ami  the  Scandinavian  Mountains.  Through- 
out this  whole  extent,  the  Valdai  Hills,  which  rise  by  a 
gfntle  swell  to  the  height  of  1100  feet,  forming  the  parting 
ground  between  the  two  slojies,  are  the  greatest  elevations. 

25.  The  BcandinaTian  Hountalns,  in  the  north-western  penin- 
sula, fonn  a  wall  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  NorJkyn  to 
the  Naze.  Tlie  middle  portion  of  this  range  is  called  the  Dovrefield; 
the  northern,  the  Kiolen  Mountains.  The  system  is  much  broken 
by  deep  and  almost  inaccessible  ravines.  The  extreme  height  is 
8670  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  snow -line,  alwut  5000  feet. 

26.  The  Ural  MountainB  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  southerly 
about  1300  miles.  The  average  height  is  about  2000  feet ;  the  ex- 
treme height,  .5400  feet.  The  range  separates  the  great  plains  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

27.  The  CaucasuB  Mountains  stretch  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Black  Sea,  .bout  700  miles.  The  average  height  is  alxiut  8500 
feet.  Elbuv:  18,490  feet,  is  the  highest  peak  in  Europe.  The 
snow-line  has  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet. 

28.  The  south-weBt  of  Europe  is  very  mountainous.  The 
Alpine  system  is  the  most  important.  It  comprises  the 
Alp*,  stretching  in  a  curve  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to 
Vienna,  600  miles ;  the  Carpathian  Mountain*,  forming  an- 


other curve  on  the  north  of  the  Daimbe;  the  Ape7inine», 
in  Italy;  the  Balkxins,  extending  south-easterly  fi-om  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  J'indus,  in  Greece.  The 
Vosges  and  Ceveimes,  on  the  west  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
Rhone,  and  the  lilacl-  Forest  Mountains,  on  the  east  of  the 
Rhine,  may  also  be  included  in  the  sjime  system. 

29.  The  Alps  are  the  grandest  moiiutains  of  Europe;  and,  ex- 
cluding,' the  border  Caucasus,  contain  tlie  highest  ]H)int.  They  are 
very  wild  and  broken,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  their  scenery.  Many  of  tlieir  summits  are  covered 
with  snow  throughout  tlie  year.  The  Alps  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  the  vast  masses  uf  ice  called  glaciers  which  are  found  in 
the  high  valleys. 

30.  The  glaciers  present  a  very  interesting  study.  They  are 
formed  by  the  compactiTig  of  masses  of  anow.  Some  of  tliem  ara 
15  mil'js  in  length,  with  -^  '>""atltli  from  1  to  2  miles,  and  are 
Bupiwsed  to  be  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  great  pres- 
sure from  above  causes  them  to  move  slowly  down  their  bed, 
until  they  reach  the  warmer  lowlands,  where  they  are  changed  to 
streams  of  wn-ter.  The  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers,  have  their 
I'rigin  in  tlie  glaciers. .  There  are  often  crevasses  or  deep  fissures  in 
the  glaciers,  which,  when  concealed  by  light  snow,  are  very  dan- 
gerous to  tourists.  The  Mer  dc  Glace  io  one  of  the  most  noted 
glivciers. 

31.  The  Alps  take  various  naiiios.  From  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to 
Mount  Viso,  about  100  miles,  they  are  called  the  Maritime  Alps; 
thence  to  Mount  Cenis  are  '•.he  Cottian  Alps;  then  follow  in  order 
the  Graian  or  Grecian  Alps,  the  Pennine  Alps,  the  Lepontine  Alps, 
the  Rluvtian  Alps,  and  the  Noric  Alps  which  terminate  near  the 
Danube.  The  Carnic,  Julian,  and  Dinaric  Alps  extend  along  the 
north-easi  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

32.  There  are  several  passes  over  the  Helvetian  and  Rhaetian 
Alpa.  The  Stchio  Pass,  across  the  latter,  having  an  elevation  of 
9174  feet,  is  the  highest  carriage  road.  The  Col  dc  Geant  and  Cer- 
rin,  both  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  over  11,000  feet  high,  are  the 
highest  routes  for  foot  passengere.  The  moat  frequented  carriage 
road  between  France  and  Italy  is  across  Mount  Cenis,  6775  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Near  this  j)nss  the  mountain  is  pierced  by  a 
railway  tunnel  7^  miles  in  length. 

Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Alps.  Other 
noted  peaks  are  Mount  St,  Gothard,  the  Simplon,  the  Finster- 
Aarhom,  am'.  Jumjfrau, 

33.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  extend  in  a  curve  line,  800  miles 
in  length,  from  Presburg  on  the  Danube  to  the  Iron  Gate  on  the 
same  river,  partly  enclosing  Hungr.ry  and  Transylvania.  The 
highest  peak,  0528  f  jet  high,  is  in  Transylvania. 

The  Balkan  or  Hamus  Mountains,  in  Turkey,  are  generally 
clothed  with  forests  to  their  summits.  Their  greatest  height  is 
9700  feet.  T'^ey  throw  off  various  subcwlinate  ranges,  one  of  which, 
on  the  north,  tenninatea  abniptly  it  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Carpathian.  The  narrow  defile,  through 
which  the  river  flows,  is  called  the  Iron  Gate. 

34.  The  mountains  of  tbe  Hellenic  peninsula  are  not  generally 
very  elevated.  The  snow-line  is  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Olympw,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  ancient  Grecian  gods,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  9754  feet.  Further  south  are  the  bold  peaks  of  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  Between  Olympus  and  Ossa  is  the  beautiful  and  celebrated 
Vale  of  Tempe. 

35.  The  Apennines  extend  from  the  Maritime  Alps  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Italian  jieninsula  to  the  Strait  of  Messina.  With 
a  slight  interruption  at  the  strait,  the  range  is  con!  lued  through 
the  Island  of  Sicily. 
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The  average  lieig}!*  is  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  Near  the  miiliUe 
of  the  ran:,'e  are  several  peaks  from  7000  to  8000  feet  high.  Monte 
Como,  9590  feet,  is  the  highest  summit. 

36.  Mount  Etna,  an  isolated  mountain  in  Sicily,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  volcanoes  in  the  'world.  From  a  base  of  about 
ninety  miles  in  circumference,  it  rises  like  an  immense  cone  to  the 
height  of  10,874  feet. 

VeauTlUB,  a  detached  peak,  ten  miles  from  Naples,  is  the  only 
active  volcano  on  the  continent  of  Kurope.  Its  height,  which 
varies  at  different  times,  is  about  39.~)0  feet. 

37.  The  Spanish  peninsula  consists  mainly  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
with  several  mountain  ranges  extending  cast  and  west.  The  prin- 
cipal ranges  are,  the  Pyretieet,  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  the  Surra 
Oredos,  the  Siei-ra  Tokdo,  the  Sien'a  Moretia,  and  the  Siert-a 
ifevada. 

88.  The  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  have  an  extreme 
elevation  of  11,168  feet ;  the  Sierra  Oredos,  of  10,r>50  feet ;  and  tlie 
Sierra  Nevada,  of  11,060  feet.  The  snow-line  in  the  Pyrenees  has 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  The  northern  slopes  are  generally  covered 
with  forests,  whilst  the  steep  rock>  walls  on  the  south  are  destitute 
of  trees. 

VII.  Bivers. — ;)9.  The  rivere  of  £iiroj)e  drain  less  exten- 
sive basins,  and  lience  are  smaller,  than  those  of  the  other 
continents.  The  rivers  of  the  great  plain  are  the  largest, 
though  not  gener.ally  of  tlie  greatest  commercial  iniportance. 
The  Volga,  the  longest  river  in  Euroi)e,  rises  in  the  Valdai 
Hills,  633  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  entei-s 
the  sea  by  many  sliallow  mouths.  The  Dnl<)per  and  the 
Don  are  the  next  in  size  of  the  riveni  of  the  ]>lain. 

40.  Several  of  tlie  most  important  rivers  of  the  highland 
division  of  Europe,  as  the  Banub;  tht.  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Po,  rise  in  the  Al|)s. 


The  Danube  is  tlie  second  in  size  of  the  rivet's  of  Euroi^e.  It  is 
of  great  imix)rtance  to  the  commerce  of  Germany,  Au8tro-Hungar>-, 
and  Rouinania.  The  Rhine  is  noted  both  as  a  great  highway  for 
tratle,  and  on  account  of  the  fine  scenery  along  its  middle  and 
upper  course. 

41.  In  its  upper  course  the  Rhine  flows  into  a  deep  basin,  form- 
ing Lake  Comtance.  A  few  miles  below  the  lake  are  the  FalU  of 
Sehaffhiusen,  the  most  noted  waterfall  in  Eurojje. 

42.  In  the  following  tables  are  the  principal  rivers,  arranged 
according  to  the  general  slopes  of  the  continent.  The  pupil  can 
leai-n  their  position,  source,  and  the  waters  into  which  they  flow, 
from  the  map. 

•  RIVERS  OF  THE  NORTH-WE.ST  SLOPE. 


Xaliie. 

Ungth 
In  Eiigllnh 

UUItJI. 

Name. 

UnKlli 

in  EiihUhIi 

mllu. 

Petohora 

Dwlna 

Neva 

Duna 

Niemcn 

Vistula 

Odor 

Elbe 

Weser 

Rhino 

000 
700 
40 
500 
400 
620 
fi50 
070 
3IiO 
880 

Mouse 

Scheldt 

Seine 

6fa 
225 
430 

bm 

S.-iO 
450 
525 
400 
300 

Oaronno 

Douro 

Tagus 

Ouadlana 

Ouadalquivlr 

RIVERS  OF  THE  SOUTH-EAST  SLOPE. 


I.eiigth 
Naliio.                         in  tUiifllRli 
miles. 

Nome. 

I^ength 

III  tlligllah 

ulles. 

Ebro. 420 

Bug 

"Dnieper 

Don 

Volga 

Ural 

840 
1200 
1100 
2400 
1040 

Rhone 490 

Tiber. 185 

Po !        450 

Danube 1860 

Dniester YOO 

VIII.  Lakes. — 43.  Lakes  are  numerous,  esp-ically  in  the 
north,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large. 

The  principal  lakes  in  the  north  of  Europe  are : — 
Ladoga,   Onega,  Saima,  and    Peipvs,   in    Russia ;    and 
Wemr,  Wetter,  and  JfHlar,  in  Sweden. 

Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  is  120  miles  in  Ivngth,  and 
has  an  area  of  6800  square  miles. 

44.  The  Alpine  Lakes  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
north ;  but  their  beauty  ii  the  admiration  of  tou.rists  and 
^he  theme  of  the  jwet's  song. 

On  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps  are  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
Comtance,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Nmfchatd :  on  the  Italian 
side,  Muggiore,  Como,  and  Oarda. 

The  Lake  of  ttaneva,  or  Lake  Lemrv,  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
is  50  miles  long,  8  miles  in  extreme  breadth,  and  is  1150  feet  above 
the  sea.  Constance,  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  is  about  the  same 
length,  but  has  a  greater  average  breadth.  The  rivers  are  remark- 
ably clear  on  leaving  these  lakes. 

IX.  Soil — 45.  The  soil  of  Europe  is  generally  fertile  and 
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carefully  tilled.  There  are  no  extensive  deserts.  The 
frozen  regions  iu  the  extreme  north  are  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  are  also  barren  salt  tracts  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Caspian  Sea.  • 

X.  Oliinate. — 46.  Europe  has  a  milder  climate  than  any 
other  iHur'v  of  the  world  at  the  same  disttuice  from  the 
Equator.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  countries  bonler- 
in^'  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  consequence  of  a  maritime  situation,  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly  winds,  tlie  western 
r.'ule  of  the  contfnent  has  a  more  equablu  temi>erature  than  the 
interior.  Hot  winds  from  the  deserts  of  Africa  often  render  the 
heat  very  oppressive  in  the  southern  peninsulas,  iiarticulorly  in 
Italy ;  whilst  a  northerly  as^iect,  and  winds  from  tl>e  Arctic  Ocean, 
cvise  severe  cold  in  tlie  north.  {See  Phimical  Oeoffmphy,  97,  101, 
1.'4,  127.) 

47.  The  humid  south-westerly  winds  give  much  more  rain  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  than  in  the  interior.  The  quantity  of  rain  also 
decreases  towards  the  north. 

In  the  southern  countries  the  rain  falls  most  abundantly  in 
winter ;  in  the  central  countries,  in  autumn ;  and  in  the  northern, 
in  summer. 

Within  »  U<nita!l  district  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  the  anniiul  depth  of 
rain  is  111  incites;  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  47  inches;  and  in  Eastern  Europe, 
only  I'j  inches. 

XI.  Minerals. — 48.  The  precious  metals  are  less  plentiful 
than  iu  the  other  great  divisions ;  but  all  the  most  useful 
minerals  are  abundant 

The  richest  g^eld  and  Bllver  mines  are  in  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains. Grold,  diamonds,  and  platinum  are  obtained  from  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Iron  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  very  plentiful  in 
Britain,  Scandhiavia,  and  France.  Coal  is  most  abunuw.it  in 
Britain  and  Belgium ;  copper  in  Britain,  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
Norway ;  lead  in  England  and  Spain ;  tin  in  England  and  Grer- 
many ;  quicksilver  in  Spain  and  Hungary ;  marble  in  Italy  and 
Greece ;  sulphur  in  Italy ;  and  salt  in  Austria,  Germany,  England, 
and  Ilussia. 

XII.  Plants.— 49.  The  vegetation  of  the  southern  j^enin- 
Bulas  is  sub-tropical,  including  palms,  evergreen  oaks,  mul- 
berries, olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
vines. 

The  extreme  north-east,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
destitute  of  trees,  and  its  vegetation  consists  principally  of 
mosses  and  lichens. 

00.  Tiie  countries  between  these  extremes  yield  almost 
every  variety  of  products  belonging  to  the  Temjwrate 
Zone. 

Between  the  Baltic  and  the  Ural  Mountains  are  immense 
forests,  in  which  pines  and  other  cone-bearing  trees  pre- 
dominate. Extensive  treeless  plains  or  steppes  are  found 
on  the  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 


61.  In  the  south  of  the  main  body  of  Europe  the  plains  and  low 
valleys  are  clothed  with  vineyards,  grain  fields,  orchards  of  peaches, 
primes,  and  peaw,  and  groves  of  chestnut,  walnut,  and  mulberry 
trees. 

As  we.aaoend  the  mountain  slopti,  we  lutss  from  forests  of 
oak  and  beech,  and  the  wheat  fields,  to  the  spruces,  pines,  and 
hardier  grains  j  tlience  to  the  shrubs,  alpine  flowers,  and  eternal 
snows. 

V/heat  is  cultivated  m  for  north  as  the  middle  of  Norway  and  the 
Valdai  Hills ;  barley,  as  far  as  the  White  Sea,  and  considerably 
further  north  in  Scandinavia.  Generally,  those  plant  which  re- 
quire (.  mild  winter  are  found  much  further  north  on  the  Atlantic 
coas'ii  than  in  the  interior. 

XIII.  Animals. — 02.  Wild  animals  are  not  numerous  or 
of  large  size. 

Fur-bearing  aniniala  and  the  reindeer  are  the  most  im- 
}>ortant  in  the  northern  regions.  The  forests  of  the  centnd 
countries  abound  in  be.'\i-s,  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  various 
kinds  of  deer. 

53.  The  chamois  ia  a  beautiful  animal  inhabiting  the  high  peaks 
of  the  AliM.  It  is  noted  for  dexterity  in  leaping  from  crag  to  crag 
on  the  mountain  heights.  Large  eagles  are  also  found  among  the 
Alps. 

Ba-bary  apes  are  found  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  reptiles  of 
Euro;ie  are  small  and  generally  harmless. 

The  northern  coast  waters  abound  iu  co<l,  herring,  and  salmon ; 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  uuchovy  and  tunny. 

XIV.  Inhabitants. — 04.  The  population  of  Europe  is 
over  342,000,000.  Tl.u  moat  aensely  peoj>led  countries  an» 
Belgium  and  England.  Tlie  inhabitants  »rc  generally 
much  more  intelligent  and  more  highly  civilized  than  those 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

55.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Indo- 
Kuroiieoii  section  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  although  the  different 
families  are  considerably  mixed,  they  are  divided  into  four  great 
divisions : — 

(1.)  The  Teutonic  famUy  in  the  n)iddle  and  north-west,  including 
the  JEiujlM,  Zoulund  Scotch,  Norwf(jiaM,  Sweiiet,  Dana,  Ihttch, 
ond  Oermant. 

(2.)  The  Celtic  family  in  the  west,  including  the  Jrith,  HiyMand 
Scotch,  Welsh,  French,  and  Jielgians. 

(3.)  The  Oraco-Latln  famUy,  including  the  Greekt  and  the  Ital- 
iaiui. 

(4.)  The  Slavonic  family,  including  the  Jiiwians,  and  the  Slavi 
of  Austria,  Servio,  and  Roumonia. 

W  .  There  are  several  small  tribes  of  Mongolians,  or  Turanians,  wboresemble 
the  k  ihabitants  of  Central  Asia.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  fintu,  Lappi, 
and  .^  nmoiedct,  near  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Kalmucks,  north  of  the  Caucasus ; 
the  Moiiynni,  in  Hungary  ;  and  the  Turki,  in  Turkey. 

57.  The  Christian  religion  is  embraced  by  neariy  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  Protettant  form  of  Chris- 
tianity prevails  generally  in  the  centre  and  north-west ;  the  Roman 
Catholic,  in  the  south ;  and  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  east  and 
north.    Tlie  Turks  are  Mohammedans. 

Iloman  Catholics  form  nearly  half  the  population ;  Frotest/ii .  i  h  and  Graoks 
nearly  a  fourth  each.  Mohammedans  and  heathens  number  nuuut  8,000,000; 
Jews,  about  2,000,000. 
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XV.  Divisioiui. — 68.  Europe  is  very  unequally  divided 
into  the  following  political  divisions  or  sovereign  States  : — 


Muna. 

Am  In 
•quart 

UlllM. 

Sis. 

mm. 

PopuUUon. 

Co'  tal. 

QllKAT     BnirAlN 
andlBKLANO.. 

SwKDXN     and 

Norway 

DlHMARK 

RUSUA 

Okrhan  Empire  .. 

AUSTIIO-HUNUARy.. 

Holland 

121,4ii 

170,080 

122,860 

14,788 

2,180,000 

211,000 

241,000 
12,781 
11,87S 

204,000 
16,000 

107,670 
34,600 

114,400 
26,000 
8,642 
18,800 
48.300 
24,660 
13.660 
04,000 

348 

414 

3.'0 
120 
1440 
460 
400 
112 
100 
4[>2 
126 
444 
190 
3.S8 
139 
60 
137 
220 
157 
117 
253 

37,740,000 

4,700,000 

1,970,000 

2,000,000 

95,000,000 

47,000,000 

40,000,000 

4.390,(HKI 

6,000,000 

38,470,000 

2,020,000 

17,570.000 

5,050,000 

80,000,IJOO 

2,1«0,(X)0 

236,000 

2,060,000 

5,870,000 

2,000,000 

900,000 

4,800.000 

London. 

Stockholm. 

ClirUtUnU. 

Ck>penbagen. 

St.  Petenbnrg. 

Berlin. 

Vienna. 

Amiterdam. 

BroiMli. 

Parli. 

Berne. 

Madrid. 

LUbon. 

Rome. 

Atheni. 

Cettlgne. 

Belgrade. 

BacharMt 

SophU 

Phlllppopolli. 

Conitantlnople. 

Pranck 

Switzerland 

Spain 

POKTUOAL  

IXALV  

Qrcicc 

momtcncuho 

SCRVIA 

ROUMANIA 

Eahtrrn  Roumclia 

TURKCT  

68.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  in  Europe  three  very  small 
States, — the  Republic  of  Atulorra,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Pyreiieetr,  having  an  area  of  175  square  miles ;  the  Prineipaliti/  of 
Liechtenttein,  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
having  an  area  of  60  square  miles ;  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg,  situated  on  the  south-east  of  Belgium,  having  an  area  of  998 
square  miles,  and  a  jtopulation  of  213,283.  The  King  of  Holland 
is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  Grand-Dukc  of  Luxemburg. 

60.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  are  the  leading  States  of  Europe. 
The>  are  called  the  "six  Oreat  Powers." 

Russia  comprises  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  territory  of  Europe. 

XVI.  Towns. — 61.  Europe  contains  many  large  and 
flourishing  cities.  London  surpasses  every  other  city  in  the 
world  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population.  Paris,  ranking 
next  in  size  among  the  cities  of  Europe,  is  the  first  in  splen- 
dor. The  next  in  resi^ect  to  population  are  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Hammerfest  (N.  lat.  70°  40"),  in  Norway,  is  the  most  northerly 
town  in  Euroiw. 

EZESOISE  ON  THE  OLOBB.— Find  tbe  length  of  the  longest  day 
and  of  the  ihortest  day  at  Hammerfest. 

XVII.  Industries.~62.  The  chief  pursuits  of  Europe  are 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  fishing,  and  commerce. 

Agriculture  is  proKecuted  with  greatest  skill  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany ;  manufacturing,  in  (Jrt'at  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia ;  mining,  in  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Germany,  Spain,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Russia.  The  most 
commercial  countries  are  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Greece. 


XVIII.  Qovemment.— 03.  The  governments  of  Euroi* 
are  generally  hereditary  limited  monarchies.  The  laws  are 
made  by  legislatures  in  which  the  {leople  through  their 
representatives  liuvc  a  voice,  and  the  sovereign  is  guided  in 
his  public  acts  by  resiionsiblo  ministers. 

04.  Russia  is  on  absolute  monarchy,  Imving  no  represuntatlvo 
legislature.  France  and  Switzerland  are  republics.  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  are  called  empires. 


THE   BRITISH  ISLES. 

65.  The  British  Isles  consist  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  numerous  small  islands  adjacent. 

It  is  said  that  the  Phcenioians  visited  the  British  Islands  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  for  the  purpose  of  obtivinlng 
tin.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  condition  previous  to 
05  B.O.,  when  Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Ceesar.  At  that  early  time  the  country  was  covered  with  forests, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  barbarous  Celtic  tribes,  who  lived  princi- 
pally by  hunting  and  fishing,  clothed  themselves  in  skins,  and 
stained  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  herbs. 

Position. — 86.  The  British  Isles  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
hind  hemisphere.  The  AtLintic  Ocean  lies  on  tlie  north 
and  west ;  the  North  Sea  on  the  eiwt ;  tlie  Strait  of  Dover 
on  the  south-east ;  aiul  the  English  Chunnel  on  tiie 
south. 

Ireland  in  separated  from  Groat  I^ritain  by  St.  George's 
Cliannel,  tlie  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel. 

07.  The  Strait  oi  Dover,  at  the  narrowest  part,  Is  21  miles 
across.  It  has  been  proposed  to  connect  England  with  the  conti- 
nent of  EuroiMj  by  a  tunnel  pussing  under  this  strait. 

68.  The  British  Islands  have  m.any  excellent  hnrlwrs, 
and  arc  most  favorably  situated  for  commerce. 

The  western  shores  are  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream;  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  south-west ;  and  the  climate  is  mild 
and  humid. 

69.  Oreat  Britain  is  the  largest  European  island,  and  it 
ranks  as  the  -^ighth  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the  world. 
It  includes  three  countries  —  England,  in  the  south ; 
^yaltls,  in  the  west ;  and  Scotland,  in  the  north,  having  a 
united  area  of  88,774  square  miles. 

70.  The  area  is  about  three  times  that  of  New  Bnins- 
wick. 

The  Island  is  about  008  miles  in  length,  and  320  miles  in  extreme 
breadth.  The  most  northerly  point  Is  Dunnct  Head;  the  most 
southerly  point  Is  Lizard  Point. 

Scotland  is  separated  from  England  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  River  Tweed. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

I.  History. — 71.  Britain  was  a  Roniau  province  for  nearly 
four  centuries.  Early  in  the  fifth  centur_  Rome,  now  en- 
feebled and  Imating  to  its  downfall,  abandoned  the  island. 

72.  During  the  unsettled  period  which  followed  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  three  Teutonic  tribes, 
the  Angles,  Saxons,  aini  Jutes,  crossed  over  from  the  con- 
tinent on  different  occasions,  disjxjssessed  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  called  Britons,  and  established  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms  in  Britain.  Some  of  the  Britons  retired  to 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  to  Cornwall ;  others  emigrated 
to  Brittany  in  France. 

73.  The  different  kingdoms  were  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  encroaching  on  each  othei-'.s  bounds.  Finally, 
in  827,  Egbert  became  the  supreme  monarch.  About  the 
same  time  the  country  was  called  England  or  A  rigle»-lai\d. 

74.  England  was  again  invaded  and  subjugated  by  foreigners  in 
the  year  10C6.  The  Normans  from  France,  who  were  now  the  con- 
querors, did  not  expel  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  settled  amongst  them. 
For  a  few  generation^tfie  Normans  were  lords  of  the  land,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  serfs ;  then  the  two  races  were  gradually 
blended,  and  all  trace  of  (listinction  was  obliterated. 

lf>.  Since  the  Norman  Conquest,  England  has  frequently  been 


laid  waste  by  civil  wars,  but  it  has  neve;'  been  conquered  by  a 
foreign  army. 

Wales,  occupied  by  the  Britons,  remained  an  independent  State 
until  1283,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Edward  I.,  and  annexed  to 
England. 

76.  The  Tudor  Period  of  English  history  (1485-1003)  is  noted  for 
the  great  religious  movement  called  the  Reformation.  The  Storrt 
Period  (1603-1714),  which  followed,  was  characterized  by  struggles 
between  the  Kings  and  Parliaments,  which  resulted  in  more  firmly 
establishing  the  liberty  of  the  People. 

77.  The  Ouelpli  Period,  from  1714  to  the  present  time,  is  noted 
for  colonial  extension.  During  this  period  most  of  the  colonies 
now  connected  with  the  empire  were  acquired.  This  period  is 
also  noted  for  the  wonderful  progress  of  science  and  art. 

II.  Position.— 78.  England  is  between  the  same  parallels 
as  the  south  of  Labrador. 

N.  lat.  49°  .58'-5.5'  47' ;  Ion.  1°  4.5'  E.-5°  44'  W. 

III.  Form.— 79.  England  and  Wales  together  present  the 
rude  outline  of  a  triangle.  The  angxilar  jwints  are  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed,  South  Foreland,  and  Land's  End. 

The  north-east  side  measures  345  miles ;  the  south  side,  317 ; 
and  the  north-west,  425. 

IV.  Coast. — 80.  The  coast  line  is  irregular  forming  many 
bays  and  excellent  harbors. 

The  total  length  of  coast  line  Is  over  2000  mihs. 
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81.  TliH  principal  eoait  Wkten  ai-e : — on  the  east,  the 
Month  of  the  Ilumber,  the  Wa»h,  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  aiitl 
the  Down*  ;  on  the  south,  SpUhead,  the  Solent,  Southampton 
Water,  Poole  I/arbor,  Weymovth  Harbor,  Tor  Bay,  I'lynwuth 
Sound,  Falnwuth  Harbor,  and  Mount't  Bay ;  on  the  west, 
Barnstaple  Bay,  Bridgewater  Day,  Bristol  Channel,  Swansea 
Bay,  Caermarthen  Buy,  Milford  Haven,  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
Cardigan  Bay,  Caernarvon  Bay,  Me.uti  Strait,  Mouths  of  the 
Dee,  Mersey,  and  BibUe,  Morecambe  Bay,  and  Solway  Firth. 

82.  The  chief  oapes  are  :— on  the  eiwt,  Flamborough  Hen<l,  Spurn 
Head,  the  Naze,  North  Forelaml,  mu\  South  Foreland;  on  tlie  Houth, 
Dun{iriiem,  Beachy  Head,  the  N(edle»,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point, 
Lizard  Point,  ami  Land's  End;  on  the  west,  Hartland  Point,  Worm's 
Head,  St.  David's  Head,  Braich-y-PtcU,  Holyhead,  Ortat  Orme's 
Head,  ami  St.  Bee's  Head. 

83.  The  principal  ifllands  are,  Holy  Island,  Fame  Islands, 
Coquet,  Sheppey,  and  Thanet,  on  the  east ;  Wight,  Scilly  Isles, 
and  the  Channel  Ides,  on  tlie  Houth  ;  Lwidy,  Anglesey,  Holy- 
head, Walney,  and  Me  of  Man,  on  the  west. 

84.  Holy  Island,  about  four  miles  in  length,  can  be  visited  by 
carria^eg  at  low  water.  On  tlie  island  are  an  ancient  castle  and 
the  niins  of  a  famous  abbey. 

85.  Tbanet  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  is  not  now  properly  an  island.  On  its  shores  are  the 
famous  watering-places,  Ramsgate  and  Margate. 

86.  Wlgbt,  23  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  brc^ulth,  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Spithead  and  the  Solent.  It  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  for  the  mildness  and  healtlifulness  of  its 
climate.  Its  chief  towns  are  Neieport,  Ryde,  and  Coxoes.  Near 
Newport  is  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  which  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned. 
Near  Cowes,  by  the  sea,  is  Osborne  House,  a  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

87.  The  BoUly  lalei  consist  of  about  150  islets  and  rocks.  The 
largest  comprises  1528  acres.  Five  are  inhabited.  Population, 
2000.     Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  cultivated. 

88.  The  Obaimel  Islands  have  belonged  to  England  since 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  chief  islands  of  the 
group  are  Jersey,  Outrnsty,  Aldemey,  and  Sark.  Aldemey  is  7 
miles  from  France  and  55  from  England.  Jersey,  10  miles  long 
and  6  miles  broad,  comprises  about  two-thirds  the  whole  area. 
The  islands  are  noted  for  their  beautifid  scenery,  and  also  for  a 
breed  of  cattle  known  as  Alderneys.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding 
grain,  vegetables,  and  such  fruit  as  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and 
peaches.  Population,  92,000.  St.  Helier's,  on  Jersey,  and  St. 
Peter's  Port,  on  Guernsey,  are  the  chief  towns. 

89.  Anglesey  is  8eparate<l  from  the  mainland  by  Menai  Strait, 
which,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad. 
The  strait  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  a  suspension  bridge,  and  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  for  rail-cars.  Anglesey  is  about  20 
miles  long  and  17  in  breadth.  It  contains  interesting  remains  of 
the  Druids,  and  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  The  copper-mines  have 
yielded  immense  wealth.  Holyhead  Island  is  joined  to  Anglesey 
by  an  arched  causeway.  Holyhead  is  the  station  of  the  steam- 
packet  to  Dublin,  70  miles  distant.  Population  of  Anglesey, 
51,000. 

90.  The  Isle  of  Han  is  nearly  equidistant  from  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  It  u  S3  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad.  The 
scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful.  The  island  yields  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  iron.     The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  55,600,   are 


chiefly  enga^  In  mining,  fishing,  and  agrioulture.  Douglas 
(10,000),  Oastletoum,  and  Peel,  are  the  chief  towns.  The  Island  has 
a  legleUture  of  its  own. 

V.  Ar«a.— 91.  England  and  Wales  together  have  an  area 
of  58,311  square  miles  —  e<inal  to  a  square  of  242  milea. 
Wnles  comprises  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  area. 

VI.  Surface.  —  02.  Wales  is  a  mountainouH  country. 
Engliuid  is  generally  level  or  undulating. 

There  are  three  general  slopes, — an  eastern,  a  southern, 
and  a  wcHtern.  The  eastern  is  the  longest.  On  the  east, 
near  the  Wash,  are  extensive  trncta,  called  the  Fens,  Ijelow 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  They  are  j)rotei;ted  by 
dikes. 

!)3.  The  mountains  may  be  classed  as,  the  Xorthern  Oronp, 
the  Southern  Group,  and  the  Mountains  of  Wales;  all  on 
the  west  side. 

The  Northern  Group  embraces  the  Cheviot  IIUls,  between  , 
England  and  Scotland ;  the  I'ennine  Mountains,  extending 
from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Cheviot  Hilla  to  the 
Peak  of  Derby ;  and  the  Cunibrian  Mountaitis,  lying  west 
«i  the  Pennine. 

The  Southern  Group  includes  several  low  ranges,  as  the 
Malvern,  Cotswold,  and  Mendip  Hills,  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  Severn  ;  the  Devonian  Hills,  and  Cornish  Heights ; 
the  Chiltern  Hills,  north  of  the  Thames,  and  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  south  of  the  Thames. 

The  Cambrian  Mountains  cover  a  large  part  of  Wales, 
and  take  their  name  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  country. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  has  an  elevation  of  2688 
feet ;  Bow  Fell  and  Cress  Fell,  in  the  Pennine  Mountains,  2900  feet ; 
Scaw  Fell,  in  the  Cumbrian,  3229  feet;  and  Snowdon,  in  the  north- 
west of  Wales,  3590  feet. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  are  noted  as  excellent  pasture  lands  for  sheep. 

VII.  Rivers. — 94.  England  is  well  watered.  Genemlly, 
the  largest  rivers  are  on  the  long  eastern  slope.  The  basins 
of  the  southern  slope  are  very  short;. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  on  the  east  are,  the  Tyne,  Tees,  Hum- 
ber  (with  its  tributaries,  the  Ouse  and  Trent),  the  Welland, 
Nen,  Great  Ouse,  Tare,  Stour,Ka<i  Thames;  on  the  south,  the 
Avon;  on  the  west,  the  Severn  {Wye,  Upper  Avon,  Lower 
Avon),  Ush,  Dee,  Mersey,  RibUe,  and  Eden. 

The  Humber,  Thames,  Great  Ouse,  and  Severn,  form  the  chief 
river  basins.  The  Severn  and  Thames  are  each  about  220  miles  in 
length.  - 

VIII.  Lakes,— 95.  Tlie  lakes  are  not  numerous  or  of 
large  size.  Derwentwater  or  Keswick  Lake,  Windermere,  and 
Vlleswater,  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Lake  Dis- 
trict" among  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  are  the  most  im- 
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portent.    They  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  a  farorite  reaort 
of  touriata,  artiata,  and  poeta. 

Wlndarmart,  10  milei  in  lentfth  and  1  mile  in  breadth,  ia  the 
largeit  lake  in  England.  The  poet  Wordaworth,  and  other  (amous 
author*,  once  lived  near  thin  lake. 

IX.  SolL — 06.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  meet  care- 
fully cultivated.  The  enot  and  Houtli-eost  are  IwHt  suited  to 
tillage.     A  large  jwrtion  of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  griuing. 

X.  Olimate. — 07.  England  is  remarkably  free  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  wiutei-s  are  short,  with  but 
little  suow.  Cuttle  are  sent  to  pasture  early  in  March. 
The  summers  ore  not  sutiiciently  worm  to  ri|)en  Indian  corn. 
The  climate  La  very  humid,  jMirticuI .  'ly  on  the  west  coast. 

Moist,  genial,  south-went  winds  prevail,  exoeiit  in  April  and  May, 
when  dry  and  disagreeable  winds  set  in  from  the  north-east.  The 
annual  depth  of  rain  on  some  parts  of  the  west  ooaat  is  over  100 
inches,  while  on  the  east  it  is  about  25  inches. 

XI.  MineralB. — 98.  England  and  Wales  contain  immense 
mine,  id  wealth.  The  most  important  minends  ore  coal, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  salt.  They  are  obtained 
chiefly  iu  the  north  and  west. 

The  most  important  ooal-flalda  ore  in  Northumberland,  Durham, 
York,  Stafford,  and  South  Wales.  About  130  million  tons  are 
raised  annually  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Copper  and  tin  are  most  abundant  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  lead 
in  the  northern  counties,  in  Derby,  North  Wales,  and  Devon.  The 
quantity  of  copi)er  obtained  is  very  much  less  than  in  former  years. 

Salt  is  abundant  in  the  salt-mines  and  saline  springs  of  Cheshire. 

XII.  Plants. — 99.  The  native  trees  include  the  oak,  elm, 
beech,  and  yew.  Large  tracts  are  kept  iu  forest  by  the 
wealthy  as  hunting-grounds.  . 

The  humidity  of  the  climate  is  particularly  favorable  to  the 
grasses.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  flax,  are  im- 
portant products.  The  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
and  walnuts.  The  south-western  counties  are  celebrated  for  fine 
orchards.  Hops  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south-east,  espe- 
cially in  the  county  of  Kent. 

XIII.  Animala — 100.  The  most  important  wild  animals 
are  the  deer,  rabbit,  and  fox.  Among  the  birds  are  the 
nightingale  and  lark.  Among  the  fish  tliat  frequent  the 
adjacent  waters  are  the  cod,  herring,  and  pilchard. 

Cattle  and  sheep  form  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  improve  the  breeds. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 101.  The  population  of  England 
ia  27,482,104;  of  Wales,  1,518,914;  making  a  total  of 
29,001,018. 

102.  The  people  of  England  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Normans ;  those  of  Wales,  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
They  are  generally  well  educated,  except  the  lowest  classes,  who, 
particularly  in  large  cities,  are  very  ignorant  and  degraded. 


The  moat  celebrated  inatitutiona  of  learning  are  the  ancient 
Universitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambritlge,  and  the  Universitiea  of 
London  and  Durham. 

Oxford  UnlTeralty,  consisting  of  twenty -one  oollegea,  la  renowned 
for  classical  learning.  Oambrldf*  Unlvtnltjr,  consisting  of 
eighteen  colleges,  is  specially  note<l  for  mathematics  and  natural 
philoaophy. 

103.  The  Church  of  England  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  and  ita  ministers  are  juiid  by  the  State.  The  Sovereign 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  be  Pr-)teatanta.  In  other  reapaota, 
the  odherenta  of  all  religiuna  have  the  same  privilegea. 

XV.  Divisions.— 104.  Enghiud  ia  divided  into  forty 
CowUies;  Wales  into  twelve. 

Most  of  the  counties  are  sulnlivided  into  Hundred»,—tk  name 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  hundred  heads  of  families,  originally 
iiicluded  in  the  division.  York  is  divided  into  three  Ridingt 
{Tnthinos). 

Ecclesiastically,  the  country  is  divided  into  two  Archbishoprics, 
—Canterbury,  containing  twenty  Bishoprics;  and  York,  containing 
six  Bishoprics. 

105.  The  following  are  the   counties,  with   their  chief 

towns : — 

»IX  NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Countlet.  Chief  Towiu. 

NoBTHUMUEHiAND Newcastle,  186,346;    Tynemouth,    46,000; 

Morpeth,  Berwick. 

CuMBERLANi) Carlisle,  39.000 ;  Whitehaven,  18,000, 

Westmobklani) Appleby,  Kendal. 

Durham Durham,    15,000;     Sunderland,     130,921; 

South  Shields,  78,431 ;  Gateshead,  86,700; 
Stockton ;  Darlington ;  Hartlepool,  21,000; 

York York,  66,984;    Hull,   199,991;  Doncaster; 

Sheffield,  324,243;  Leeds,  367,506;  Brad- 
ford, 216,361;  Wakefield;  Huddersfield, 
96,422;  Halifax,  82,864;  Scarborougfi ; 
Whitby. 

Lancashire Lancaster,  31,000;  Preston,  107,573;  BUck- 

bum,  120,064;  Burnley,  87,058;  Wigan, 
55,013;    Liverpool.    617,951;    Warring- 
-'---'■-'■  ton,  52,742  ;Stalpy  Bridge  ;A8htonunder- 

Lyne,  40,000;  Manchester,  505,343;  Sal- 
ford,  198,136;  Bury,  57,000;  Oldham. 
131,463;  Bolton,  115,002;  Rochdale. 

FIVE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

Lincoln Lincohi,  41,000;   Boston,  )5,000;  Louth; 

Great  Grimsby,  51,876. 

Norfolk Norwich,     100,964;     Yarmouth,     49,000; 

Lynn-Regis. 

Suffolk Ipswich,  57,260 ;  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  16,000 ; 

Lowestoft. 

Essex Chelmsford;  Colchester,  34,000. 

Kent. Maidstone,  32,000;  Chatham,  31,000,   Ro- 

chestei,  26,000;  Gravesend,  24,000;  Wool- 
wich, 41,000;  Greenwich,  166,000;  Can- 
terbury, 23,000;  Dover,  33,000. 

EIGHT  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Sussex Chichester,  8000;  Hastings,  52,340;  Brighton, 

115,402;  Lewes. 
Surrey Guildford,  Richmond. 
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CuuutlM.  Chlat  Tuwu 

HAMlwHiKie  Winchester,  lU.OOO;  Soutlutmpton,  00,326; 

Portamouth,  159,265;  Newtiort. 

WiLTBHiBi S«l.4bury,  16,000;  Trowbrid(re. 

I>(>RHirr DorchtjHtor;  Puole;  Weymouth,  13,000i 

SoHKHMBT Itath,61,H43;Briclgewater;Tauiituii,  18,000. 

Dbvon Gxxter,  37,680;  Plymouth,  84,179;  Devon- 

iwrt,    64,730;    Torquay,    26,000;    Bam- 

■taple. 
Cornwall Penunco;  Kahnuuth;  Truro,  11,000. 

FOUE  WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

Monmouth Monmouth;  Newport,  54,005. 

HrrbitobI)..  Hereford,  20,000. 

Shrophhihk,  or  Salop.. ShrewBbury,  27,000;  Much-Wenlook. 
Chkhhibk Cheiittir,  37,000;  Birkenhead,  99,184;  Stock- 
port, 70,253;  Macclesfield,  36,000. 

SEVENTEEN   MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

Dbbby Derby,  94,146;  Beliwr,  Chesterfield. 

NuTriN'OHAH Nottingham,  211,984;  Newark. 

SxArroBi) Stafford;    Newcastle-under-Lyne;    Stoke, 

24,000;  Walsall,  71.791;  Lichfield;  Wol 

verhampton,  82,620. 

Lriobstrr Leicester,  142,001;  Loughborough. 

KuTLANi) Oakham. 

WoKOBSTBR Woiooster,  43,000;  KidderminHter,  25,000; 

Dudley,  45,000. 
Warwick Warwick;  Leamington,  27,000;  Coventry, 

.52,720;  Birmingham,  429,171. 

Northampton Northampton,  01,016;  Peterborough,  20,000. 

Huntingdon Huntingdon,  St.  Ives. 

Camubidgk Cambridge,  37,000;  Ely. 

Glouckjtbr Gloucester,  39,000; Bristol,  221,665 ;Stroua, 

10,000;  Cheltenham,  43,000. 

OxpoRl) Oxford,  45,000;  Woodstock. 

Buckingham Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Eton. 

Bkokobi) Bedford,  28,000;  Luton,  30,000. 

Hkrtkorp,  or  Hkrth... Hertford,  St.  Albans. 

Middlesbx London,  4,231,431 ;  Brentford. 

Bbrkshire Reading,  60,054;  Windsor. 

TWELVE  COUNTIES  IN   WALE& 

Flint Mold,  Holywell. 

Denbigh Denbigh,  Wrexham. 

Caernarvon Caernarvon,  10,000;  Banij-or,  10,000. 

Anglesey Beaumaris,  Holyhead. 

Merioneth Dolgelly. 

MoNTGOMKRV..  Montgomery ;  Welshixwl,  6,000. 

Cardigan- Cardigan. 

Pembroke Pembroke,  16,000;  HaverfordweKt. 

Caermarthen Caermarthen,  10,000;  Llanelly,  24,000. 

Glamorgan Cardiff,  128,849 ;  Swansea,  90,423 ;  Merthyr- 

Tydvil,  68,080. 

Brecknock Brecknock. 

Rad.vor New  Radnor.  "  '*     ' 

XVI.  Towns.— 106.  The  cities  and  towns  of  England 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  very  large. 
There  are  twenty-four  which  have  over  100,000  inhabitants. 

107.  London,  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  occupies 
both  banks  of  the  Thames,  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
the  wealthiest  and  most  commercial  city  in  the  world.     In- 


cluding Dlackwall,  C'A«l*«a,  Kentington,  Ureenwich,  Wool- 
wich, and  other  suburlM,  it  occupies  an  area  of  over  KK) 
square  miles,  and  contains  one-seventh  the  population  of  £ii((- 
land.  Qrjeuwich  contains  the  Iloyal  Observatory  from 
which  lon/(itu<le  is  reckoned. 

Among  the  inatjnificent  public  buildings  of  London  ar*  M.  Panl'D 
Oathednd,  614  feet  in  leni,'th,  and  286  feet  wide;  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  been  crowne<l  for 
over  800  years;  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Hall, 
and  Buoklngham  Palace.  Tlie  ZiK)lugical  Gardens  in  Regent's 
Park,  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  are 
among  the  interesting  objects  in  the  neighborhixKl  of  London. 
The  Thames  River  Is  from  900  to  1200  feet  broad  at  I.«ndun.  A 
tunnel  passes  under  the  river,  and  several  bridges  extend  across  it 
An  underyround  railway  extends  several  miles  under  the  streets  of 
London. 

108.  Liverpool,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  Is  the  second  city 
in  population,  and,  in  connection  with  Blrkenliead,  on  the  opiM)site 
side  of  the  river,  it  rivals  London  in  its  trade.  Its  commercial 
importance  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  its  position  makes  it 
the  chief  port  of  traffic  between  America  and  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  west  of  England. 

109.  Kancheater  and  Balford,  Beparate<l  by  the  Irwell,  forming 
one  great  city,  are  the  centre  of  the  cotton  manufactures.  The 
first  railway  in  England  was  opened  in  1830  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  81  miles  distant.  Prss^jn,  Blaokbom,  Bolton,  and 
various  other  towns  in  Lancashire,  are  also  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods. 

Leeds,  Bradford,  Haddersfleld,  Halifax,  a-.d  Wakef  eld  in  York, 
and  Stroud  in  Gloucester,  are  chief  seats  of  woollor.  manufactures. 

Blrmlngbam  exceeds  all  other  places  in  the  world  in  the  nuuiu- 
focture  of  hardware,  including  fire-arms  and  all  kinds  of  metallic 
goods. 

Blieffleld  is  specially  noted  for  its  cutlery ;  Macclesfleld  for  the 
manufacture  of  silks. 

110.  Btoke-upon-Trent  is  the  centre  of  a  district  called  "The 
Potteries,"  embracing  several  towns  and  villages  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery  of  all  kinds.  Wolverhampton 
is  in  the  midst  of  collieries  and  foundries. 

111.  Mewcastle-on-Tyne  and  Sunderland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wear,  are  noted  coal-shipping  ports. 

Berwlck-HUi-Tweed  and  Carlisle  are  border  towns,  memorable 
in  connection  with  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Keswick,  near  Derwentwater,  is  noted  for  lead-i>encil8. 

112.  Hull  in  a  great  sea-port  through  which  the  manufactures  of 
the  northern  counties  are  largely  exported.  It  has  a  large  trade 
with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 

Derby  Is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  hosiery,  and  lace ; 
Nottingbam  for  lace  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.  Leicester  is  in 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  sheep-farming  district,  and  has 
important  manufactures. 

113.  York  is  an  ancient  city,  and  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  arch- 
bishoijs  of  England.  York  Minster,  built  in  the  Midd.«  Ages,  is 
the  finest  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  kingdom.  Lincoln  also  has  a  fine 
cathedral. 

114.  Ipswich  is  an  important  port,  and  manufactures  soap,  farm- 
ing tools,  and  iron. 

Warwick  manufactures  bandanas,  shawls,  and  crapes.  North- 
ampton is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  Luton,  DunstaUe, 
and  St  Albans  are  noted  for  their  straw  hats  and  bonnets. 

Taimouth  is  celebrated  for  its  herring  fisheries.  Yarmouth 
Roads  is  a  sheltered  channel  between  the  shore  and  extensive  sand- 
banks parallel  with  the  coast. 
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115.  Sotttbampton  is  the  chief  stenin-pncket  st  ition  for  the  ports 
(if  the  >f:><literranean,  the  East  and  tlie  West  Indies,  and  South 
Africa. 

116.  Winohes^'er,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ent,'land,  hae  a  fine 
cathedral  whii'h  ci'ntains  many  objects  of  in'^erest. 

Brighton  a'.,  i  Hak.'tlng8  are  celebrated  vatering-places. 

117.  Portsmoutll  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  nuvy,  Ita  harbor  is  magniiiceut,  and  its 
docks  are  veiy  extensive.     Portsea  is  a  neighboring  city. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  form  one 
great  city.  They  have  an  extensive  commerce,  and  form  an  im- 
portant naval  station. 

Bheemess,  on  Sheppey  Island,  Chatham,  and  Woolwich  ore 
noted  for  their  dockyanls  and  arsenals. 

118.  Bristol  is  a  great  commercial  city,  having  a  large  trade  with 
Canada,  the  United  States,  West  Indies,  and  South  £ur>i>t: .  It 
also  carries  on  a  great  variety  of  manufactures. 

Olouceater  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  pins;  Worcester  for 
gloves  and  porcelain;  Kidderminster  for  cari>ets;  Coventry  for 
ribbons  and  watches. 

Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Leamington  are  celebrated  for  their 
mineral  springs. 

119.  Canterbury,  the  seat  of  the  "Primate  of  All  England,"  is 
sometime  died  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  England.  It  has  a 
noted  cat   .  iral. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  seats  of  the  two  great  universities, 
each  comprising  many  colleges.  Eton,  Bedford,  Rugby,  and  West- 
minster are  noted  for  their  great  classical  schooh  :>r  ■'cidemies 
for  boys. 

120.  Merthyr-TydTlI,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Wales,  is  of 
rapid  growth,  owing  its  prosperity  to  its  coal-mines  ami  iron-works. 
Swansea  is  the  chief  place  for  copper-smelting.  Besides  the  native 
ore,  laive  quantities  are  brouglit  from  Australia  and  Chili. 

Oaemarron,  a  seaport  town,  is  noted  for  its  castle,  in  which 
Edward  II.  was  bom.  Holywell  is  an  important  mining  and 
manufacturing  town.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fountain  of  St. 
Winifred.     Cardiff  is  an  im]X)rtant  ]X)rt. 


XVII.  liidUStries.— 121.  Tlie  chief  branches  of  industry 
are  agi'iculture,  mining,  nianufucturing,  and  commerce.  The 
greatness  of  England  dejjends  on  its  mineral  wealUi,  the 
productiveness  of  its  soil,  its  advantageous  position  for  com- 
merce,, and  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants.  England  ex- 
ceeils  every  other  country  in  the  worUl  in  the  variety  and 
value  of  its  ni;>uiifacturea,  including  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
leather,  and  all  kinds  of  metallic  goods  and  earthenware. 

122.  A  line  drawn  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Portland  Point 
would  have  on  the  north-west  the  mining  and  manuliioturlng  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  on  the  south-east  a  territory  devoted  chiefly 
to  Agriculture  and  commerce. 

123.  Coal  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  mineral ;  for 
without  it  steam-power  could  not  be  obtained,  and  hence  the  mines 
could  not  be  worked,  or  manufacturing  carried  on  successfully. 
The  commerce  arises  lai^ely  out  of  the  m!;nufactures. 

124.  The  chief  exports  are  manufactured  goods  of  .all 
kinds,  coal,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Cotton  good.s  form  the 
largest  item  in  the  value  of  exports ;  iron  and  steel,  includ- 
ing raw  material  and  manufactures,  rank  second ;  woollen 
goods,  third. 

Total  value  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,2(50,000,000. 

125.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  otlier 
raw  material  for  manufactures,  flour,  grain,  cattle,  brandy, 
wine,  sugar,  .ind  varions  trojiicjil  products. 

Totol  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,076,245,000. 

126.  England  imports  grain,  flour,  cattle,  and  timber  from 
Canada;  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  India;  wool  from 
Australia  and  Cape  Colony. 


SCOTLAND. 

I.  History. — 127.  Scotland,  or  North  Britain,  was  an- 
ciently called  Caledonia,  and  sometimes  Alhi/n. 

Towards  the  enil  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  Scotland 
was  inhabited  by  two  Celtic  tribes  called  the  Pkts  and  Scots. 
The  latter  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  843,  the  Picts  iind  Scots  were  united  into  one 
nation  under  Kenneth  MacAlpin ;  and  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury t'  e  f'ountry  was  called  Scotia-Ad. 

128.  For  many  centuries  Scotland  and  England  were  almost 
constantly  at  war,  and  ths  inhabitants  of  the  border  territories 
lived  in  the  greatest  insecurity. 

In  1603,  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  being  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
the  Tudors,  became  King  of  England.  The  two  countries,  how- 
ever, continued  as  distinct  kingdoms  until  1707,  when,  by  mutual 
agreement,  they  were  united  into  one  State,  under  the  name  of 
Qreat  Britain,  with  a  common  Parliament. 

II.  Position. — 129.  Scotland  is  between  the  same  parallels 
08  the  north  of  Labrador. 

N.  Ut.  54"  SS'-SS"  'v-5';  W.  Ion.  1*  45'--6'  13'. 
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III.  Form. — 130.  The  outline  is  very  irregular.  Deep 
indentations  of  the  sea  divide  the  country  into  three  penin- 
sular portions.  There  are  also  several  small  [leniusulas  on 
the  west  side.  Cantire  approaches  within  13  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

IV.  Coast. — 131.  Owing  to  the  rocky  and  elevated  char- 
acter of  the  shores,  many  of  the  coast  waters  are  of  little 
conmiei'cial  importance. 

The  chief  waters  are: — ou  the  north,  I'entlaiul  Firth;  on 
the  east,  Dornoch  Firth,  C'rotnarti/  Firth,  Moray  Firth, 
Firth  of  Tay,  and  Firth  of  Forth;  ou  the  south,  Solway 
Firth,  Wii/town  Bay,  and  Luce  Bay;  on  the  west,  Firth  of 
Clyde,  Loch  Loiig,  Loch  Fyne,  the  Sounds  of  Kilbrannan, 
Islay,  Jura,  and  Mull,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Linnhe,  Sound  of 
Sleat,  Loch  Torridon,  Loch  Broom,  the  Minch,  and  the  Little 
Minch. 

132.  Tlie  FlrthB  of  Forth  and  Clyde  are  of  the  greatest  service  tu 
commerce.  Tliey  are  connected  by  a  canal  38  miles  in  length. 
Moray  Firth  and  Looh  Linnhe  are  connected  by  the  Caledoiiiun 
Canal.  Solway  Firth  is  very  shallow,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
left  uncovered  at  ebb-tide. 

133.  Tlie  chief  capes  are: — on  the  north.  Cape  Wrath,  Ihmntt 
Head,  and  Duncansbtj  Head;  on  the  east,  Tarbet-Nett,  Kinnaird 
Head,  Buchan-lfe»»,  Fife-Ness,  and  St.  Abb's  Head;  on  the  south, 
Souther-Nest,  Burrow  Head,  and  the  Mull  of  Oalloway;  on  the 
west.  Mutt  of  Cantire,  Ardnamurehan  Point,  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 


134.  The  jiriucipal  islands  are,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands  on  the  north,  and  the  Hebrides  on  the  west. 

135.  Tlie  Orkneya  and  Shetlands  were  cedad  to  Scotland  by  Den- 
m.aik  in  14(i8. 

Tlie  Orkneys,  separated  from  Scotland  by  Pentland  Firth,  from 
.'j  to  8  miles  broad,  consist  of  about  GO  isluiuls,  28  of  which  are 
inhabited.  Pomona  or  Mainland,  and  Huii,  are  the  largest.  Tlie 
islar.ds  are  destitute  of  trees.  Oats  and  vegetables  are  raised, 
cutlle  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  the  fisheries  are  important.  Kirk- 
wall and  Stromness,  on  Pomona,  are  the  chief  places.  "  The  Old 
Mai<  of  Hoy  "  is  a  high  rock  on  the  Island  of  Hoy.  Total  area, 
CIO  square  miles. 

The  Shetlands,  50  miles  north  of  the  Orkneys,  numlier  over  100 
islands,  of  which  23  are  inhabited,  and  others  afford  pasturage. 
Mainland,  Yell,  and  Unst  are  the  largest. 

Fishing,  agriculture,  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woollens 
are  the  chief  pursuits.  Many  sheep  and  ponies  are  reared.  The 
islands  are  destitute  of  trees.  Lerwick;  on  Mai.iland,  is  the  only 
town. 

136.  The  Hebrides  were  once  subject  to  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards to  chieftains  called  "Lords  of  the  Isles."  They  are  about 
.lOO  in  number,  of  which  over  100  are  inhabited.  The  coast  line  is 
exceedingly  irregular.  Some  of  the  islands  have  high  mountains 
and  are  noted  for  their  picturesque  scenery.  The  climate  is  very 
mild  and  humid. 

137.  The  Hebrides  are  divided  by  the  Little  Minch  into  the 
Inner  Hebrides  ami  Outer  Hibrides. 

The  inner  group  lies  close  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
principal  are  Sktie,  46  miU-s  long.  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  Arran,  and 
Bute.  Staffa,  a  small  island  west  of  Mull,  is  remarkable  for  its 
basaltic  columns  and  for  Fingal's  Cave.  lona  contains  the  ruins  of 
a  monastery,  a  seat  of  learning  and  religion  in  the  dark  ages.    Bigg 
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ia  famous  for  the  Cave  of  Frances,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  were  smoked  to  death  by  a  hostile  clan,  {See  Scott':' 
Tola  of  a  Orandpther.) 


finoal's  cavk. 

The  outer  group  comprises  Letcis,  Noiih  Uut,  Benhecula,  Smith 
Uitt,  Barra,  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  They  are  separated 
by  narrow  passages,  and  extend  in  a  line  of  about  120  miles  in 
length.    Total  population  of  the  Hebrides,  100,000. 

V.  Area. — 138.  Scotland  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  area  is  30,462  square  miles — equal  to  a  square  of  174  miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 139.  Scotland  is  a  mountainous  country. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  two  regions, — the  Ilighlaivds,  in 
the  north  and  west;  and  the  Lowlands,  in  the  south  and 
east.  A  plain  called  Strathmore,  or  "  the  great  valley,"  ex- 
tending across  the  country  north-easterly  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Clyde,  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  Lowlands. 

Tlie  general  slope  of  the  country  is  easterly.  Tlie  basin  of 
the  Clyde  has  a  westerly  slope ;  and  a  small  section  in  the 
south  has  a  southerly  slope,  toward  Solway  Firth. 

140.  Tlie  mountain  ranges  generally  extend  across  the 
country  south-west  and  north-east.  The  Highlands  are 
rugged  and  wild,  and  are  often  penetrated  by  deep  glens. 
They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  separated  by  Olenmore, 
or  "  the  great  glen,"  which  stretches  across  the  country  from 
Loch  Linnhe  to  Moray  Firth. 

141.  North  of  Glenmorfe  are  the  Northern  UigMandt,  which  form 
»  nigged  plateau ;  on  the  south  are  the  Grampian*,  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  British  Islands. 


In  the  south  of  Scotland  are  the  Cheviot,  Lowthcr,  Lammermoor, 
and  rentland  Hill*. 

Ben  Nevla,  in  the  Gramplsns,  the  highest  peak  In  the  British  Isles,  hu 
an  elevation  of  4406  feet ;  Ben  Macdhul,  4296 ;  Calm  Oorm,  4000 ;  Ben  Lo- 
mobd,  3102;  Ben  Attow,  in  the  Northern  HighUnds,  4000;  and  Ban  WyTii, 
3422.    The  inow-Une  has  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet. 

VII.  Rivers.— 142.  With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde, 
which  flows  westerly,  the  principal  rivers  are  on  the  eastern 
slope.  The  largest  rivers  are,  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee, 
Don,  Spey,  and  Clyde. 

The  Tay,  130  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest  stream,  and  is  noted 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  current.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vesr  >1b  to 
Perth.  The  Clyde,  noted  for  its  lieautiful  scenery  and  for  the 
ship-building  along  its  banks,  is  over  100  miles  in  length.  Com- 
mercially, this  is  the  most  important  river  of  Scotland. 

VIII.  Lakes. — 143.  Small  lakes,  called  locha,  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Higliland  region.  They  are  generally  in  moun- 
tain glens,  bordered  by  high  cliffs,  which  invest  them  with  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  principal  are,  Lomond,  Katrine,  Earn,  Leven, 
Awe,  Tay,  Bannoch,  Ericht,  Neat,  Loch;/,  Maree,  and  Shin. 

Loch  Lomond,  24  miles  long,  with  an  area  of  about  40  square 
miles,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Britain.  On  the  north  of  the  lake  are 
wild  mountain  masses. 

IX.  Soil — 144.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  Scotland  ia 
suitiible  for  cultivation.  Tlie  Lowlands  in  the  south-east 
are  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  very  advanced  condition. 
Tlie  Highlands  aflFord  fine  pasturage. 

X.  Climate. — 14.5.  The  climate  in  the  south-east  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  England  ;  the  Highland  region  is  colder  and 
more  humid. 

XI.  Minerals. — 146.  The  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron, 
lead,  slate,  and  granite. 

Tlie  coal-fields  30cupy  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country 
between  Fife-Ness  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Iron  is  abundant  in 
the  same  region.    Lead  is  obtained  from  the  Lowther  Hills. 

XII.  Plants.— 147.  Son:  ■  jxirtiona  of  the  Highlands  are 
clothed  with  natural  forests  of  pine,  birch,  oak,  and  ash. 
During  the  present  century  extensive  forests  of  larches 
and  other  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Gramjiians. 

The  rocky  peaks  of  the  Grampians  and  of  the  Northeni 
Highlands  are  destitute  of  green  herbage,  and  large  tracts 
on  the  less  elevated  parts  are  covered  with  heather. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  great  skill  and  success. 

The  Highland  districts  are  not  suited  to  agriculture,  but 
they  are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  sustain  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sheep.  ■    i./,.,  V  ;     <.. 

XIII.  Animal!.—  l48.  The  deer  of  the  Highland  forests  are  the 
most  important  wild  animahi.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively 
reared. 
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XIV.  Inhabitants.— 149.  The  population  id  4,033,103. 

In  the  Highlands,  ths  i>eople  are  mostly  of  the  Celtic  race,  and 
apeak  Gaelic  ;  in  the  Lowlands,  they  are  of  Saxon  and  Scandina- 
vian origin.  The  Church  of  Scotland  (Presbyterian)  is  established 
by  law,  and  Fresbyterianism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  In  the 
Outer  Hebrides  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Scotch  are  industrious,  brave,  and  intelligent.  Many  emi- 
grate to  the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States,  where  they 
usually  acquire  a  large  share  of  prosperity. 

Scotland  has  four  universities— Ayinlurj/A,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  St.  Andrews. 

XV.— Divisions.— 150.  Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty- 
two  Counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  Parishes. 

Cromarty  consists  of  small  detached  portions,  chiefly  in  fho 
northern  part  of  Ross,  which  were  estates  belonging  to  an  Earl  of 
Cromarty.    Ross  and  Cromarty  now  form  one  co.'nty. 

FOURTEEN   SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 
CountiM.  Chie(Town(. 

Linlithgow,  or  We.st  J  Li^nthgow. 

Lothian ) 

Edinburgh,  or  Mid-  ^Edinburgh,  261,201  j  Leith,  69,696;  Mus- 

Lothian )     selburgh,  Dalkeith. 

Haddington,  or  East  )  „    ...  .^    ,       _ 

tq_..  .  J.  >  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Prestonpans. 

Berwick Greenlaw,  Duns,  Coldstream. 

RoXBl'RGH  ..ledburgh;  Hawick,  19,000;  Kelso. 

Selkirk Selkirk;  Galashiels,  17,000. 

Peebli<s Peebles. 

Lanark Lanark;  Glasgow,   505,714;  Rutherglen; 

Airdrie,  19,000;  Hamilton. 

Dumfries Dumfries,  16,000;  Annan. 

Kirkcudbright Kirkcudbright,  CastIe-Do\iglas. 

Wigtown Wigtown,  Stranraer. 

AvK Ayr,  24,000;  Irvine;  Kilmam(X!k,  28,000; 

Gi.  /an. 
Renfrew... Renfrew;  Port-Glasgow;  Greenock,  63,498; 

Paisley,  66,420;  PoUokshuws. 
Bute , Rothesay,  9,000. 

NINE   MIDDLl?   COUNTIES. 

Fife Cupar;  St.  Andrews;  Kirkcaldy;  Dun- 
fermline, 22,000. 

Kinross  Kinross. 

Clackmannan Clackmannan;  Alloa,  10,000. 

Stirling  Stirling,  16,000;  Falkirk,  17,000;  Bannock- 
burn,  Kilsyth,  Carnni. 

Dumbarton Dumlvarton,  17,000;  Kirkintilloch. 

AuGYLE Inveraray,  Campbeltown,  Dunoon. 

Perth Perth,  29,902;  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane, 

Blairgowrie. 

Forfar Forfar,  12,000;  Dundee,  155,640;  Arbroath, 

23,000;  Montrose,  13,000;  Brechin. 

Kincardine Stonehaven. 

NINE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Aberdeen ! Aberdeen,  121,905;  Peterhead,  12,000. 

Banff Banff,  4,000;  Keith. 

Moray,  or  Elgin Elgin,  8,000;  Forrss. 

Nairn Nairn. 


t'ountiaf.  Oilet  Town*. 

INVERNEHS Inverness,  19,000. 

Ross  and Dingwall,  Tain,  Stornoway  (Lewis  Island). 

Cromarty Cromarty. 

Sutherland  Dornoch. 

Caithness Wick,  5,000;  Thurso. 

Orkney  and  Shetland. Kirkwall;  Lerwick,  3,000. 

XVI.  Towns.— 151.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
near  the  Firth  of  Forth,  ia  an  old  city,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe.  It  is  built  on  two  ridges  running 
east  and  west,  separated  by  a  deep  hollow.  The  Old 
Town  occupies  the  southern  ridge  ;  the  New  Town,  the  nor- 
ther-. 

Edinburgh  is  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  university,  and  has 
several  first-class  publishing  houses.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
representative  peers  for  Scotlan  I  are  elected,  and  where  the  general 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  are  held.  The  most  noted  buildings  are  the 
Castle,  on  a  precipitous  rock  437  feet  high  ;  and  Holyrood  House, 
the  palace  of  the  Scottish  Sovereigns. 

Tlie  trade  of  Edinburgh  is  carried  on  through  IiSlth,  2  miles 
distant. 

152.  Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  abounding 
in  coal  and  iron,  is  admirably  situated  for  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, in  which  it  ranks  next  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Its 
manufactures  include  cottons,  engines,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
It  has  the  largest  chemical  works  in  the  world.  It  has  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral  and  a  university. 

153.  Greenock,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  the  i)rincipal  port  in  the 
west.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building,  sugar-refining, 
and  trade  with  America.  Port-QlaBgOW  also  has  considerable 
foreign  trade. 

154.  Paisley  is  an  old  town,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  manu- 
factures in  linen  thread,  shawls,  and  fancy  goods.  It  has  an  inter- 
esting abbey,  founded  in  1163. 

155.  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and  GaUBhlelB  have  important  manufac- 
tures, including  tweeds,  blankets,  and  other  woollen  goods.  Had- 
din^on  has  a  large  grain-market.  Dunbar  and  PrestonpanB  are 
noted  for  battles. 

156.  Melrose  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey ;  and  3  miles 
distant  is  Abbotsford,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

DumMes,  the  burial-place  of  the  poet  Bums,  has  a  large  cattle- 
market.  Ayr  is  an  important  sea-port.  Kilmarnock  is  noted  for 
carpets.  Rothesay,  on  the  island  of  Bute,  is  a  favorite  watering- 
place. 

157.  Dundee,  an  important  port  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  is  th  . 
third  in  size  among  the  cities  of  Scotland.  It  ranks  first  among 
the  cities  of  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  and 
jute  fabrics,  and  is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  confectionery. 
The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  are  important  interests. 

158.  Perth,  once  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Tay,  with  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Grampians  in  the  back- 
ground. The  famous  stone  on  which  the  kings  sat  during  corona- 
tion is  now  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Arbroath  and  MontroBe  are 
important  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns. 

1.59.  St.  Andrews  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  university  in  Scotland. 
Dunfermline  is  noted  for  linen  manufactures.  Alloa  has  extensive 
breweries.  Stirling  is  note<l  for  its  castle.  Two  miles  south  is 
Bannockbum,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought.  Falkirk  has  exten- 
sive iron-works  and  great  cattle  fairs.  DumbMrton  has  an  ancient 
castle. 

160.  Aberdeen,  a  handsome  granite  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee,  carries  on  extensive  ship-]^vllding,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
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merce.  In  the  interior  is  Balmoral,  the  Queen's  HiuhlanJ  resi- 
dence. Peterhead  is  largely  engaged  in  the  whole  and  herring 
fisheries,  and  exjwrts  vast  quantities  of  granite.  Zlgia  has  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral.  InvemesB,  sometimes  called  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  is  ;n  ol<l  town  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  its  neighborhood  is  Culloden  Moor, 
whe-e  the  Pretender  was  defeated  in  1746.  Wlok  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  herring  iisherj'. 

XVII.  Industries.— 161.  Pastoral   husbandry,    agricul- 


ture, niiuiug,  luauufacturing,  ship-building,  commerce,  and 
fishing  are  tlie  chief  pursuits. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  sent  to  the  English 
markets.  The  manufactures  embrace  cottonn,  woollens,  linens, 
engines,  machinery,  and  hardware.  Ship-building  is  an  imirartant 
business  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  otlier  places.  The  exports 
and  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  England.  The  fisheries  are  of 
great  importance,  especially  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  herring  fisheries  on  the  northern  coasts. 


DUBLIN. 


IBELAND. 

I.  History. — 162.  The  Celtic  name  for  this  island  was 
Erin,  from  whicli  the  names  leme  and  Ireland  have  pro- 
bably been  derived.     The  Romans  called  it  Ilibernia. 

The  island  also,  for  a  time,  bore  the  name  of  Scotia  or  Scotland, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  northern  part  of  Britain. 

Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  fifth  century,  and  for  a  long 
period  during  the  dark  ages  Ireland  was  distinguished  for  its 
literature. 

103.  In  the  twelftli  century  Ireland  -wa'j  the  seat  of 
several  jjetty  kingdoms,  whose  discords  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  independence  to  the  island.  It  was  annexed  to  England 
by  Henry  II.  in  1172.  The  Irish  parliament  was  abolished 
iu  1801,  and  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  a  conmion 
pailiament,  were  designated  Tfte  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand. 


Irish  barons  at  various  times  resisted  the  authority  of  th»  Eng- 
lish. In  consequence  of  rebellion,  large  estates  Iti  the  Province  of 
Ulster  were  confiscated,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  bestowed  on 
English  and  Scottish  colonists. 

II.  Position. — 164.  Ireland  is  separated  from  Wales  by 
St.  George's  Channel ;  from  England,  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  and 
from  Scotland  by  the  Nortli  Channel.  Ireland  is  a  little 
north  of  east  from  Newfoundland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
oy  submarine  telegraph. 

N.  lat.  .51°  27'— 55°  23' ;  W.  long.  5°  26'-10''  28'. 

III.  Form. — 165.  Ireland  is  elliptical  in  its  general  form. 

IV.  Coast. — 166.  The  eastern  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
luivigatiou  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks;  the  other  sides, 
deeply  indented  with  bays  and  fine  harbors,  are  rocky  a'ld 
bold. 

The  total  length  of  coast-line  iii  ^bout  2200  miles. 
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1G7.  The  Giant's  Causeway,  on  tlio  north,  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  coast.  It  consistB  of  many  thousands  of  closely  con- 
nected basaltic  columns,  or  natural  pillars  of  volcanic  rock,  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  human  architecture.  It 
forms  a  platform  or  pier  700  feet  in  length,  350  in  breailtb,  ur.^  30 
in  extreme  height,  extending  from  the  base  of  a  cl'fif  400  feet  high. 
According  to  Irish  legend,  this  natural  wonder  wt>j  the  work  of 
giants  who  wished  to  make  a  road  to  Scotland. 


qiant's  causeway.   , 

168.  The  principal  COast  'waters  are : —     . 

On  the  north — Loughs  SuUh/  and  Foyle. 

On  the  east — Belfast  Lough,  Struiigford  Lough,  Dundrum 
Day,  Carlingford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay,  and 
Wexfoi'd  Harbor. 

On  the  south —  Waterford,  Duiufarvan,  Youghall,  Cork;  and 
Khisale  Harbors. 

On  the  west — Lhtnmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  and 
Tralee  Bays;  Mouth  of  the  Shannon;  Galway,  Clew,  and 
Blacksod  Bays;  Broad  Haven;  KUlala,  Sligo,  and  Donegal 
Bays. 

169.  Tho  chief  capes  are  :— 

Ca  the  north — Bloody  Foreland,  Malin  Head,  and  Fair  Head, 
Oil  the  eB6i~Uowth  Head  and  Wicldow  Head. 
On  the  south— Carn*ore  Point,  Cape  Clear,  and  Mizen  Head. 
On  the  west— Crow,  Dunmore,  Kerry,  Loop,  Slyne,  Achil,  and 
Erris  Head,  and  Rossan  Point. 

170.  The  Islands  are.  North  Arran,  Tory,  and  JRathlin,  on  the 
north;  Cape  Clear  Island,  on  the  south;  Valctitia,  Blasket,  South 
lilts  of  Ai~>-an,  Clare,  and  Achil,  on  the  west. 

V.  Area. — 171.  Ireland  is  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  area  is  32,531  square  miles,  or  it  equals  a  square  of  I'jO  miles. 
The  length,  from  Fair  Head  to  Mizen  Head,  is  over  300  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth  is  about  180  miles, 

VI.  Surface. — 172.  The  surface  is  generally  low,  consist- 
ing of  an  extensive  central  plain,  bordered  by  isolated 
mountain  masses  near  the  coasts.    There  are  two  principal 


slopes,  the  northern  and  the  southern.     The  latter  embraces 
over  two-thirds  the  whole  aretu 

173.  In  the  north  are  the  Denial  Mountains,  Camtogher, 
and  Mountains  of  Antrim;  in  the  east,  the  Moume  and 
Wicilow  Mountains;  in  the  south,  the  Knockmeledown 
Mountains.  In  the  south-west  are  MagiUicuddy  Reeks 
and  several  other  parallel  ranges,  between  which  the  ocean 
penetrates  in  deep  bays.  In  the  west  are  the  Nephin  Beg, 
Croagh  Patrick,  Muilrca,  Txvelve  Pins,  and  Connmnara. 

The  mountains  (.■  Ireland  vary  in  height  from  1500  to  3000  feet. 
The  highest  summit  is  Carn-tual,  3404  feet,  in  MagiUicuddy  Reeks. 

174.  A  largo  tract  across  the  middle  of  Ireland,  estimated  at 
one-tenth  the  whole  area,  consists  of  bogs.  The  Bog  of  Allen  is 
the  most  extensive.  Many  of  the  bogs  are  covered  from  20  to  2o 
feet,  or  even  to  greater  depths,  with  peat  formed  of  decayed  and 
compressed  mosses  and  other  vegetable  matter.  Peat,  when  cut 
.md  dried  in  the  heat  of  summer,  is  extensively  used  as  fuel. 
Trunks  of  oak,  yew,  pine,  and  other  trees,  in  good  preservation, 
are  found  imbedded  among  the  peat. 

VII.  Rivers. — 175.  Many  of  the  rivers,  flowing  over  a 
level  country,  are  navigable  throughout  a  large  part  of  their 
course.     T^'iey  often  expand  into  lakes. 

The  pri.  Ipal  rivere  on  the  northern  slope  are,  the  Erne, 
Foyle,  Bann,  and  Lagan;  on  the  southern  Ao\>e,  the  Shan- 
non, Bandon,  Lee,  Blackwate)',  Suir,  Barrow  {Nore),  and 
Slaney.    On  the  east  are,  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

The  Sbannon,  220  miles  long,  is  much  the  largest  river.  It  is 
navigable  to  Lough  Allen,  about  214  miles.  It  is  also  connected 
by  canals  with  Dublin  Bay. 

VIII.  Lakes. — 176.  Lakes,  called  loughs,  are  numerous. 
The  principal  are,  Enie  and  JVeagh,  in  the  north ;  Allen,  Pee, 
and  Derg,  expansions  of  the  Shannon;  and  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  in  the  south-west.  The  lake  coasts  are  generally 
low,  excepting  those  of  Killarney. 

Lougli  Neagli,  with  an  area  of  150  square  miles,  is  the  largest 
lake  in  the  British  Isles.  Its  waters  contain  mineral  substances 
which  give  them  petrifying  qualities. 

The  Lakes  of  Klllamey,  three  in  number,— upper,  middle,  and 
lower,— in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lofty  heigh*--  of  Carn-tual,  are 
celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty. 

IX.  SoiL — 177.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  not  so 
skilfully  cultivated  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  large 
part  of  the  country  is  owned  by  landlords  who  reside  in 
England. 

X.  Climate.— 178.  The  climate  is  healthful,  remarkably 
temperate,  and  humid.    The  prevalent  winds  are  westerly. 

XI.  BlineralB.— 179.  Ireland  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain. 
Coal  occurs,  but  is  not  plentiful.  Iron,  which  is  more  abimdant,  is 
not  much  ^vrought.  Copper  and  lead  are  obtained  in  the  south. 
Limestone,  granite,  marble,  and  slate  ore  plentiful. 

XII.  Plants.— 180.   There  are  no  large  forests.     The 
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moist  and  mild  climate  specially  adapts  the  country  to  the 
production  of  grasses;  and  the  remarkable  verdure  of  the 
pastures  and  meadows  has  obtained  for  Ireland  the  naiue  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Among  the  grains,  oata  flourish  best, 
but  wheat  is  extenfiively  grown.  Potatoes  form  a  very 
important  crop,  and  flax  is  largely  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  north. 

181.  Previous  to  184.5,  potatoes  were  the  main  dependence  and 
formed  the  chief  food  of  the  lever  classes.  The  failure  of  the  crop 
resulted  in  a  terrible  famine  and  pestilence,  which  swept  off  many 
of  the  inhabitant^.,  and  drove  many  others  to  foreign  countries. 
Grain  and  other  crops  have  since  receiv  ed  more  attention. 

XIII.  AnlmalB.-  -182.  Wild  animals  ai'e  small,  and  not  numerous. 
The  toad  is  not  found  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  are  immense  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 183.  The  population  in  1891  was 
4,706,162;  in  1841  it  was  8,175,124. 

The  native  Irish  belong  to  the  Celtic  family.  Descendants  of 
Eni^Iish  and  Scotch  are  ntmierouB,  fonning  the  majority  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster. 

If  A.  The  Irish  are  warm-hearted,  witty,  and  excitable.  Many 
of  them  are  very  poor  and  ignorant.  National  schools  are  bus- 
trained  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

'".le  higher  institutions  of  learning  arj,  the  Qnecn'»  Colleges  at 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway ;  Trinity  College  and  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, DubUn ;  and  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooih. 

Previous  to  1869  the  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law. 
Roman  Catholics  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 
The  Presbyterians  prevail  in  Ulster. 

XV.  Divisions.— 185.  Ireland  is  divided  into  four  Pro- 
vinces : —  Ulster,  in  the  north ;  Leinster,  in  the  east ;  .'''  Ji 
ster,  in  the  south ;  and  Connav^ht,  in  the  west. 

The  Provinces  are  sub-divided  into  thirty-two  Counties : — 

NIVE  COUNTIES  IN  ULSTER. 
Counlie'.  Chief  Towns. 

Donegal Lifford,  Ballyshunnon. 

LoNDONDEHBY... Londonderry,  32,893;  Coleraine. 

Antrim Belfast,    255,896;   Lisbum,  9,000;    Ballymena, 

Carrickfergus. 

Down Downpatrick;  Newtown-Ards ;  Newry,  13,000. 

Armagh Armagh,  8,000 ;  Lurgan,  11,000 ;  Portadown. 

Tyrone Omagh,  Strabane,  Dungannon. 

Fermanagh Enniskillen. 

MoNAGHAN Monaghan,  Clones. 

Cavan Cavan. 

TWELVE  COUNTIES  IN  LEINSTER. 

Louth Dundalk,  13,000;  Drogheda,  11,000. 

MiATH Trim,  Navan,  Kells. 

West MEATH....Mullingar,  Athlone. 

Longford Longford. 

DOBLIN Dublin,  264,709 ;  Kingstown,  17,000;  Howth. 

WiOKiiOW  Wicklow,  Arklow. 

KiLDABE Athy,  Naas,  Maynooth. 

King's Tullamore,  Parsonstown.  "*    ' 


Countiei.  Chief  Towni. 

Queen's Maryborough,  Mountmelick. 

Kilkenny Kilkenny,  11,000. 

Cablou    Carlow. 

WEXi'ORD Wexford,  11,000;  Enniscorthy,  New  Ross. 

SIX  COUNTIES  IN  MUNSTER. 

Waterford Wattrford,  21,693  ;  Portlaw,  Dungarvan. 

Cork Cork,  75,070;  Queenstown,  10,000;  Skibbereen, 

Kinsalo,  Bandon,  Youghall,  Fermoy,  Mallow. 

Kerry Tralee,  10,0CO;  Killarney,  Dingle. 

Limerick Limerick,  37,072;  Rathkeale. 

Clare Ennis,  Kihush. 

TiPPEBARY Clonmel,  9,000;  Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Thurles, 

Tippei-ary,  Nenagh. 

'  FIVE  COUNTIES  IN  CONNAUGHT. 

Galway Galway,  13,700 ;  Tuam,  Ballinasloe. 

Mayo Castlebar,  Ballina,  Westport,  Killala. 

Sligo Sligo,  10,000. 

L&iTRiH Carrick-on-Shannon. 

RoscoMMO.i Roscommon. 

XVI.  Towns.— 186.  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
and  i-esidence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  It  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Liifey  near 
its  r^.outh,  and  has  an  extensive  commerce.  There  are  many 
magnificent  public  buildings. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  famed  for  their  beauty.  Phcenix 
Park  includes  large  and  finely  ornamented  grounds,  Dublin  pop- 
lins are  very  celebrated. 

Klng^stown,  6  miles  from  Dublin,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is 
ths  steam  packet  station  to  Liverpool  and  Holyhead. 

187.  Drogrheda,  on  the  Boyne,  manufactures  linens  and  cott<->ns. 
Two  miles  from  the  town  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  wiia  fought  in 
1690. 

188.  Bolfaat,  on  Belfast  Lough,  ie  the  first  city  in  population, 
and  also  in  manufactures,  of  which  Lnen  and  cotton  are  the  most 
important. 

189.  Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle,  has  considerable  trade,  and  is 
noted  for  its  successful  resistance  to  the  besieging  force  of  James 
II.  in  1689. 

Coleraine,  10  miles  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  is  noted  for  its 
linen.  Armagh,  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  Archbishop,  is  called  the 
ecclesia&tical  capital  of  Ireland.  From  near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  to  the  ninth  century  Armagh  was  the  metropolis  of  Ireland ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  renowned  for  its  school  of  theology  and 
literature.    Lurgan  and  Portadown  have  linen  manufactures. 

190.  Cork,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lee,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  world.  Its  ship-building,  manufactures,  and  trade  are  im- 
portant.    Agricultural  produce  is  largely  exported  to  England. 

Queenstown,  on  Great  Island,  in  Cork  Harbor,  is  a  port  of  call 
of  the  mail  steamers  for  America. 

Waterford,  on  the  Suir,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  carries  on  an 
immense  tradr  with  England,  exporting  live  stock,  and  dairy  and 
farm  produ  -e,  chiefly^  to  Bristol. 

KUlari.  .  ,  near  ono  of  the  lakes,  is  the  resort  of  tourists.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Toughall,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  the 
culture  of  potatoes  into  Ireland. 

Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  an 
ancient  town,  has  a  large  trade,  and  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  lace. 

191.  Oalway,  the  chief  port  in  v?.?  west,  is  connected  with 
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Dublin,  over  100  miles  distant,  by  rail.  Balllnailoe  has  tlie 
lurgest  rattle  and  sheep  fair  in  Ireland.  Ennla  is  noted  for  its 
Gothic  abbey.    Oaahel  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral. 

XVII.  Industries.— 192.  Agriculture,  with  dairy  liua- 
bandry  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  is  the  leading  pursuit. 

Manufacturing  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  north.  Linen  fabrics 
are  the  most  important.  Muslin  and  lace  ate  extensively  manu- 
factured in  the  north-east.  The  principal  export  trade  is  with 
Britain,  embracing  grain,  dairy  produce,  cattle,  bacon,  linen,  and 
flax.  The  first  ocean  telegraph  cable  was  laid  from  Valentia  Bay 
in  Ireland  to  Heart's  Content  in  Newfoundland,  in  1868. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

XVIII.  Government.— 193.  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  form  one  kingdom,  called  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  the  same 
Sovereign  and  Parliament.  The  Sovereign  may  be  either 
a  King  or  a  Queen.  The  Government  is  a  limited  hered- 
itary monarchy,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  "constitutional 
monarchy."  The  power  of  the  Sovereign  is  limited,  his 
coronation  oath  requiring  him  to  govern  according  to  the 
statutes  of  Parliament 

194.  The  Parliament,  which  alone  has  the  power  to 
make  and  repeal  laws,  is  composed  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Hoiise  of  Commons. 

195.  The  Sovereign  aloue  can  legally  convene,  prorogue,  or  dis- 
solve Parlioniuut,  and  the  royal  assent  is  necessary  before  any  Act 
passed  by  the  Commons  and  Lords  can  become  law. 

196.  The  House  of  I^rds  includef,  at  present,  about  554  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  title  and 
privileges  are  hereditary,  16  representative  Peers  of  Scotland,  28  re- 
presentative Peers  of  Ireland,  2  English  Archbishops,  and  24  English 
BishoKi. 

197.  The  Sovereign  has  power  to  cr«ate  new  Peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Scottish  representative  Peers  are  elected  for  each 
Parliament ;  the  Irish  Peers  are  elected  for  life. 

198.  The  House  of  Oommons  is  composed  of  670  members,  wlio 
are  elected  by  the  people— 495  for  England  and  Wales,  72  for 
Scotland,  and  103  for  Ireland.  All  Bills  relating  to  taxes  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  must  originate  with  the  House  of 
Commons ;  other  Bills  may  originate  in  either  House. 

199.  The  Reventke  of  Great  Britain  is  about  «430,000,000,  and 
the  National  Debt  about  $3,345,600,000. 

200.  An  insular  position  and  an  unrivalled  navy  render 
Great  Britain  invincible  against  invasion.  The  land  force 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  "Great  Powers"  on  the 
Continent. 

201.  The  re8:ular  army,  not  including  the  forces  in  India,  is 
about  152,000.  The  militia  ond  yeomanry  cavalry  comprise  over 
127,000,  and  the  volunteers  about  226,000. 

Great  Britain  ranks  as  the  first  naval  iiower  in  the  world.  The 
fleet  comprises  about  370  war-ships,  the  majority  prop?Ued  by 
steam,  carrying  about  65,000  men,  boys,  and  marines. 

The  forces  in  India  comprise  about  73,000  men. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

202.  The  British  Empire  consists  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  British  Possessions 
and  Colonies  scattered  over  the  whole  world.  In  extent  of 
territory  it  exceeds  every  other  political  division,  and  in 
population  every  other  except  China. 

The  Empire  includes  an  area  greater  than  all  North 
America,  or  about  one-sixth  the  land-surface  of  the  Earth ; 
and  the  population  is  over  300,000,000. 

Below  is  a  tabular  view  ot  the  British  Empire : — 
POSSESSIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

Area  in  vguare  miles.  Population 
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Matabeleland,  Mashonaland,  and  North  Bechuanaland— area,  250,000 
square  miles.  Eastern  Africa— area,  192,000  square  miles.  Population  un- 
known.   Total  area  of  African  Tosscssions,  780,136  square  miles. 

AMERICA. 
Domini  ,n  or  f^ANADA 3,470,(100 
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OCEANIA. 

Australia 3,000,000. 

Tasmania 26,216. 

New  Zealand 104,471 . 

Fiji  Islands 7,740. 

Britisb  New  Guinea  90,000. 


3,228,426. 


Total 9,226,983. 
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REINDEER. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

203.  Norway  and  Sweden,  comprisiiig  the  peninsula  of 

Scandiniivia,  form  two  distinct  kingdoms  united  under  one 

sovereign. 

During  the  Saxon  peritxl  of  British  history,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  were  the  home  of  bands  of  pirates  called  vikings, 
who  were  the  terror  of  the  other  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Kalmar,  1397,  the  tliree  countries  were  united  under 
Margaret  of  Denmark.  Sweden  recovered  its  independence  under 
Gustavus  Vas.'v,  in  1521.  On  the  re-adjustment  of  European  affairs 
in  1814,  Norway  w,"w  taken  from  Denmark  and  annexed  to  Sweden. 

204.  The  coast  of  Norway  is  remarkable  for  its  deep 
narrow  Lays,  called  Jiords,  which  are  often  bordered  by  rocky 
cliffs  of  gi-eat  height. 

The  Lofcden  Islands,  off  the  north-west  coast,  are  noted  for  their 
fisheries.  Near  them  is  the  Maelstrom,  a  famous  whirlpool  formed 
by  opposing  currents  at  certain  states  of  the  tide.  Oottland  and 
Oland,  in  the  Baltic,  belong  to  Sweden.  Small  islands  are  very 
numerous  on  the  coast. 

205.  The  surface  of  Norway  is  elevated,  the  Scanduiavian 
Mountainit  extending  through  the  peninsula.  The  highlands 
generally  rise  boldly  from  the  Atlantic,  and  spread  out  in 


broad  table-lands,  which  are  much  broken  by  deep,  narrow 
valleys.  A  large  part  of  this  highland  region  is  destitute  of 
trees,  and  uninhabitable.  The  descent  on  the  east  to  the 
low  plains  of  Sweden  is  more  gradujil. 

The  Scandinavian  highlands  include  the  Hardanr/erfield,  the 
Dorrtfield,  and  the  KMen  Mountaini. 

206.  The  rivers  are  generally  rapid  torrents.  The  prin- 
cipfil  are,  the  Glommen,  in  Norway ;  and  the  Guta,  Dal,  and 
Tomea,  in  Sweden.    All  are  on  the  eastern  slope. 

The  most  important  lakes  are,  Wener,  Wetter,  Malar,  and  Riel- 
mar,  in  Sweden.  Wener  is  about  the  size  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

207.  The  climate  is  cold,  except  in  the  south,  but  it  is 
less  devere  than  in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude. 
The  west  coast  is  very  humid. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  at  mid-winter,  the  sun  does 
not  appear  above  the  horizon  for  several  weeks;  but  the  darkness 
of  the  long  winter  night  is  often  reUeved  by  the  bright  aurora 
horealM.  Owing  to  the  correspondingly  long  days  in  summer,  the 
heat  is  great. 

208.  The  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  cobalt.    The 
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iron  ore  of  Sweden  is  of  superior  quality,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  steel. 

209.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of 
Norway,  only  about  one-fortieth  of  the  land  being  fit  for 
cultivation.  The  south  of  Sweden  yields  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  and  liemp. 

Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  summer,  barley  is  cultivated 
in  the  northern  districts,  there  being  only  about  two  mouths 
between  seed-time  and  harvest. 

210.  The  mountain  slopes  in  the  8out1<'m  and  central  portions 
are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  birch,  ,e,  and  fir  trees,  yielding 
excellent  timber  and  large  quantiti  of  tar  and  pitch.  The 
lichens  and  mosses  of  the  north  fiuni»ii  food  to  large  herds  of  rein- 
deer, 

The  flsherlea  of  the  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  very  important. 

211.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious. Children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  compelled  to  attend  school,  or  receive  instruction  at  home. 
The  Lutheran  religion  is  established  by  law. 

Towns.— 212.    Ohristiania   (128,000),  the   capital  and 

largest  city  of  Norway,  is  situated  on  a  fiord  or  bay  of  the 

same  name. 

BergAii  is  an  important  port,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  cod-fish 
and  cod-liver  oil.  Drontheim  was  the  former  capital.  Hammer* 
fest  is  on  Quadoe  Island. 

213.  Stockholm  (206,000),  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  a  beautiful 
city,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Malar,  and  is  built 
partly  on  small  islands.  Its  chief  exports  are  timber  and  iron. 
Oottenburg  (74,000),  on  the  Gota,  is  an  important  port.  The  other 
chief  places  are  Norkttplng ;  Malm6 ;  tTpsala,  the  seat  of  a  famous 
university;  Carlacrona,  the  chief  naval  station ;  and  Kalmar,  noted 
forthe  treaty  of  1397. 

214.  The  exports  are  fish,  timber,  iron,  copper,  and  tar. 
The  imports  are  grain,  manufactured  goods,  and  tropical 
produce. 

215.  The  gOTenunent  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Each 
kingdom  has  its  own  parliament,  constitution,  and  laws. 

216.  Lapland,  on  the  north-east  of  Sweden,  and  extending 
easterly  to  the  White  Sea,  belongs  partly  to  Sweden  and  partly 
to  Russia.  The  Laplanders  are  a  nomadic  people  of  very  small 
stature,  seldom  exceeding  4  feet  9  inches  in  height.  They  belong 
to  the  Mongolian  race.  Their  habits  are  generally  moral,  except 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Their  wealth  consists  in  herds  of  rein- 
deer. The  flesh  and  milk  of  these  animals  furnish  the  Laplander 
with  food,  and  their  skin  with  clothing. 

The  island  of  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic,  belongs  to  Sweden. 


ruled  over  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
mark  is  now  a  small  weak  State. 


Deu- 


DENMARE. 

217.  Denmark  is  one  c  he  oldest  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Its  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.     In  the  eleventh  century,  Canute,  a  Danish  king, 


218.  In  1814  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen  were  given  to  Den- 
mark in  comtiensation  for  Norway.  In  the  following  year  these 
places  were  given  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg.  Denmark 
was  invaded,  in  1864,  by  German  forces,  and  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  southern  part  of  her  territories,  comprising  the  duchies 
of  Schlesmg-Holttein  and  Zauenbury.  Tliese  duchies  now  belong  to 
Prussia.     {See  Nonoay  \nd  Sweden.) 

The  Jutes  and  Angles,  two  of  the  tribes  who  invaded  England, 
came  from  Denmark. 

219.  Denmark  is  now  comprised  witV '  'he  peninsula  of 
Jutland  and  the  adjoining  archi])e]:>  its  bounds  are — 
on  the  north,  the  Skager  Rack  ;  r>u  uie  east,  the  Cattegat, 
the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  south,  Prussia  ;  on  the 
west,  the  North  Sea, 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the  Skmo. 

220.  The  largest  island  is  Beeland,  which  is  nearly  as  lai-ge  oa 
Cape  Breton,  and  is  separated  from  Sweden  by  a  narrow  strait 
called  the  Sound.  Fttnen,  about  half  as  large,  is  separated  from 
Seeland  by  the  Great  Belt,  and  from  the  peninsula  by  the  LiMe 
Belt.    Langeland,  Laaland,  Falster,  and  H6en  are  next  in  size. 

221.  The  total  area  of  Denmark  is  about  two-thirds  that  of 
Nova  Scotia.    The  islands  comprise  one-third  of  the  whole. 

222.  The  surface  is  low  and  level.  In  some  parts  dikes 
are  required  to  keep  out  the  sea.  The  streams  are  quite 
small.  The  soil,  except  in  the  north,  is  generally  well  suited 
to  agriculture,  from  which  about  half  the  people  gain  their 
living.    The  minerals  are  unimportant. 

223.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  excessively  humid.  The 
principal  crops  are  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  grasses,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  apples.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numer- 
ous.   T^'e  fisheries  are  important. 

221  '  3  inhabitants  have  long  been  noted  as  bold  sea- 
men. They  are  generally  well  educated.  Denmark  is  said 
to  have  a  larger  projwrtion  of  its  population  at  school  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Lutheran  religion  is  established  by  law,  but  all  sects  are 
tolerai'^d. 

Towns. — 225.  Copenhagen  (286,000),  the  capitfil,  is  situ- 
ated partly  on  Seeland  and  partly  on  the  small  island  of 
Amager.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of  commerce  and  of  Danish 
literature.  Its  university  is  of  high  repute.  Christiansborg, 
the  royal  palace,  is  very  laige,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
museum  of  northern  antiquities. 

Odenaee,  on  the  island  of  FUnen,  is  an  important  city.  Eslnore, 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  is  the  place  where  all  vessels 
passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  except  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  were  formerly  compelled  to  pay  toll.  Near  the  town  is 
Cronborg  Castle.  Aalborg:  and  Aarbuus  are  sea-ports.  Vlborg  is 
a  small  but  ancient  town  in  the  interior.    Roeskllda,  16  miles  from 
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Copenhat,'en,  i»  thu  buriul-ploce  of  the  Danish  BovereigtiM.     The 
I'.othiiohild  family  is  said  to  take  itH  name  from  this  placu. 

226.  The  exports  are  agricultural  aud  daiy  produce, 
heet,  t  ork,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  imports 
are  iron,  coal,  manufactured  goo(U,  and  tropical  produce. 

227.  The  gOTemment  is  an  hereditary  limited  monarchy. 
Tlie  Iielch»dag  or  Fiirliament,  consists  of  two  Houses,  Loth 
elective. 

228.  Tli6  Faroe  Ttlandl,  north  of  the  Shetlands,  belong  to  Den- 
mark. There  are  seventeen  inhabited.  Population,  11,000. 
Fishing,  tending  sheep,  and  collecting  eider  down,  are  tlie  chief 
purauits. 

Denmark  also  owns  Oreenlaml  and  Iceland;  And  in  the  West 
Indies  Santa  Cruz,  Si   Thomas,  and  St.  John. 

QUESTION.— A  veiMl  lails  ftom  Hull  to  Oopenhaffon  and  back: 
through  wbat  watora  doei  she  pass,  and  what  firelgbta  does  she 
probably  carry  7 


RUSSIA. 

229.  Russia  was  formerly  occupied  by  barbarous  hordes 
of  Scythians.  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  freebooter  who  made 
himself  master  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  in  862  a.d.,  waa 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  His  descendants  held  the  throne 
till  1598.     Christianity  was  introduced  in  980. 

230.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  commencing  1236,  Russia  was 
held  in  bondage  by  Tartars  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  to  the  extra- 
ordinary effortn  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  became  Czar  in  1682,  that 
Russia  owes  her  civilization  and  position  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  country  was  previously  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  Extension  of  territory  has  long  been  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Czars,  and  it  has  often  been  effected  by  the  grossest  in- 
justice towards  weaker  States. 

231.  Finland,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  was 
taken  from  Sweden.  Poland,  once  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  having  been  previously  robbed  of  large  territories 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  was  wholly  broken  up  in  1795. 
Large  portions  of  Independent  Tartary  and  other  parts  of  .Asia 
have  been  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  absorption  of  European 
Turkey  is  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  England,  Grermany,  and 
Austro-Hungary, 

232.  The  coast  is  comparatively  limited,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  se«is  which  are  ice-bound  during  a  large  part  of 
the  year.  Tlic  chief  ports  are  on  the  Black  Seji  and  the 
Baltic. 

The  principal  islands  are,  Xova  Zembla  and  Spitzhergen, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  the  Aland  Archipelago,  Oesel,  and 
Dayo,  in  the  Baltic. 

233.  Nova  Zembla  consists  '  two  islands  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait.  The  coast  abounds  in  seal  and  water-fowl.  Reindeer, 
polar  bears,  and  ermine  are  also  numerous.  There  are  no  perma- 
nent inhabitants. 

234.  Spitsbergen  consists  of  a  group  of  islands.  They  arc-  often 
visited  by  those  engaged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries. 


WINIER  TRAVILLINa  IN  BtTSSIA. 

The  Aland  Archipelago,  embracing  about  sixty  islands,  is  an 
important  naval  station  for  the  Russian  fleet. 

235.  European  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  sloping 
from  the  more  elevated  central  part  towards  the  north, 
south,  and  west. 

The  Ural  and  Caneatui  Mountains  separate  Russia  in  Europe 
from  Asiatic  Russia.    (See  Europe,  26,  27.) 

236.  The  rivers  are  numerous  and  large.  They  are  gener- 
ally sluggish,  and  are  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  course.  The  most  important  are,  the  Bwiiut,  Petchora, 
Ural,  Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Vistula,  Nvemen,  Duma, 
aud  Neva. 

237.  The  Volga  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea  by  canals  and 
rivers  flowing  into  those  seas.  Below  Astrakhan  the  Volga  is  very 
shallow.  The  Neva  is  the  outlet  of  the  most  important  lake  system 
of  Europe,  including  Lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Saima. 

238.  The  climate  varies  from  warm  temperate  in  the 
south  to  severely  cold  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Tl:e  ex- 
tremes are  greater  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Lurope,  the 
summer  being  very  hot  and  the  winter  extremely  cold. 
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Soil  and  Froducta — 239.  A  large  part  of  Russia  is  unfit 
for  cultivation.  In  the  north  is  a  vast  area,  frozen  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  producing  shrubs  and  mosses. 
In  the  interior  are  vast  forests  abounding  in  bears,  wolves, 
and  other  wiM  animals.  In  the  south-west,  between  the 
Baltic  and  BLack  Seas,  ii.'  a  rich  agricultural  country, 
yielding  wheat,  rye,  and  other  kinds  of  giain,  hemp,  flax, 
and  tobacco.  The  basin  of  the  Dnieper  includes  some  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Russia. 

240.  In  the  south  of  Russia  are  large  treeless  plains,  called 
steppes,  which  sustain  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.    Towards  the  Caspian  Sea  are  extensive  sandy  deserts. 

Minerals. — 241.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  rich  in  gold, 
platiua,  copper,  and  iron.  Salt  is  obtained  both  from  mines 
and  salt  springs. 

242.  The  population  is  suittered,  especially  in  the  north. 
The  lower  class,  called  serfs,  includuig  over  one-half  the 
population,  are  very  ignorant,  and  were  until  recently  (1861) 
bought  and  sold  with  the  estates  on  wuich  they  lived. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Greek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar 
is  the  head.  Other  religions  are  tolerated;  but  members  of  the 
established  church  are  forbidden  by  law  to  change  their  religion. 

Towns.— 243.  St.  Petersburg  (930,000),  the  capital, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  occupies  low  marshy  ground 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  One  of  its  streets,  noted  for 
its  splendid  palaces  and  warehouses,  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
street  in  Eui-ope.  One-third  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  through  St.  Petersburg. 

Cronstadt,  on  a  small  island  20  miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  a  great  naval  station. 

Rlgtk  (175,000),  a  fortified  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is  one  of  the 
first  commercial  towns  of  Russia.  Helsingfon  and  Revel  are 
fortified  towns.  Arobangel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  was 
formerly  the  only  port.  Its  harbor  is  frozen  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

244.  MoBOOW  (753,000),  the  former  capital,  is  a  magnificent  city, 
having  a  circuit  of  26  miles.  On  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
stands  the  Kremlin,  an  assemblage  of  towers,  ramparts,  churches, 
and  palaces,  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  60  feet  high.  One  of 
the  towers  contains  'hirty-three  bells,  the  largest  weighing  sixty- 
four  tons.  A  much  larger  bell,  67  feet  in  circumference,  lies  un- 
suspended.  Two  thirds  of  Moscow  was  burned  in  1812,  when  the 
Russians  set  fire  to  it  in  order  to  deprive  Napoleon  of  winter 
quarters. 

Tula  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms. 

245.  NJJnl-Novgorod  is  noted  for  its  great  fair,  which  continues 
for  two  months,  and  is  attended  by  250,000  people  from  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Kiev  (170,000)  was  long  the  capital 
of  Russia.  Kazan  (140,000)  is  an  important  depdt  in  the  trade  with 
Siberia. 

Warsaw  (455,000),  on  the  Vistula,  was  the  capital  of  Poland. 
Vllna  (102,000)  is  an  important  commercial  town  of  Poland. 
Lodi  (113,000)  is  noted  for  its  cotton-spinning. 

246.  Odesia  (270,000),  the  most  important  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 


is  strongly  fortified.  It  exports  grain,  leather,  and  tallow.  Bebas- 
topOI,  in  the  Crimea,  is  noted  for  its  siege  in  1864  and  1855. 
HlkolalCT  (67,000)  is  a  naval  sUtion.  Taganroff,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  exports  grain.  Aatraktaaa,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  coiintries  of  Asia. 

247.  The  principal  exports  of  Russia  are  grain,  flax, 
homp,  linseed,  timber,  naphtha,  cattle,  tallow,  wool,  bristles, 
and  leather.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  tea, 
raw  cotton,  coal,  and  tropical  produce. 

Trade  is  carried  on  k  ^ly  by  means  of  fairs,  The  greatest  fair 
in  the  world  is  held  annually  at  Nijni-Novgorod.  The  foreign  trade 
is  principally  with  England,  Germany,  China,  and  the  United 
States, 

248.  The  government  is  an  absolute  hereditary  mon- 
archy. The  will  of  the  Czar,  or  Emperor,  controlled  only 
by  public  opinion,  is  law. 

Tlie  army  in  time  of  peace  numbers  about  800,000  men ;  in  time 
of  war  it  is  about  1,700,000. 

249.  The  Ruaslan  Empire  is,  next  to  the  British  Empire,  the 
most  extensive  political  division  in  the  world.  Besides  the  posses- 
sions in  Europe,  it  includes  nearly  one-third  of  Asia.  The  total  area 
is  about  8,600,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  land- 
surface  of  the  globe.    The  population  is  estimated  at  112,500.000. 

QUESTION.— A  vessel  sails  £rom  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  In 
England;  thenoe  to  Odessa;  and  thence  to  London;  through  what 
waters  doea  she  pass,  and  what  are  the  ftrelghta  7 


THE  qerhan  empire. 

History. — 250.  The  German  Empire  is  a  confederation  of 
t.renty-six  states,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  These 
states,  consisting  of  kingdoms,  grand  duchies,  duchies,  prin- 
cipalities, and  free  towns,  di£fer  greatly  in  size  and  import- 
ance. 

251.  Germany,  composed  of  many  small  states,  some  in  scattered 
fragments,  has  been  called  the  labyrinth  of  geographers.  It  has 
long  held  a  prominent  position  and  exercised  an  important  infiuence 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  formed  the  eastern  half  of 
Charlemagne's  empire.  From  912  to  1805,  the  various  states  were 
leagued  together  for  mutual  defence,  under  a  common  elective 
head,  styled  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  organization  was 
broken  up  by  Napoleon  I.  From  1815  to  1866,  the  German  Con- 
federation consisted  of  thirty-five  sovereign  states.  Each  state  hod 
independent  control  over  its  internal  affairs,  whilst  all  matters  per- 
taining to  defence  were  managed  by  a  representative  assembly 
called  the  Diet,  which  met  at  Frankfort-on-tho-Maine.  Austria 
presided  at  the  Diet ;  next  in  importance  were  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
WUrtemberg,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Baden. 

252.  Prussia,  aspiring  to  the  first  position,  attempted  on  different 
occasions  to  form  a  new  organization  of  the  German  states.  War 
broke  out  between  the  two  rival  powers  in  1866;  and  Austria, 
suffering  disastrous  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  Germany. 

Prussia  became  an  independent  duchy  in  1657.    It  acquired  the 
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rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1701.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1740,  made  Pruasia  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
He  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  Silesia  and 
part  of  Poland.    {See  Biusia,  231.) 

258.  Previous  to  1866,  Prussia  consisted  chiefly  of  two  detached 
portions,  the  Rhine  Provinces  and  Westphalia  being  separated  from 
the  other  provinces  by  intervening  German  states.  In  the  recon- 
struction of  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  these  two  divi- 
sions were  tmited  by  the  incorporation  of  Hanover  and  other  states 
within  the  bounds  of  Prussia.  The  remaining  German  states  were 
arranged  under  two  heads— iVortA  Oermany  and  South  Germany,  the 
river  Maine  forming  the  general  division-line.  North  Grermany 
was  united  in  a  confederacy  called  the  North  Oerman  Bund,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia.  Bavaria  was  the  leading  power  in  South 
Germany. 

254.  The  provinces  of  Fnusis  previous  to  1866  were  Pruttia  proper, 
Pamerania,  Poien,  Siletia,  Prusaian  Saxony,  ^randetiburg,  fVeitphalia, 
Clevtt,  Lotoer  Rhine,  Hofiemollem,  and  Laucnburg.  The  German  atates  In- 
corporated with  Prussia  in  1866  were  Hanover,  Uette-Catafl,  Hesie-Homburg, 
Naamu,  Franlffort-on-the-Maine,  Sehles^vig-HoMeiii,  and  portions  of  Bavaria 
and  Heise-Damuladt  north  of  the  Maine. 

255.  In  1870,  war  was  declared  between  France  and  Frunsia.  In 
1871,  France,  after  seeing  her  emperor  a  prisoner,  and  much  of  her 
territory,  including  Paris  and  other  important  cities,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  and 
cede  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Prussia. 

256.  Once  more,  in  1871,  Germany  was  reorganized,  by  the  union 
of  all  the  states,  north  and  south,  into  one  great  confederation 
called  the  Oerman  Empire,  William,  King  of  Prussia,  was  elected 
emperor,  with  the  provision  that  the  succession  shall  be  hereditary 
in  his  family,  khown  as  the  ffohemoHern  Famiiy.  This  union  of  the 
German  states  into  a  great  empire,  ranking  as  the  first  military 
power  in  the  world,  is  largely  due  to  the  instrumentality  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia. 

257.  Germauy  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  east,  hy  Russia  aiid  Austria ; 
south,  by  Austria  aud  Switzerland ;  west,  by  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland. 

258.  The  coast  is  low,  varied  by  sand-hills.  Stettiner 
Haf,  Frische  Haff,  and  Curische  Haff  are  lagoons,  or  shallow 
river  estuaries,  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  narrow  tongues 
of  land.  The  Gulf  of  Luhech  and  the  Gulf  of  Dantzio  are  on 
the  south  of  the  Baltic. 

The  principal  Island  is  Rilgen,  in  the  Baltic,  once  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Hcrtha.  Heligoland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  was 
ceded  to  Germany  by  Great  Britain  in  1890. 

269.  The  surface  in  the  north  is  low,  embracing  exten- 
sive sandy  heaths,  peat  moors,  and  marshes.  Dikes  are 
necessary  along  some  parts  of  the  Baltic  coast  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  sea.  The  country  is  more  elevated  towards 
tlie  south,  becoming  hilly  and  mountainous. 

260.  The  principal  moiintainB  are,  the  Sudetic,fiieten-gehirge,  Erz- 
gebirge,  and  the  BShmenoald,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemian  Austria ; 
the  Hartz,  in  Saxony ;  the  Alps,  on  the  south  of  Bavaria ;  the 
Schwarsicald,  or  jB/a<'i-  Forest,  on  the  west  of  Baden ;  and  the  Vosges 
ill  Alsace. 

The  Fichtel  Mountains,  in  Bavaria,  separate  the  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  from  the  rivers  that  flow  northerly. 


Brooken,  the  highest  point  of  the  Hartx  (3640  feet),  is  noted  for  the  magni- 
fied images  of  objects,  called  the  Spectre  of  the  Broclcen,  seen  sometimes  In 
the  atmosphere  at  sunrise.  Sclmee-kappe,  In  the  Slesen-gebirge,  Is  627S 
feet  high. 

261.  The  rivers  are  of  great  commercial  importance.  The 
principal  are,  the  Rhine  (Moselle,  Maine,  Neckar),  Ems,  Weser, 
Elbe  (Saal,  Havd,  Spree),  Oder  ( Wartha),  Vistula,  Pregel, 
Niemen  or  Metnel,  Danube  {Inn,  Iser). 

262.  The  Ehln«,  750  miles  in  length— sometimes  called  King 
Bliine  by  the  Germans — is  the  most  important  river  in  Germany. 
It  rises  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  over  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
the  borders  of  Switzerland  it  expands  into  Lake  Constance.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  125  tons  to  Strassburg,  and  for  small 
steamers  to  Basel.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhine  makes  it  a 
favorite  resort  of  tourists.  Its  banks  are  varied  with  busy  cities, 
charming  valleys,  vine-clad  hills,  and  rocky  cliflFs  crowned  with 
ancient  towers  and  castles.  The  Elbe  is  also  noted  for  its  fine 
scenery. 

263.  Tlie  soil  in  the  north  is  sandy  and  poor,  except  in 
the  river-valleys  ;  in  the  south  it  is  generally  fertile. 

264.  The  climate  is  varied.  In  the  west  and  south, 
except  on  the  mountains,  it  is  mild ;  in  the  north  it  is  humid ; 
in  the  north-east,  cold. 

265.  The  minerals  are  varied  and  abundant,  including  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  salt.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic 
"  -ve  long  been  celebrated  for  amber,  which  is  washed  up  by  the 
waves. 

266.  The  agricultural  products  include  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  the  vine,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  the  vai-ious 
vegetables  and  fruits  belonging  to  temperate  climates. 

The  districts  bordering  on  the  Rhine  .are  noted  for  their  excellent 
wines.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  a  source  of  much  wealth. 
Pine  forests  cover  large  portions  of  the  sandy  lowlands.    '.  i 

267.  The  inhabitants  number  about  47,400,000. 

Tlie  Germans  are  noted  for  intelligence  and  industry.  Institu- 
tions of  learning — including  universities,  academies,  normal  schools, 
auii  common  schools — are  numerous  and  of  high  rank.  Atteiulivnc  j 
at  school  is  compulsory.  About  30,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestants,  and  17,000,000  Roman  Catholics.  In  Pi..>ria  and 
Baden,  Roman  Catholics  form  the  majority.  All  Uenoniiuations 
have  equal  civil  privileges. 

Divisions.— 268.  The  twenty-six  states  of  the  German 
Empire  include  four  kingdoms,  six  gniud  duchies,  five 
duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  republics,  aud  one  pro- 
vince under  imperial  government. 

The  following  are  the  states,  with  the  number  of  their 
representatives  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Empire  : — 

.^  Mciiibenln        Denutieiin  I 

Kingdoms  : —                                          uuiuierirath.  BeicintAf. 

Prussia 17  236 

Bavaria 6  48 

Wilrteinberg 4  17 

Saxony 4  23 
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GRAKD  DCOHIES  : —  Bnndwnth. 

Baden 3 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 2 

Hesse 3 

Oldenburg 1 

Saxe-Weimar 1 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1 

Duchies  :— 

Brunswick 2 

Saxe-Meiningen 1 

Anhalt 1 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 1 

Saxe-Altenburg 1 

Prinoipalities  :— 

Waldeck 1 

Lippe-Detmold 1 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 1 

Schwartzburg-Sondershauaen 1 

Reuss-Schleiz 1 

Schaumburg-Lippe 1 

ileuHS-Greiz 1 

Fheb  Towns  : — 

Hamburg 1 

Liibeck 1 

Bremen 1 

Beichsland  :— 

Alsace-Lonaine 


D«|mtles  In 
Btluhitsf. 

14 
6 
9 
3 
3 
1 

3 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
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1 
1 

15 
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The  Kinfldom  of  Pnutia  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  empire,  and  three-iifthB  of  the  pox>ulation.  Bavaria  is  about 
as  large  as  New  Brunswick,  and  has  about  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire.  Baden,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,  has 
been  called  the  Paradise  of  German}/. 

Towns.— 269.  Berlin  (1,316,000),  on  the  Spree,  is  the 
capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
largest  city.  It  has  important  manufactures,  and  is  noted 
for  its  literary  institutions,  museums,  and  picture  galleries. 
Its  university  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 

270.  Potsdam,  18  miles  from  Berlin,  is  a  principal  station 
for  the  army,  and  contains  the  royal  palace  of  San»-Souei. 
BreBlaa  (299,000),  on  the  Oder,  the  most  noted  wool  market  in 
the  world,  and  Frankfort  are  great  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial cities.  Dantdo  (115,000),  a  strongly  fortified  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  is  the  most  important  port,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  grain.  Stettin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  Kdnlg«burg 
(151,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pregel,  and  Heme],  on  the 
Ourische  Haff,  export  grain  and  other  produce.  Posen,  once  the 
caxiital  of  Poland,  exports  grain,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops.  Uagda- 
burg  (114,000),  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Elbe,  noted  for  its 
cathedral  and  palace,  has  important  mauufactures.  Wittenberg, 
on  the  Elbe,  between  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  is  the  place  where  the 
Beformation  began  in  1517.  Halle,  on  the  Saale,  is  noted  for  its 
university. 

271.  Cologne  (161,000),  noted  for  its  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral, 
is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  on  the  Rhine.  DusBeldorf, 
on  the  Rhine,  exports  the  manufactures  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 
Ooblentz,  a  strong  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  trades  largely  in  Rhenish  wines.  The  strong  fortress  of 
Ehrenbrcitatcin  is  on  the  opposite  sido  of  the  river.    Treves,  on  the 


Moselle,  is  noted  for  its  Roman  antiquitiea.    Aachen,  or  Alz-la- 
CliapeUe,  is  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 

272.  Hanover  (140,000)  is  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town.  Ctottiugen  is  noted  for  its  university.  BmbCsn  ia  an  im- 
portant aea-port  Oauel  manufactures  ailk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods.  Wiesbaden  ia  noted  for  its  hot  springs.  Fraokfort-on- 
tbe-Maine  (154,000)  was,  until  1866,  the  capital  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  formed  an  independent  republic.  Sclile>wig 
is  a  manufacturing  town.  Altona,  Kiel,  and  Flenaborg  are  com- 
mercial ports, 

273.  Hamburg  (306,000),  on  the  Elbe,  70  miles  from  its  mouth, 
one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  Europe ;  Bremen  (118,000),  a 
large  commercial  city  on  the  Weser,  where  many  emigrants  em- 
bark for  America ;  and  Lubeck,  once  the  head  of  a  confederation 
called  the  Hanseatic  League — are  free  towns  with  republican  gov- 
ernments. 

Dresden  (240,000),  the  capital  of  Saxony,  ia  a  beautiful  city, 
noted  for  its  library,  museum,  and  picture  gidlery.  Dresden  china 
is  made  at  MelBaen,  14  miles  distant.  Lelpaio  (170,000)  ia  celebrated 
for  its  great  faita  and  book  trade.  Chemnitz  manufactures  woollen, 
linen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods.  Brunswick,  Gtotba,  and  Weimar  are 
noted  for  literary  institutions. 

274.  Munich  (262,000),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  a 
table-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  ia  noted  for  its  fine  public  build- 
ings, libraries,  picture  galleries,  and  the  manufacture  of  telescopes 
ail  I  mathematical  instruments.  Hohenllnden,  20  miles  from 
Munich,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  1800.'  Knremburg, 
noted  for  its  manufactures  and  inventions  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
is  an  ancient  town.  Ratlsbon,  on  the  Danube,  is  noted  for  its 
jewellery.  Augaburg,  in  Bavaria,  and  Spires,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
are  noted  for  important  events  connected  with  the  Reformation. 
Blenheim  was  the  scene  of  a  gteat  battle  in  1704. 

276.  Stuttgart  (126,000),  the  capital  of  Wiirtemberg,  has  a 
beautiful  situation,  surrounded  by  hilla  clothed  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Its  royal  library  is  noted  for  its  collection  of  Bibles  in 
different  languages.  Ulm  has  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
Europe.  Carlaruhe,  the  capital  of  Baden,  has  thirty-two  streets, 
diverging,  like  the  rays  of  a  fan,  from  the  ducal  palace  in  the 
centre.  Baden-Baden  has  been  long  noted  for  its  warm  springs, 
which  make  it  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Heidelberg  has  a 
beautiful  situation,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  noted  university.  In  the 
cellar  of  a  ruined  castle  is  the  famous  "  Tun  of  Heidelberg,"  capable 
of  holding  800  hogsheads  of  wine.  Freiburg  is  noted  for  its  Gothic 
cathedral,  Darmstadt,  Mains,  Worms,  and  Blngen  are  the  chief 
towns  in  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

276,  BtrasBburg  (112,000)  and  Meti  are  within  the  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  acquired  from  France  in  1871.  Strassburg, 
near  the  Rhine,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, with  a  spire  466  feet  high,  which  contains  a  wonderful  clock 
representing  the  motions  of  the  planets.  The  inhabitants  of  Strass- 
burg suffered  greatly  by  siege  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71.  -         .      .     . 

277,  The  chief  pursuits  in  Germany  are  agriculture, 
ninnufncturing,  mining,  and  commerce. 

The  exports  arc  woollens,  silks,  sugar,  flax,  linen,  pottery,  wine, 
zinc,  and  various  manufactured  goods.  Saxon  wool  is  considered 
the  best  in  Europe. 

The  Imports  are  grain,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  fish,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
and  various  tropical  products. 

278.  The  government  oi  the  Empire  is  an  hereditary 
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monarchy,  wiUi  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  Bundet- 
rath  and  the  Reichstag. 

The  King  of  Prussia  holds  the  hereditary  title  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  The  Bundearatli  is  u  federal  council,  the  fifty-eight 
members  of  which  are  appointed  annually  by  the  governments  of 
the  various  states.  The  consent  of  this  body  is  necessary  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  members  of  the  Reich»tag,  numbering  397,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  once 
in  three  years. 

The  military  system  is  very  complete,  embracing  all  the  men 
under  fifty  years  of  age  for  defensive  war,  and  all  under  thirty-six 
for  offensive  war. 

The  KTory  on  the  peace  footing  numbers  about  500,000;  on  the 
war  footing,  about  2,000,000. 

Foreign  PoBsesslons. — In  Africa,  estimated  area,  950,000  square 
miles;  population,  1,500,000.  Pacific  Isles,  92,725  square  miles; 
population,  340,000. 


AUSTRO-HUNOART. 

279.  The  nucleus  of  t'  is  empire  was  a  6mall  archduchy 
called  Austria,  or  the  Eastern  Government,  from  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Germany.  The  empire  is  composed  of 
various  countries,  some  of  which  were  once  distinct  and 
powerful  nations. 

280.  Hungary,  in  the  east,  is  still  constitutionally  an  independent 
kingdom,  attached  to  the  crown  of  Austria.  It  was  excited  to  a 
vigorous  but  unsuccessful  struggle  for  separation  in  1849,  by  the 
despotism  of  the  Government,  In  1867  self-government  was  granted 
to  Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  crowned  King  of 
Hungar]'.  Since  that  time  the  empire  has  been  called  by  its  pre- 
sent compound  name. 

?*<1.  The  present  dynasty  of  Austria,  called  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  began  with  Rudolf  I.  in  1273.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  were 
successively  elected  Emperors  of  Germany  from  1437  to  1804,  when 
Napoleon  substituted  the  title  Emperor  of  Austria.  Under  the 
constitution  of  Germany  adopted  in  1816,  Austria  presided  at  the 
Diet,  until  shorn  of  that  honor  by  Prussia  in  1866. 

282.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  the  occupation  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  having  an  area  of 
27,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  over  1,200,000,  was  con- 
ceded to  Austria. 

283.  Austro-Hungary  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
Germany  and  Russia;  east,  by  Russia  and  Roumania; 
south,  by  Roumauia,  Servia,  Turkey,  Montenegro,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  west,  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

284.  The  coaat,  confined  to  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  is  seim- 
rated  from  the  productive  parts  of  the  empire  by  high  mountains. 

285.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  particularly  in  the 
west.  The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Alps,  in  the  south- 
west, and  the  Carpathians,  iu  the  east  and  north. 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  surrounded  by  mountains — the  Erz- 
gehirge,  Riesengchirge,  Marische-gebirge,  and  Bohmerwald. 

On  the  north  of  the  Carpathians  is  the  plain  of  Galicia ;  on  the 
south,  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.    {See  Eu,  jpe,  33.) 


286.  The  riven  embrace  the  middle  course  of  the 
Danube,  with  its  tributaries  the  Inn,  Drave,  and  Save,  from 
the  south,  and  the  Marrh,  Waag,  and  Theiss  {Maros),  from 
the  north ;  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  "iZfee,  Oder,  Vistula, 
and  Dniester. 

The  principal  lakes  are,  Balaton  or  Flatten  See,  Neusiedler 
See,  and  Lake  Zirknitz. 

287.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  not  very  carefully 
cultivated.  The  plains  of  Hungary  afford  pasture  for  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

288.  The  climate,  except  on  the  mountains,  is  mild.  The 
extremes  are  greater  tlian  in  Western  Europe.  In  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  south,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and 
rice  come  to  maturity. 

289.  The  mineral  resources  are  not  surpassed  in  richness  or 
variety  by  any  state  in  Em:ope,  en'bracing  iron,  copper,  coal, 
quicksilver,  lead,  salt,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  aracric. 

Quicksilver  is  very  abvnd:vnt  at  Idria,  and  salt  ntar  Cracow. 
The  precious  stones  include  the  opal,  ruby,  emerald,  jasper,  ame- 
thyst, and  topaz. 

290.  The  agricultural  products  include  all  the  common 
cereals,  Hax,  hemp,  and  potatoes.  The  wine  grape  and 
mulberry  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south.  The 
wines  of  Hungary  are  celebrated, 

291.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  several  different  races. 
The  principal  are  the  German,  in  the  west;  Magyar  or 
Hungarian,  in  the  east ;  and  the  Slavonian,  in  the  north, 
north-east,  and  soutL  The  Slavs  form  nearly  half  the  whole 
population.    Jews  are  numerous. 

The  Germans  are  the  most  intelligent.  Two-thirds  of  the  inha- 
bitants arc  Roman  Catholics,  but  other  denominations  are  tolerated. 

Divisions. — 292.  Austro-Hungary  comprises  the  follow- 
ing provinces : — 

In  thb  Kingdom  of  Austria  :  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria, 
Salzburg,  Styrio,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Goritz,  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  Bukowino, 
and  Dalmatia. 

In  thb  Kingdom  op  Hcngabt  :  Hungary  Proper,  Transyl- 
vania, Banat  and  Servia,  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  Military  Frontier. 

Towns.— 293.  Vienna  (1,350,000),  the  capital,  is  situated 
near  the  Danube.  It  is  the  great  seat  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  has  fine  literary  institutions.  Prague 
(304,000),  the  chief  city  in  Bohemia,  hiis  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity and  extensive  manufactures.  The  city  is  noted  for 
its  beautiful  situation,  fine  palaces,  and  numerous  lofty 
towers. 

294.  TOpllti  and  Karlsbad  are  noted  watering-places.  Briinn 
(87|000),  in  Moravia,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures. 
Twelve  miles  east  is  AustcrUts,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in 
1805. 
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TrieBta  (160,000),  on  the  Adrial/ic,  is  the  chief  port  and  centre  of 
foreign  trade. 

295.  LlBS  is  a  fortified  town  on  Uie  Danube.  SaUborg  is  noted 
for  its  salt-mines.  Orati  (106,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing 
and  commercial  city.  It  has  also  a  noted  university  and  museum. 
Idrla  is  an  unhealthy  place,  with  large  quicksilver-mines.  Inna- 
brttok  has  extensive  woollen  and  si!k  manufactures.  At  Trent  the 
celebrated  Church  Council  was  held  from  1545  to  1663. 

296.  Lemberg  (122,000),  the  largest  city  in  Galicia,  has  a  great 
annual  fair.  Oraoow  (76,000),  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  where  many  of  the  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned 
and  buried.  Near  the  city  is  a  mound  150  feet  high  raised  in 
honor  of  Kosciusko,  and  composed  of  earth  collected  from  all  his 
battlegrounds, 

297.  Buda  and  Pestb  (422,500),  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Danube, 
form  one  city,  called  Bada-PeBtb,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  Fres- 
bnrg,  on  the  Danube,  was  the  ancient  capital.  Ecmom  is  strongly 
fortified.  Tokay  and  Erlau  are  famous  for  wines ;  Scbemniti  and 
Kremniti  for  gold  and  silvet  mines ;  Debri9C2in  and  KlauBenburg 
for  manufactures.  Saegedin,  on  the  Theiss,  manufactures  soda 
and  tobacco,  and  is  noted  for  the  destruction  of  property  and  loss 
of  life  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  in  1879. 

298.  The  chief  pursuits  are  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
facturing,  and  commerce. 

Manufacturing  is  most  extensive  in  the  German  pro- 
vinces.   Bohemia  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  exports  are  grain,  manufactures,  minerals,  gloss,  salt,  and 
wine.  The  Imports  are  cotton,  wool,  silk,  coffee  and  other  tro- 
pical produce. 

OoTemment. — 299.  Austro-Hungary  is  a  twofold  em- 
pire, consisting  of  Austria  Proper  and  Hungary,  each  having 
its  own  laws,  parliament,  and  ministry,  but  united  under 
one  sovereign  and  a  general  parliament,  called  the  Ddega- 
tions. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  numbers  about  323,000  men;  in  time 
of  war  1,600,000. 


HOLLAND, 

OR  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

300.  The  names  of  this  country,  signifying  lowlands,  are 
expressive  of  its  physical  character. 

In  the  middle  ages  Holland  and  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium consisted  of  seventeen  small  states,  among  which  Flanders 
and  Brabant  took  the  lead.  In  1406  they  became  subject  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  subsequently  were  inherited  by  the  House 
of  Austria.  From  Charles  V.  of  Germany  the  Netherlands  passed 
to  his  son  Philip  of  Spain. 

301.  Oppressed  by  tyranny  and  persecution,  seven  of  the  pro- 
vinces, in  1579,  asserted  their  freedom  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
formed  the  Republic  of  Holland,  or  the  Seven  United  Proiincea. 
The  new  republic,  making  rapid  strides  in  prosperity,  soon  became 
the  first  commercial  country  in  Europe,  and  its  colonies  were  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Holland  became  a  monarchy  in 
1747. 

Holland  is  still  a  prosperous  country,  but  its  relative  importance 
has  greatly  declined. 


302.  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by^  the 
North  Sea;  on  tlie  east  by  Germany;  and  on  the  south  by 
Belgium. 

The  coast  in  some  parts  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in 
others  it  is  skirted  by  broad  sand-hills  raised  by  the  winds 
and  waves. 

30.3.  The  surface  of  Holland  is  remarkably  low  and  level. 

The  only  hills  are  the  sand-banks  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  country  is  protected  from  inundation  along  the  low  coasts 
and  rivers  by  dikes,  in  some  cases  60  feet  high.  These  dikes  are 
closely  watched,  and  a  break  is  promptly  repaired.  On  the  dikes, 
which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  are  canals,  often  bor- 
dered with  TOWS  of  trees,  and  serving  the  double  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion and  drainage.  Crowds  of  skaters  cover  the  canals  in  winter. 
The  lands  enclosed  within  the  dikes,  called  polderi,  are  drained  by 
pumps,  generally  worked  by  wind-mills.  Many  small  lakes  have 
been  drained  in  a  similar  manner. 

304.  The  rivers  Schddt,  Mmse,  and  Rhine  enter  the  sea 

by  various  channels,  and  their  broad  estuaries  enclose  several 

islands.    The  Zuyder  Zee  is  a  gulf  extending  45  miles  in- 

lai_J,  formed  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea  nearly  six  hundred 

years  ago.    Off  its  mouth  is  a  chain  of  small  islands.    The 

Lauwer  Zee  and  the  Dollart  are  gulfs  formed  in  a  similar 

manner. 

By  a  violent  storm,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  sea  was  driven  up  the  estuary  of  the  Meuse,  seventy-two  vil- 
lages were  destroyed,  and  20,000  people  lost  their  lives. 

305.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  carefully  cultivated.  The 
climate  is  very  humid,  and  the  bright  days  in  the  year  are 
few.    In  winter  the  cold  is  severe. 

The  products  are  rye,  oats,  wheat,  buck-wheat,  grass, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  abundance  of  garden  vege- 
tables. The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  great  numbers.    There  are  no  forests. 

306.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Dutch,  and  are  noted  for 
intelligence,  industry,  enterprise,  and  cleanliness.  About 
two-thirds  are  Protestants,  and  one-third  Roman  Catholics. 

Towns.— 307.  The  Hague  (153,000),  between  two  arms 

of  the  Rhine,  near  the  North  Sea,  is  the  usual  residence  of 

the  king,  and  the  seat  of  government.     It  is  a  beautiful 

city.      Amsterdam  (399,000),  the  commercial  capital,  is  on 

an  inlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  called  the  Y.     It  occupies  marshy 

ground,  and  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  deep  into 

the  earth.     Canals  traverse  the  city  in  all  directions,  passing 

through  the  centre  of  most  of  the  streets.     Botterdam 

(198,000),  on  the  Meuse,  is  also  a  great  commercial  city. 

308.  Schiedam  is  noted  for  its  gin.  Utrecht,  noted  for  the  Treaty 
of  1713  and  for  its  university,  has  extensive  woollen  manufactures. 
Leyden  has  a  fine  university. "  As  a  reward  to  the  inhabitants  if 
Leyden  for  their  heroism  in  resisting  the  Spaniards  in  1573,  the 
Prince  i  f  Orange  offered  to  found  a  university  in  the  city,  or  to 
free  thcu.  from  taxes.    They  chose  the  former.    The  other  impor- 
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tant  towns  are  HMXlem  (noted  for  its  flower-gardens),  Delft  (long 
famous  for  its  earthenware),  nuabliiff  (a  river-port),  and  Maei- 
trlobt  Near  Maestricht  is  the  Hill  of  St.  Peter's,  noted  for  ex- 
tensive underground  stone-quarries. 

309.  The  manufactures  include  paper,  linens,  woollens, 
Bilks,  leather,  and  gin.  Machinery  is  driven  principally  by 
wind-mills.  Fishing  ia  an  important  pursuit.  The  com- 
merce is  extensive.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies. 

310.  The  szports  include  dairy  produce,  live  stock,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton  (j^oods,  gin,  and  refined  sugar.  The  Imports  are  lumber, 
Btone,  coal,  iron,  tea,  spices,  and  other  tropical  products. 

31 1.  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  legis- 
lature, called  the  Statet-Geneml,  consists  of  two  Chambers. 

The  revenue  is  about  ?49,000,000.  The  army  numbers  about 
65,000  men. 

312.  The  foreign  poaseaaloni  of  the  Netherlands  are  extensive, 
including  the  island  of  Java,  which  is  the  most  important  colonial 
posseEsion,  Celcbee,  portions  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Papua,  the 
Molucca*,  Dutch  Ouiana,  Cnra^oa,  and  other  small  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.    The  population  of  the  dependencies  is  over  29,000,000. 

313.  Ontc^  Luxembourg,  south-east  of  Belgium,  is  a  German 
grand  duchy,  given  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  but 
was  proclaimed  neutral  territory  by  the  Trea.y  of  London  in  1867. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Luxembourg,  w!.:ch  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Btrongeav  fortresses  in  Europe,  but  was  dismantled  under  the 
Treaty  of  Loudon.    Area  of  territory,  998  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  213,283. 

QUESTION.-  A  ship  sails  ttum  AmBterdam  to  Batavla  in  Java, 
and  back:  tlirough  what  waters  would  she  pass,  and  what 
freigtats  would  tvbe  carry  7 


BELGIUM. 

314.  Belgium  is  closely  connected  with  Holland  in  its 
early  history. 

The  ten  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  which  now  form  this  king- 
dom remained  under  Spain  until  1714,  when  they  were  ceded  to 
Austria.  During  the  French  Revolution  they  were  annexed  to 
France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Belgiiun  and  Holland  were 
united  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  This  union  being  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Belgians,  they  withdrew  in  1830,  and  established  an 
independent  monarchy  under  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Belgium  ia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  small  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
From  the  numerous  battles  fought  within  its  bounds,  it  has  been 
called  the  battle-field  of  Europe. 

315.  Belgium  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  North 
Sea ;  on  the  north  by  Holland ;  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and 
Luxembourg;  and  'n  the  south-west  by  France. 

The  coast  is  fringed  with  sand-hills,  and  is  about  40  miles  in 
length. 

316.  The  surface  in  the  north-west  is  low  and  level,  like 
Holland ;  in  the  south-east  it  is  more  elevated  and  rugged. 

317.  The  principal  riyers  are  the  Scheldt  and  Mett»e, 


The  Mil  is  rendered  so  productive  by  careful  cultivatiun,  that 
Belgium  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Europe. 
The  Climate  is  temperate  and  humid.  » 

318.  The  mineral  treasures  in  the  south-east  are  varied 
and  great.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant.  The  other  minerals 
are  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  marble,  and  slate. 

319.  The  agricultural  products  arc  grain,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  tobacco,  sugar  beet,  culinary  vegetables,  and  grasses. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 

320.  The  population  is  more  dense  than  in  any  other 
country,  giving  an  average  of  530  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Belgians  are  intelligent  and  industrious.  They  are  famed 
for  skill  in  music,  painting,  and  architecture.  Nearly  all  are 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  Ih'otestant  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  are  supported  from  the  public  funds. 

Towns.— 321.  Brussels  (469,000),  the  capital,  on  the 
Seune,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Europe.  It  has 
extensive  and  varied  manufactures.  Its  lace  and  carpets 
are  celebrated.  Nine  miles  south  is  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  where  Napoleon  was  defeated  in  1816. 


HODUMENTS  ON  WATERLOO. 

Antwerp  (216,000),  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the  chief  commercial  city, 
and  contains  a  splendid  cathedral.  Ohent  (150,000),  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures.  In  its  environs  are  four  hundred 
green-houses.  Bruges,  deriving  its  name  from  its  numerous  bridges, 
was  once  a  great  commercial  town.  Ostend,  the  only  maritime 
town,  is  strongly  fortified.  Lleg^e  and  Cbarleroi,  in  the  mining 
districts,  have  very  extensive  iron  manufactures,  Mamur,  Mons, 
Toumay,  Mechlin,  and  Verviera  are  important  towns. 

322.  Belgium  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
countries  in  the  world,  producing  carpets,  lace,  cottons, 
woollens,  linens,  fire-arms,  engines,  cutlery,  ind  glassware. 

323.  The  exports  are  manufactures,  coal  and  other  minerals,  flax, 
dairy  produce,  and  live  stock.  The  imports  are  grain,  cotton,  dye 
stuffs,  tea,  and  tropical  produce.  The  rivers,  canals,  and  railwayH 
of  Belgium  afford  unrivalled  a<1vantages  for  in'and  triule. 


FRANCE. 
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324.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarcliy.  The 
legislative  power  is  veste  I  in  the  King,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  regular  army  numbers  about  47,500.  The  Duchies  of  Lim- 
burg  and  Luxemhounj  belong  partly  to  Belgium  and  partly  to 
Holland. 


FRANCE. 

325.  France  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  highly  civil- 
ized countries  of  Europe. 

326.  France,  anciently  a  Roman  province  called  Gaul, 
obtained  its  present  name  from  the  Franks,  who  came  from 
Germany  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Frankish  monarchy  wfis 
establiihed  by  Clovis,  486  a.d. 

The  most  diBtinguished  monarch  of  France,  in  early  times,  was  Charle- 
magne, whose  empire  included  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  (768-814). 
During  the  middle  ages  many  fierce  wars  were  waged  between  France  and 
England,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI. 

827.  In  recent  times,  France  has  been  the  scene  of  four  revolutions  (1789, 
1830, 1848,  1870).  During  the  first  revolution,  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen 
Marie  Antoinette  were  beheaded ;  the  monarchy  was  succeeded  by  a  repub- 
lic ;  and  it  again  by  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1830,  Charles  X.  was 
dethroned,  and  the  crovin  was  given  to  Louis  Philippe.  In  1848,  Louis 
was  deposed,  and  a  republican  government  was  organised ;  which  in  its  turn 
yielded  to  the  imperial  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1862.  In  1870,  Napoleon 
was  deposed,  and  France  again  became  a  republic. 

328.  By  the  treaty  with  Germany  in  1871,  France  was 
compelled  to  give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  including  about 
6600  square  miles  of  territory  and  1,600,000  inhabitants. 

{Sea  Oerman  Empire,  2.5,5.) 


320.  France  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  English 
Channel  and  Belgium  ;  east,  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy ;  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ;  west,  by  the 
Bay  of  Bisciiy. 

330.  The  coast  line  is  about  1500  miles  in  length.  The 
most  important  inlets  are,  St.  MichaeCs  Bay,  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  G%df  of  Lions.  La  Hague  is  the  principal 
cape,  and  Corsica  the  most  important  island. 

331.  The  iRland  of  Corsica,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon 
I.,  ia  rather  larger  than  Cape  Breton.    The  interior  is  mountainous. 

There  are  several  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  France,  as  V»hant, 
Belle  Isle,  Ri,  Oleron,  and  Hy^et. 

.332.  The  surface  is  generally  level  or  undulating.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  has  a  westerly  slope.  The 
highest  mountains  are  on  the  borders — the  Pyrenees  separat- 
ing France  from  Spain ;  the  Alps,  between  France  and  Italy; 
and  the  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

Towards  the  east  are  several  low  mountain  ranges,  including  the 
Vosf/cs,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne.  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Z/ittle  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Cents,  and  Monte  Visa  are  border 
peaks  of  the  Alps. 

333.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Rhone  (Saone),  Adov-, 
Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine. 

334.  The  "Oil  is  generally  fertile.  The  climate  is,  for  the 
most  part,  e.xceedingly  mild  and  delightful. 

The  chief  mlneralB  are,  coal,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  man- 
ganese.   The  yield  of  coal  and  iron  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption. 
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335.  Tim  agricultural  products  include  wheat  nud  other 

kinds  of  grain,  the  vine,  sugar  beet,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 

olive,  and  mulberry.    Oranges  and  lemons  grow  iu  the  soutli. 

The  vine  lius  been  extensively  cultivated  for  ogea.  The  mulberry 
was  .intrcduced  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet  is  confined  cliiefly  to  the  north  and  east.  There  are 
large  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine,  in  which  bears, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  the  chamois  are  numerous. 

336.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Celtic,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  French  are  fond  of  show  and  pleasure.  The  peasantry  are 
very  ignorant ;  but  the  liigher  classes  are  well  educated.  Of  the 
38,000,000  inhabitants,  about  700,000  are  ProtesUnts ;  54,000  are 
Jews ;  and  30,000,000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Towns.— 337.  Paris  (2,500,000),  the  capital,  occupying 
both  banks  of  the  Seine,  111  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the 
second  city  of  Europe  in  population  and  the  first  in  splen- 
dour. 

Paris  is  noted  '  '  ^  ^at  centre  of  fashion  and  art,  and  also  for 
its  magnificent  public  buildings,  libraries,  art  galleries,  gardenCj 
and  places  of  amusements.     The  Tuilcries,  one  of  the  most  magiii- 


NOTRE   DAME,   PARIS. 

ficent  palac^a  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by  a  Parisian  mob  in 
1871.  The  Louvre,  once  a  royal  palace,  is  now  converted  into  a 
grand  library  and  art  museum.  Noti-e  Dame  is  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral.  In  the  environs  of  Paris  are  Versailles,  noted  for  its 
splendid  palnce ;  Sevres,  famed  for  its  porcelain ;  and  Foniainehleau, 
noted  for  its  forest. 

338.  Olierlioiirgr— with  a  great  breakwater  and  strongly  fortified- 
Brest,  L'Orlent,  Roobefort,  and  Toulon  are  the  chief  naval  stations ; 
Le  Havre,  or  Havre  de  Orace,  a*  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  the 
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greatest  commercial  port  of  the  north  ;  KanelUei  (380,000)  is  the 
most  im|>ortant  in  the  south.  The  other  imtiortant  iiorts  are  Dun- 
kirk, strongly  fortified ;  Calais,  long  owned  by  the  English ;  Bou- 
logne; Dieppe;  St  Malo;  La  Rochelle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots ;  and  Nloe. 

339.  Lyons  (400,000),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
is  the  greatest  manufacturing  town,  including  silks,  coi,tons,  wool- 
lens, and  jewellery.  The  following  are  important  manufacturing 
towns:— Lille  (188,000),  strongly  fortified ;  Valenciennes;  Oambral; 
Amiens;  Rouen  (107,000),  with  a  fine  cathedral ;  Toulo  jse  (148,000) ; 
Nlmes,  noted  for  antiquities ;  Besan9on ;  Manoy ;  Rbelnu,  noted  fur 
its  cathedral;  Troyes;  Toon;  Limoges;  Moullns;  Bt  Etlenne 
(118,000);  Nantes  (127,000);  and  OrenoUe. 

340.  Toulouse  is  an  ancient  and  important  city,  noted  as  the 
some  of  Wellington's  victory  over  the  French  under  Soult  in  1814. 
Bordeaux  (240,000),  on  the  Garonne,  trades  largely  i  wines,  brandy, 
and  dried  fruit.  Beyonne  is  noted  as  the  place  where  bayonets 
were  fiict  made.  MontpelUer  is  a  great  resort  of  invalids. 
Avignon  was  the  residence  of  the  Popes  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Obamounl,  in  Savoy,  is  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 
AJaodO  and  Bastla  are  the  chief  places  in  Corsica. 

341.  Tlie  leading  industries  are  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commerce. 

France  ranks  next  to  Britain  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. 

The  most  important  manufactures  <are  jewellery,  cabinet- 
work, jwttery,  chemiciUs,  woollens,  ca.';->eta,  silk,  velvet,  linen, 
and  lace. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  aiid  of  beet-root  sugar  are 
among  the  chief  industries. 

342.  The  chief  exports  are  wines,  brandy,  silks,  cottons,  gloves, 
l.ice,  jewellery,  olive  oil,  and  preserved  fruits.  The  Imports  are 
cotton,  coul,  ten,  sugar,  and  tropical  prjduce. — Total  value  of  ex- 
ports, $686,600,000. 

343.  The  government  of  France  is  republican.     The 

president  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  seven  yeai-s  by  the 

Legisla'ure. 

The  Leglalature  consists  of  two  bodies,— the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Senate,  elected  for  nine 
years. 

344.  France  is  one  of  the  first  military  powers  of  the  world. 
The  army  in  time  of  peace  numbers  about  5.55,000  men ;  in  time 
of  war,  2,500,000.    The  navy  ranks  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

345.  The  foreign  possessions,  including  countries  under  French 
protection,  have  a  total  area  of  1,195,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  29,000,000.    The  ijrincipal  are : — 

In  America,  French  Outana,  Ouadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  some 
others  of  the  West  Indies ;  St.  Pierre  and  Miquclon,  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland. 

In  Africa,  Algeria,  Senegal,  Gaboon,  the  Island  of  lUunion,  and 
other  territories  of  West  Africa;  also  Tunis  and  Madagascar, 
under  French  protection. 

In  Asia,  French  India,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin. 

In  Oceania,  New  Caledonia,  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  and  otlier  small 
islands. 

QUESTION,- A  vessel  sails  firom  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies; 
thenoe  to  France ;  and  tbence  to  St  John :  what  fl-eights  would 
she  carry  7 
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346.  Switzerland,  anciently  called  Helvetia,  derived  its 
present  name  from  the  Canton  of  Schweitz,  which  took  a 
leading  part  in  freeing  the  country  from  the  Austrian  yoke, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  foui-teenth  century. 

347.  Switzerland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Germany ; 
on  the  eaat  by  Austria;  on  the  south  by  Italy;  and  on  the 
west  by  France. 

The  country  is  wholly  inland,  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  Stat'<s  of 
Europe.    Extreme  length,  208  miles ;  breadth,  156  miles. 

348.  The  surface  is  greatly  diveraified  by  mountains, 
vfvlleys,  plateaus,  snow-fields,  glaciers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
The  southern  half  of  the  country  is  in  the  lofty  Alpim 
region.  The  Jxira  Momitauis,  separated  from  the  Alps  by 
an  elevated  plain,  are  on  the  west.  .'»;,     -v     ■- 

Mont  Mane  is  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy; 
Rosa  and  the  Matterhorn  are  between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Other  important  peaks  are  St,  Oothard,  Jungfrau,  Fintter-Aar- 
horn,  and  Schreekhorn.  The  mountains  are  in  some  places  cleft 
by  gorges  several  thousand  feet  in  depth. 

The  most  noted  passes  over  the  mountains  are  those  of  Great 
St.  Bei'nard,  Mont  Cenu,  and  the  Simplon. 

349.  The  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  which  sometimes  descends  in  immense  avalanches  into 
the  valleys.  Land-slips  also  occur  sometimes.  Whole  vil- 
lages have  thus  been  buried  many  feet  in  earth  and  rooks. 


In  summer,  the  glaciers,  creeping  down  the  elevated  valleys,  I 
contraat  strangely  with  adjacent  orchards  and  grain-fields. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  Switzerland  is  very  attractive 
to  tourists.  Climbing  the  lofty  mountains  is  very  difficult 
and  dangerous.  Very  few  are  able  to  reach  the  summits  of 
the  higher  peaks. 

8.')0.  Many  rlveri,  as  the  Rhitu,  Aar,  Inn,  Rhone,  and  Tkino, 
have  their  origin  in  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

The  lakfli  are,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Ne\ifchaUl,  Constance,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  and  others,  noted  for  their  beauty. 

351.  The  soil  capable  of  tillage,  which  forms  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  country,  is  carefully  cultivatr  '. 

The  climate  and  products  vary  with  the  elevation.  The 
lower  grounds  and  valleys  yield  the  vine,  the  common 
grains,  jjotatoes,  and  various  fruits.  Exteasive  mountain 
I)aBtnrcs  sustain  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheop,  and  goats. 

352.  The  Swiss  are  brave,  industrious,  and  intelligent. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  Swiss  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants;  the  re- 
mainder, Roman  Catholics. 

Towiu.— 353.  Switzerland  consists  of  twenty-two  independent 
States,  called  Cantons,  The  inhabitants  are  collected  in  small 
towns  and  villages,  but  there  is  no  city  which  has  a  ix>pulation  of 
100,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Berne,  Frihoury,  Lausanne,  Geneva, 
Ncufchatel,  Basle,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  La  Chaux-de-Fondt, 
Lode,  and  Schaffliausen, 

Berne  (46,000),  on  the  Aar,  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Diet.  lau- 
BBime  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  Lake  Leman.  Geneva  (72,000), 
at  the  efflux  of  the  Rhone  from  Lake  Leman,  is  the  largest  city. 
It  is  noted  for  its  nutnufactures  of  watches  and  jewellery.  Many 
iUi'strioua  men  have  resided  here  at  different  times.  Baale  (70,000) 
is  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Rhine.  Znrloli  (28,000, 
but  with  suburbs  90,000)  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  Switzerland. 

354.  The  leading  indnstries  are  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
manufacturing. 

The  most  important  manufactures  are  watches,  jewellery, 
cheese,  silks,  cottons,  and  wood  carvings,  which  form  the 
chief  exports. 

865.  The  gOTenunent  is  a  federal  republic.  There  is  no  stand- 
ing array ;  every  citizen  of  proper  age  is  liable  to  military  service. 
Total  number,  473,500. 


SPAIN. 

356.  Spain,  once  in  the  front  rank  of  European  states,  is 
now  a  second-rate  power. 

357.  Spain  formed  a  Roman  province  imder  the  name  of  Hispania, 
In  711,  the  Saracens,  having  previously  subdued  the  whole  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  crossed  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into 
Spain,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  established  their  power 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsida.  'D  o  kingdom 
established  by  these  Mohammedans  was,  in  1027,  broMn  up 
into  a  number  of  petty  states,  which  gradually  jdelded  to  the 
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rising  power  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Aragon,  and 
Castile.  The  Mohammedans  were  expelled  from  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  in  1492.  These  sovereigns  by  their  marriage 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Caatilo,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Under  their  patronage  Columbus 
discov.-^red  America.  Spain,  with  her  vast  colonial  possessions, 
then  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  States  of  Europe. 
She  held  beneath  her  sway  Mexico,  Central  America,  two-  thirds  of 
South  Ameiica,  and  the  Netherlands.  Driven  to  reliellion  by  mis- 
govemment  and  tyranny,  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies  have 
asserted  their  independence. 

358.  Spain  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  France ;  east  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  wee* 
by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic. 

359.  The  surface  of  Spain  is  greatly  diversified.  A  nar- 
row strip  of  low  land  borders  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  consists  of  a  rugged  table-land  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  high,  sloping  rapidly  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  more  gently  towards  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
several  mountain  ranges  extending  east  and  west. 

360.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Ouadiana, 
Ouadalnuivir,  Ebro,  Ovadalaviar,  Xucar,  and  Segura. 

361.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  but  badly  cultivated. 

362.  The  climate  on  the  coast  and  i:i  the  valleys  is  very 
liot  The  table-lands  are  subjecL  la  drought  and  scorching 
heat  in  summer,  and  severe  cold  in  winter. 

S63,  Spain  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  silver,  iron,  lead,  quick- 
silver, copper,  tin,  rock  salt,  and  coaL    Spain  is  one  of  the  first 


lead-producing  countries  In  the  world.     Through  want  of  enter 
prise  in  the  inhabitauti,  the  mineral  wealth  is  largely  undeveIo|)ed. 

364.  The  agricultural  products  include  the  vine,  orarge, 
lemon,  olive,  fig,  mulberry,  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
rice,  dates,  and  sugar-cane.  The  forests  contain  the  cork-tree, 
evergreen  oak,  and  chestnut.     The  palm  grows  in  the  south. 

Large  numbers  of  hoises,  mules,  and  sheep  are  pastured  on  the 
tiible-lands.  The  merino  sheep  are  noted  fur  the  fineness  of  thpir 
wool, 

305,  The  inhabitants  are  generally  ignorant,  a  largo 
piojKirtion  being  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  education  of 
the  people  is  now  receiving  mc're  attention.  Nearly  all  the 
inhab'tants  fare  Roman  Catholics. 

Towns.— 366.  Martrid  (472,000),  the  capital  and  largest 
city,  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  barren  plateau  in  the  interior. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  picture  galloriea  in  the  work). 
About  thirty  milea  to  the  north-west  is  tho  Y  urial,  a  famous 
palace,  nearly  a  mile  in  ciiouit. 

Baroeloaa  (272,000),  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  first  city  of 
Spain  in  manufaotures  and  commerce.  Valencia  (170.000)  is  noted 
for  its  silks ;  Morol?  (98,000)  for  nitre  and  gunpowdur.  Carta- 
gena is  an  ancient  city  with  a'.ine  harbor  and  a  naval  arsenal. 
Malaga  (134,000)  exports  wine  and  raisins.  Oranada  (73,000), 
Seville  (143,000),  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  Cor- 
dova (55,000),  were  noted  Moorish  capitals.  Near  Granada  is  the 
Alhambra,  a  famous  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings. 

307.  Cadis  (62,000),  a  fortified  city  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  is  a  large 
conunercial  city.  A  few  miles  inland  is  Xeres,  where  sherry  wino 
is  extensively  manufactured.  Corunna,  a  fortified  ix)rt,  contains 
the  tomb  or  Sir  John  Moore.  Ferrol  is  a  naval  arsenal.  Bilbao  is 
an  important  port.  Ban  Sebastian  is  strongly  fortified.  Saragossa 
(92,000)  ti  a  large  city  m  the  Ebro.  Valladolld,  Salamanca,  and 
8ail,Aago  de  Compostella  have  universities.  Segovia  is  noted  for 
!  ts  Roman  aqueducts.  Toledo  was  long  famous  for  its  swovd  blades. 
Palma  (60,000),  on  Majorca,  contains  a  large  palace  once  occupied 
by  the  Inquisition. 

368.  The  chief  industries  of  Spain  are  agriculture,  graz- 
ing, and  mining.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  arms,  and 
gunpowder  is  carried  on  by  the  goveniment.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

369.  The  principal  exports  are  wines,  silk,  brandy,  olive  oil, 
raisins,  lemons,  oranges,  cork,  wool,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  salt ; — 
value,  $144,970,000. 

370.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
legislature  consists  of  two  Chambers  or  Houses— the  Senato 
and  the  Congrest.  ■-    : 

The  army  numbers  about  145,000  men.  The  revenne  is 
$152,000,000. 

371.  Tlie  Balearic  Isles,  a  group  of  five  islands,  Majorca, 
Mitwrea,  Iviga,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera,  in  the  Meditot- 
ranean,  form  a  province  of   Spain.     They  have  a  united 
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nrea  of  18C0  stjuaje  luiles,  aud  a  population   of  29(),(XM). 
Products — wine,  olives,  aud  flax. 

372.  The  foreign  posaessions  of  Simin  are,  Ceuta  and 
Tetuan,  on  the  north  coaflt  of  Monwco;  the  Caiwiry  hlen, 
Fernando  Po,  and  Annabon,  and  extensive  territories  on  the 
west  of  Africa  ;  Cuba,  Porto  liico,  and  some  small  islantls, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  Philippine,  Sulu,  Caroline, 
I'elew,  and  Ladrone  Islands,  in  Oceania.  Total  \rea  about 
434,000  square  luiles  ;  i)opulation,  10,000,000. 

373.  Oibraltar  (24,000),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
rocky  promontory  on  the  south  of  Spain,  has  belonged  to 


UIBRALTAR. 


Great  Britain  since  1704.  Its  fortress,  considered  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  is  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief 
inijportance  of  the  town  arises  from  its  commanding  position 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean. 


PORTUGAL. 

374.  Portugal  corresponds  nearly  with  ancient  Lusitania. 
Its  eai'ly  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Spain.  It 
became  an  iudeiiendent  monarchy  in  1139. 

Portugal  tuuk  a  leading  part  in  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  thus  obtained  vuot  colonial  possessions.  Her  navi- 
gators discovered  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Brazil,  explored  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  discovered 
the  maritime  route  to  the  East  Indies. 

From  1580  to  1640,  Portugal  was  subject  to  Spain.  Since  the 
latter  date,  the  throne  has  been  held  by  the  House  of  Braganza. 
{Ste  Brazil,  84.) 


375.  Portugal  lios  between  Spain  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Minho  tc  the  mouth  of  the  iuadiano. 
The  length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south  is  about  3G0 
ndles,  aud  the  average  breadth  about  100  miles. 

370.  The  suifMO  of  Portugal  is  elevated  in  the  interior, 
especially  towards  the  north.  The  coast  country  is  generally 
low  and  sandy,  aud  there  are  few  harbors  except  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers. 

377.  The  chief  rlvera  are,  the  Minho,  Douro,  Mondeyo,  Tagiu,  and 
Iruailiaiia.    All  except  tlie  Mondego  take  their  rise  in  Spain. 

378.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  The  rainfall  on 
the  coast  is  very  great  during  the  winter  niontliH.  Violent 
caithquakes  have  sometimes  occurred  in  Portugal. 

Iron,  copper,  kail,  manganese,  antimony,  and  salt  are  plentiful. 

379.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected,  altho"eh  the  soil  is 
naturally  fertile.  The  cult-.ire  of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive 
are  leading  iudust-i  :d. 

380.  Tlie  other  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  fl^ix,  and 
lii.'nip.  The  lowlands  yield  rice,  oranges,  lemons,  and  tigs.  There 
'ire  lai-ge  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  and  cork. 

Mules,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous. 

381.  The  inhabitants  are  temperate,  jwlite,  and  hospit- 
able; fond  of  music,  dancing,  and  bull-fights.  The  lower 
classes  aie  ignorant,  supei-stitious,  and  miserably  poor.  The 
only  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Towns.— 382.  Lisbon  (247,000),  the  capital,  has  a  beau- 
tiful situation  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus.  Among  its 
objects  of  interest  is  a  great  aqueduct,  by  which  the  foun- 
tains and  wells  of  the  city  are  supplied  with  water.  The 
city  has  been  often  visited  by  earthquakes.  The  most  noted 
was  in  17f).5,  when  50,000  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Oporto  (100,000),  near  the  moutli  of  the  Douro,  exjKjrts  large 
quantities  of  wine.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  manufactures,  including 
linen,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  lace,  and  hardware. 
Colmbra  is  the  seat  of  tlie  only  university.  Braga,  Setubal, 
Evora,  and  Elvas  are  important  towns.  Angra  is  the  capital  of 
the  Azores ;  Fonta  Delgada  (18,000)  is  the  largest  town. 

383.  The  principal  exports  are  wine,  olive  oil,  oranges, 
lemons,  silk,  cork,  aud  copper.  The  imports  include  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  iron,  coal,  and  machinery. 

384.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 

legislative  jwwer  is  vested  in  the  sovereignV*nd  the  Cortes, 

which  consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  Cliamber  of 

Deputies.  '4 

The  army  numbers  about  33,000  men.  The  revenue  is  about 
Sa,  000,000. 

385.  The  foreign  poBsesalons  are,  the  Azores  Isles,  on  the  west  of 
Europe;  Madeira  Isles,  Cape  Verde  Isles,  St.  ThovMS,  and  Prinee's, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  the  districts  of  Congo,  Angola,  and 
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Btnfiuela,  in  'h*  watt  iif  Afrio*,  Mid  Mosamhiquc  an<t  Sofala  in  tlie 
eaut;  (/mi,  ^l.u  utiier  aniall  atutioiii,  in  Imlla;  Macao,  in  C'liliin; 
Timor,  And  otlit-r  Hiuall  |ilac«>H,  in  Malnyiiia.  Art>a,  about  twelve 
timi'H  tliK  extent  of  tlie  liomo  territory  ;  ix)|iulati(in,  3,(iO0,00O. 

38(1.  The  AaoTM,  HOO  mile*  went  of  the  mainland,  conHiHt  of  a 
numlieruf  Hmall  JHlandi*,  having  a  united  areai>qual  toime-tliird  of 
Caiie  Ureton,  and  a  iKipulation  of  270,000.  The  JHlimdH  are  votcanio 
and  elevated.  Tliey  are  very  fextile,  yielding  wine,  Hiigar-oane, 
tobacou,  and  orangt-N.     Ponfa  Dflt/atla  ia  the  largMt  town. 


ITALY. 


387.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  organized  since  18511, 
by  the  combination  of  v.irioiis  small  states. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Kinpiro,  in  470,  Italjr  has  been  tlie 
scene  of  many  political  changes.  The  Lombards  establlslied  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardjr  in  the  north  in  TAiH.  The  Pope  became  ruler  of  the  central  part 
of  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  was  included  in  Charlemagne's  empire,  and  it  was  subsequently 
annexed  to  Germany. 

388.  During  the  middle  ages,  Northern  Italy  comprised  a  large  number  of 
independent  republic  cities,  the  more  important  of  which  were  Venire,  Oenoa, 
Florence,  Pi«i,  Biilngnn,  Milan,  Cremona,  and  Porin.  They  were  noted  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  for  the  animosity  witli  which  tht.,"  waged  war 
with  each  other. 

389.  Napoleon  I.  made  the  states  of  Xortheni  Italy  dependencies 
of  France,  and  gave  Naples  to  his  general  Murat.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  divided  Italy  into  the  following  states  : — The 
Kingdom,  of  Sardinia,  including  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the 
island  of  Sardinia;  Austrian  Italii,  including  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscanp;  the  Papal  States;  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicilii;  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  JAicca,  and  Modena; 
and  the  small  RepxMic  of  San  Marino. 

390.  In  the  re-organization  of  Italy,  Sardinia  formed  the  nucleus 


to  which  the  other  atatea  were  annexed.  Aiiatria,  defeated  hy 
France  ami  Hardinia  in  IHTil),  gave  up  l^>nibardy ;  and  again  defeateil 
by  I'masia  and  Sardinia  in  1H(M),  she  yiehled  VonvJa.  In  IHGO, 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  addwl,  through  thu  victoriea  of  Oaribaldi. 
Other  atatcM  annexetl  theniaelvos  voluntarily.  Finally,  in  IH70,  the 
I'apal  Tvrritory  was  alworlwd,  and  iluuiu  liocuuie  the  capital  of 
<iiiited  Italy.  Savoy  and  Nice,  lying  west  of  the  AIim,  were  ceded 
to  France  in  18(10. 

301.  It4ily  18  He|)nnite(l  from  Franco,  Switzurlund,  niul 
Austria  by  the  W\m,  A  large  part  of  tlie  kingdom  is  com- 
Iiriaci]  within  tint  boot-shajK;!!  peniiiHUJa  between  the  Adriatic 
and  thu  Mediterranean.  It  also  includes  tiio  importtuit 
isiniuU  of  Sicili/  and  SardinM. 

302.  Sicily,  Hepanvted  from  the  maiidand  by  the  Strait  of  Messiiia, 
Ih  tlie  Inrgt'Mt  ininnd  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  an  area  of  ll,2tM) 
sipiare  miles.  Mount  Ktna,  in  the  eatit,  iH  one  of  tlio  must  remark- 
able volcanoes  in  the  world.  Sicily  is  very  fertile,  yielding  grain, 
viiiPH,  and  olives,  i'opulation,  over  3,22.5,000.  "Vhe  Lipitri  Islands, 
on  the  north  of  Sicily,  are  a  cluster  of  Minall  volcanic  iMJandH,  one  of 
which,  Strnmliiili,  containing  an  active  volcano,  is  called  the  light- 
house of  the  Meditorrani'an. 

393.  Sardinia  is  about  half  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  interior 
is  mountainiuis.  There  are  extensive  marshes  on  the  coast.  The 
climate  is  insalul>riouB.  Tlie  proiluots  are  similar  to  those  of  Sicily. 
FopuLition,  730,000.  Oaprera,  a  small  island  otf  the  north-east  cooat 
of  Sarilinia,  is  noted  as  the  it'si<leiice  of  Garibahli.  Blba,  soparnted 
from  the  coast  of  Tuscany  by  the  Strait  of  Pionibino,  is  18  miles  in 
length.     It  was  assigned  to  Napoleon  in  1814  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

394.  The  surface  of  Italy  is  divcraitied  with  mountain, 
jilain,  and  valley.  The  Alps  curve  around  the  northeni 
and  north-western  frontiers,  and  the  Apennines  extend  the 
whole  lengtli  of  the  peninsula. 

There  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  Italy. 

In  the  north,  between  the  Aljis  and  tlie  Aiiennines,  is  the 
extensive  .and  level  plain  of  Piedmont,  Lomlwrdy,  and 
Venetip,  w.atered  by  tlie  AJi</e  and  the  J'o,  and  of  uusur- 
pa.ssed  fertility.  Along  portions  of  the  coast  are  extensive, 
low,  mai-shy  tr.icts,  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  and 
exhaling  pestilential  malaria.  The  most  im])ortant  are  the 
Maremma,  Campagiut,  and  Pontiiie  Marshes,  on  tlie  west 
cofist  of  the  provinces  of  Tuscany  ,and  Rome. 

395.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Po,  Ticino,  Adige,  Arno, 
Tiber,  and  Voltumo. 

The  Po,  the  most  important  river  of  Italy,  has  for  ages  brought 
down  immense  quantities  of  earth.  Tlie  town  of  Adria,  a  sea-port 
at  the  Christian  era,  is  now  13  miles  inland.  The  bed  of  the  river 
lias  also  been  so  much  raised  in  some  places  that  huge  dikes  are 
built  to  keep  the  water  in  the  channel. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  are  the  beautiful  Lakes  Maggiorc,  Como, 
and  Garda. 

396.  The  climate  is  delightful  and  salubrious,  except  in 
the  coast  marshes,  which  are  uninh.abitable  in  the  hot  season. 

Italy  is  noted  for  its  clear  blue  sky.     The  south  is  subject  to 
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•srtliiiiiakes,  Mid  to  •  hot  wind  oaIImI 
the  linicau,  which  blowi  frt)in  Africa. 

307.  'riio  mineral  product*  mo 
Iron,  mil|)liiir,  Ixirax,  iiihI  marble. 

:)!»8.  Agriculture  in  greatly  ii(.- 
glecttKl,  except  in  tlio  iiortli.  Tliu 
diief  prfxIuetH  are  wheat,  maize, 
wiuo,  oil,  raw  Hilk,  olivei,  rice, 
flax,  uid  heinp. 

Cottou^  sugar-cane,  oranges,  nml 
dates  grow  in  the  «outli. 

Among  the  domealio  anlnuils  nru 
large  herds  of  o«wi.  Itt  thu  Hoiitli, 
noxioui  ■coq)!!)^  Mid  tarantulnn  are 
numeroui. 

809.  The  sea  and  river  flihgrlM  Mre 
important.  Sardines  and  anchovies 
are  largely  ex|H)rted. 

400.  The  inhabitants,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  Waldenses  in  the 
valleya  of  Piedmont,  are  nearly 
all  Roman  ( 'atholiiM.  They  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  miiHic,  piint- 
ing,  and  arehituctiirc.  Except  in 
the  north,  the  common  people  are 
ignorant  an<l  indolent.  Notwith- 
fiUxuding  the  genial  climate  and 
fertile    soil    of     the    centre    and 

south,  in  no  country  are  there  more  l>eggaiu  IJriganilago 
renders  travelling  unsafe  in  many  localities.  Education  i.s 
rapidly  progressing. 

Towns. — 101.  Borne  (27.'),000),  the  caj)it)il  of  lUily,  once 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  founded  7f)2  d.c.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Tiber,  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  noted  for 
fine  specimens  of  architecture  and  won<lerful  remains  of 
jKost  ages.  It  contains  over  3G0  cluirchea.  <S'^  Peter^s 
Cathedral  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  church  in 
the  world.  The  Papal  Palace,  called  t/ie  Vatican,  is  a 
splendid  building  adjoining  St.  Peter's,  and  is  notetl  for 
its  library  and  art  collections,  and  is  said  to  contain  4000 
apartments.  Among  the  other  objects  of  wonder  in  Rome 
are  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Aiitoninus,  of  white  marble, 
120  feet  high,  and  the  triumphal  Arches  of  Titus  and  Coti- 
ttantine.  lu  many  places  are  piles  of  ruins,  half  concealed 
by  twining  ivy  and  groves  of  cypress.  The  Coliseum, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  modem  city,  is  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
now  in  ruins,  once  capable  of  accommodating  80,000  spec- 
tators. Under  a  part  of  the  city  are  subterranean  galleries, 
called  the  Catacomhs,  which  are   noted  as  the  places  of 
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rchige  where  the  early  Cliristians  hid  themselves  in  times 
of  persecution. 

ClTlta  Veccbla  (18,000)  is  a  sca-ix>rt,  40  mikx  from  Ruuit-. 

402.  Florence  (136,000)  is  on  the  Amo,  50  miles  inland.  It  is 
noted  for  itH  {lalaces  and  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  its 
galleries  of  art.  Plia  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  has  a 
remarkable  leaning  tower.  Legbom  (7t),000)  is  the  chief  seaport 
of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  Italy. 

Turin  (230,000),  the  fonner  capital  of  Sardinia,  is  noted  for  its 
churches,  museums,  and  fine  squares.  Oenoa  (138,000)  has  a  fine 
harbor,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Its  manufactures  and  trade  are 
extensive.    Aleaundrla  is  strongly  fortified. 

403.  Milan  (300,000),  with  extensive  manufactures  and  trade,  has 
fine  art  galleries,  museums,  churches,  and  palaces.  Magenta  and 
Bolferlno  are  noted  as  places  where  the  Austrians  wore  defeated  in 
1859.  Favla,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Oomo,  Parma,  Placenta,  Modena, 
Regglo,  and  Lucca  are  important  towns.  Mantua  is  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil. 

404.  Venice  (130,000),  once  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  republic, 
and  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  world,  is  built  on  seventy- 
two  islands  in  a  lagoon.  Canals  serve  the  place  of  streets.  Venice 
is  the  birthi>lace  of  Canova,  the  great  sculptor,  Padua,  Verona, 
and  Vloensa  are  other  iniixir'jtnt  towns. 

405.  Bologna  (104,000)  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university.  Fer- 
rara  was  once  a  great  commercial  town.  Ravenna  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Dante,  and  many  interesting  remains  of  medieval 
art.    Ancona  is  a  sea-port ;  Pemgla  is  an  ancient  city. 
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LKANiya  TOWSR  OF  FI8A. 

400  Naples  (460,000),  the  largest  city  in  Italy,  has  a  beautiful 
situa>,ion  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  has  several  grand  public 
libraries,  and  its  museums  are  rich  in  antiquities  and  art  collec- 
tions. A  few  miles  from  Naples  are  the  partially  excavated  cities, 
Hcrculatieum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  buried  by  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  (a.  >•>.  7U).  Oaeta  is  a  fortified  sea-port.  Capua  is  also 
strongly  fortified. 

407.  Palermo  (206,000),  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  great  commer- 
cial city,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
cacre  known  as  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  in  1282.  MeBSina  (78,000) 
has  a  fine  harbor  and  an  extensive  commerce.  Near  the  shore  is 
the  famed  whirlixiol  of  Charybdis ;  and  nearly  opixjsite,  on  the 
Italian  side,  are  the  rocks  of  Scylla.  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  Etuu, 
has  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes.  Trapanl.  is  engaged  in  the 
coral  fishery ;  Kareala  exports  wines  ;  Olrgentl  exports  sulphur. 

GagUari  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Sassarl  is  an 
important  town. 

408.  The  leading  industries  are  agriculture  and  grazing. 

Manufacturing  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  north, 

embracing  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  braided  straw,  artificial 

tiowers,  and  kid  gloves. 

The  exports  are  raw  silk,  olive  oil,  wine,  fr'iit,  zinc,  marble, 
sulphur,  borax,  and  straw-plait.  Total  value  of  exportb,  about 
$170,000,000 ;  imi)ort»,  $223,000,000. 

409.  Tiie  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  Legislature  comprises  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  army  numbers  about  265,000  men,  but  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  time  of  war.    Revenue,  $342,000,000. 

Since  1860  the  country  has  rapidly  risen  in  importance,  and  now 
ranks  with  the  Oreat  Powers  of  Eurojie. 


GREECE. 


TUB  ACROPOLrS  OF  ATHKNS. 

410.  Hellas,  or  ancient  Greece,  was  renownerl  as  the  seat 
of  freedom,  art,  and  civilization. 

After  submitting  to  the  most  degrading  Turkish  oppression  for 
nearly  four  centuries,  the  Greeks  in  1821  made  a  bold  stand  for 
independence.  After  a  long,  indecisive  Btnigb'le,  Great  Britain  and 
other  powers  interfered  in  1827,  compelled  Turkey  to  acknowledge 
their  freedom,  and  erected  the  country  into  a  kingdom. 

The  Bavarian  Prince  Otho  nded  from  1832  until  1862,  when  he 
was  deiKised,  and  in  the  following  year  the  crow;i  was  bestowed  oik 
George  of  Denmark. 

411.  Gri^ece  ia  partly  continental  and  partly  insular. 

The  contiiieutal  portion  is  aimost  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  on  tlie  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  iEgina,  on 
the  ca.st. 

Turkey  lies  on  the  north  of  Greece ;  the  ^gean  on  the 
east ;  and  the  Mediterranean  on  tlie  south  and  west. 

412.  The  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  of  great  extent 
compared  with  the  area. 

413.  The  southern  section  of  Greece  is  called  the  Morea. 
It  is  connected  with  the  northern  part  by  the  Isthmus  of 
CoriiUh.     Cape  Matapan  is  the  most  southerly  point. 

414.  The  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous.  The  I'indus 
^fountaiM,  extending  south  from  Turkey,  divide  into  several 
ranges. 

Hount  Ouiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  has  an  elevation  of 
3240  feet. 

Mount  PamasBUB  is  over  8000  feet  high.  The  famous  pass  of 
Thermopylee  is  lietween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on  the  east. 
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415.  Insular  Qreece  consists  of  many  small  islands.  The 
principal  are,  Eubwa  or  Segropont,  the  Cuclades,  and  part  of 
the  Sporades,  on  the  e.ist ;  and  the  Tcnian  IslaiwU,  ou  the 
west. 

416.  Eaboa,  115  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  30  miles  in 
breadth,  is  the  largest  inland  belonging  to  Greece.  Its  valleys  are 
fertile,  but  p<«)rly  cultivated. 

417.  The  CyoJades  hichide  about  twenty  principal  islands.  Sifra, 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  is  the  most  imiHirtant.  Parol  is  noted 
for  its  marble,  Antiparos  for  its  grotto. 

418.  The  Ionian  iBlands  formed  a  republic,  under  th>:  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  from  181.5  to  1864,  when  they  were  ceded  to 
Greece.  They  are  associated  with  many  interesting  historic  events. 
There  are  seven  principal  islands, — Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura, 
Thiaki,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Orririo.  United  area,  about  1040 
square  miles.    Population,  230,000, 

419.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  The  sky  in 
summer  is  remarkably  clear.  The  sirocco  sometimes  rendere 
the  heat  intense.  In  the  highlands  the  cold  in  winter 
is  severe.  .;«-:,-.!.  ".,^-vf  ;/  ■;.  %  :r-:^.r.^:-h^^. 

420.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  the  vine,  olive, 
fig,  mulberry,  currant,  date,  and  orange.  Honey  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  and  the  implements  used  are  of  the  rudest  kind. 

421.  The  inhabitants  are  a  n)ixed  race.  They  are 
temjierate,  active,  and  shrewd.  Nearly  all  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  fond  of 
a  seafaring  life.     The  mountains  are  infetated  with  bandits. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  renowned  soldiers;  and  among  them 
were  many  distinguished  poets,  historians,  philo8oi>hers,  and  artists. 

Towns.— 422.  Athens  (114,000),  the  capital,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  1").")6  h.c;  but  the  present  city  is  prin- 
ciiMilly  modern.  In  the  ''icinity  are  many  interesting  anti- 
quities— as  the  AcrojMlis  and  Parthenon,  the  Areopagus,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  consisting  of 
sixteen  columns  sixty  feet  high.  The  Plain  of  Marathon  is 
25  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

Corinth  and  Sparta  were  also  noted  ancient  cities.  Some  of 
the  other  towns  on  the  mainland  are  Nauplla,  Navarino,  TrlpoUtza, 
Fatras,  and  ArgOB. 

423.  Byra,  or  Hernwpolis  (27,000),  on  the  island  of  Syra,  is  the 
most  imimrtant  conmiercial  city  of  Greece.  Nearly  all  tlie  imports 
])a8M  through  this  ^Hirt.  Other  important  i>lnce8  are,  EgripOB,  on 
Eulxjua;  Hydra,  on  an  island  of  tlie  same  name  near  the  east  con.st; 
of  the  Morea;  and  Corfu  and  Zante,  in  the  Ionian  Isles. 

424.  The  leading  pursuits  are  agriculture,  grfizing,  and 
commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  ski'led  seamen, 
and  carry  on  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

425.  The  exports  consist  of  raw  produce,  as  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
currants,  figs,  and  other  fruit,  tobacco,  wine,  oliv.e  oil,  honey,  wax, 
and  siKinge.  Total  value  of  exports  about  120,000,000.  Manufac- 
tured goods  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  imported. 


426.  The  gCTOmment  ia  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
legislative  power  is  veat«d  in  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  The  anny  numbers  about  26,000. 
Revenue,  $16,000,000. 


'  '  TURKEY. 

427.  Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  consists  of  Turkey 
Proper,  embracing  extensive  territory  in  Eurojje  and  Asia, 
and  several  tributary  states  in  Africa. 

428.  Turkey  in  Europe  was  greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation in  1878  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  By  the  treaty  drawn  up  at  this 
Congress,  Jtoumania,  Sei-via,  and  Montenegro  were  declared  inde- 
pendent states  ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  placed  under  the 
government  of  Austria ;  Bulgaria  was  made  a  tributary  prin- 
cipality; and  East  Boumelia  was  made  a  tributary  autonomous 
province. 

429.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  ruling  race  in  the  empire,  originally 
migrated  from  Central  Asia.  They  obtained  their  first  footing  in 
Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Adrianople,  in  1361,  and  completed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  taking  Constantinople,  in 
1453. 

The  Turks  once  threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe.  Their 
jirogress  westward  was  arrested  by  the  Hungarians  and  Poles.  In 
recent  times  Turkey  has  been  nntch  weakened  by  disastrous  wars 
with  Uussia. 

430.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rou- 
melia  and  Servia ;  ou  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Archipelago  and 
Greece  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  Montenegi'o,  and 
Austria. 

431.  The  Bosphoru*  is  a  strait,  17  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Mamiora,  The  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  40  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4  miles  brord,  connects 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Archipelago.  A  strong  current  flows 
southerly  through  these  straits. 

432.  The  principal  European  islands  belonging  to  Turkey 
are,  Candki  or  Crete,  Lemnos  or  Stalimene,  Imbrot,  Samo- 
thrak-i,  and  Thaso. 

433.  Crete,  famous  in  Grecian  fable,  is  1.50  miles  long,  and  from 
6  to  35  miles  brood.  The  island  is  mountainous.  Mount  Ida  is 
7000  feet  high.  Near  it  is  an  immense  cavcni,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  liftl'vrinth.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  yielding  grapes, 
olives,  oranges,  and  silk.  Population,  210,000 — mostly  Greeks. 
Capital,  Candia  (12,000). 

434.  The  surface  of  Turkey  is  mountainous.  The  prin- 
cipal mountains  are  the  Balkans,  the  Rhodope,  and  the 
Pindm. 

435.  Tlie  climate,  except  at  high  elevations,  is  mild  and 
delighted. 

436.  The  productn  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  millet,  rice  ;  and 
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in  the  south,  the  viae,  olive,  tobacco,  cotton,  oranges,  and 
other  fruit ;  also  coffee,  poppies,  and  silk. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  greatly  neglected,  and  the  iinple- 
uients  of  husbandry  are  very  rude.  In  many  parts  the  chief  wealth 
consists  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  bees. 

437.  The  population  consists  of  various  races.  The 
Turks,  though  the  dominant  race,  are  not  the  most  numer- 
ous. They  call  themselves  Ottomans  or  Osmanli,  consider- 
ing Turk  a  term  of  reproach.  Greeks  are  numerous  in  the 
south.  A  wandering  race,  called  Gypsies,  are  numerous  in 
some  provinces.  There  are  also  many  Sclavonians,  Jews, 
and  Armenians. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  established  religion.  Education  is 
greatly  neglected,  consisting,  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  of  little 
else  than  the  ability  to  read  the  Koran.  Polygamy  is  allowed  to 
those  who  have  means  to  keep  their  wives.  The  women  occupy 
apartments  which  no  stranger  is  permitted  to  enter,  and  on  going 
out  they  veil  their  faces  so  as  to  conceal  all  but  their  eyes.  The 
men  often  wear  loose,  flowing  robes,  and  the  costumes  differ 
jpreatly  from  those  of  Western  Europe. 

Towns.— 438.  Constantinople  (875,000),  the  capital,  is 

situated  on  a  beautiful  harbor  of  the  JBosphorus,  called  the 

Golden  Horn.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the 

streets  are  narrow  and  filthy.     The  domes  <uiJ  minarets  of 

the  mosques  present  a  splendid  appearance  from  the  water. 

St.  Sophia,  once  a  Christian  church,  is  the  finest  mosque. 

The  Seraglio  is  an  old  imperial  palace,  the  chief  entrance  to 

which  is  called  "  The  Sublime  Forte,"  a  term  often  applied 

to  the  Turkish  Government.    Baths  are  very  numerous  in 

Constantinople,   i        '  .   (\  ■  ^   -  ■  ,     . .      .     ^    .•;;,.  ^ 

Adrlanople  (100,000),  on  the  Maritza,  is  the  second  citv  of 
Turkey.  It  trades  in  opium  and  silk.  OalllpoU  (30,000)  is  an 
important  port  on  the  HelleHixmt.  Salonloa  (60,000)  and  BodOBtO 
are  important  places. 

439.  The  industries  of  Turkey  are  unproductive,  con- 
sidering the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Its 
manufactures  are  mostly  domestic,  consisting  of  woollens, 
carpets,  silks,  shawls,  leather,  and  perfumery. 

440.  The  exports  consist  of  agricultural  products,  fruit,  silk, 
wool,  and  morocco.  Almost  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are 
imported.  Tlie  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners. 

441.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
sovereign  is  styled  the  Sultan,  and  his  chief  minister  the 
Grand  Visier.  The  Sultan  is  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  is  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  great  pro- 
phet Parliamentary  government  was  adopted  in  1876,  but 
was  abolished  after  only  one  session. 

442.  The  regular  army  cor"ist8  of  about  100,000  men.  The 
revenue  is  about  978,000,000. 

443.  The  various  provinoas  of  Turkey  are  ruled  by  govemom 


called  puckat,  who  are  often  ignorant  and  base,  crushing  all  spirit 
of  enterprise  nad  improvement  by  their  rapacity. 

444.  The  Ottoman  Empire  includes  an  area  of  about  1,663,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  34,000,000. 


BULGARIA  AND  EASTEBN  BOUMELIA. 

446.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia  were  formerly  under 
Turkish  rule.  In  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  they  were 
erected  into  self-governing  States  tributary  to  Turkey.  In 
1886  they  were  united  under  one  government 

446.  Bulgaria  lies  south  of  Roumania,  from  which  it  ia 
separated  by  the  Danube ;  Eastern  Boumelia  is  on  the 
south  of  Bulgaria.  Both  countries  boixler  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Rilkan  Mountains  extend  east  and  west  between  them. 
Near  the  Black  Sea  are  extensive  plains. 

447.  The  total  ai*ea  is  37,860  square  miles,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  are  comprised  in  Bulgaria. 

448.  Agricultnre  is  the  chief  industry.  The  products 
comprise  wheat  and  other  cereals,  grapes,  tobacco,  roses, 
silk,  and  honey. 

Roses  are  cultivated  for  the  costly  perfume  called  attar  of  roses. 
Their  culture  is  a  siiecial  feature  in  a  valley  on  the  south  of  the 
Balkans,  near  the  Shipka  Pass. 

Large  numbers  of  swine  and  sheep  are  raised. 

449.  The  iuliabitants  are  an  enterprising  people.  They 
belong  principally  to  the  Greek  Church. 

450.  Sophia  (30,400)  is  the  capital. 

PbUlppopoUs  (33,400)  is  the  chief  town  in  Roumelia.  Varna  is 
a  fortified  sea-iiort.  WldlUn,  NiCopoUs,  and  Bostolinck  are  im- 
ixirtant  towns  on  the  Danube. 

451.  The  government  is  designated  a  PrincipalUy.  The 
prince,  or  head  officer,  is  elected  by  the  people.  Tliis  elec- 
tion requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a 
single  Chamber  called  the  National  Assemble/,  Hevenue, 
812,350,000. 
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ROUMANIA. 


452.  Boumania,  situated  chiefly  between  Austro- Hungary 
and  Russia  on  the  north,  and  the  River  Danube  on  the 
south,  was  declared  an  independent  Principality  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  in  1878. 

It  consists  of  the  two  provinces  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  of  the  Dobrudscha,  south  of  the  Danube. 

453.  The  Oarpathian  Mountains  form  a  great  barrier 
wall  along  the  western  frontier,  from  which  there  is  a 
south-easterly  slope  toward  treeless  plains  or  steppes, 
which  form  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Near  the  Danube 
are  extensive  swampy  districts. 
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454.  The  soil  ia  generally  fertile,  and  agriculture  ia  an 
important  iudusiry. 

455.  The  climate  ia  subject  to  extremes, — intense  heat 
in  summer  and  severe  cold  in  winter. 

456.  The  products  include  wheat,  maize,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  grapes,  and  other  fruit 

The  forests  of  Moldavia  are  extensive  and  important.  Much  of 
the  wealth  of  '.ihe  country  consists  in  cattle,  liorses,  sheej),  and 
swine.     Honey  and  wax  are  also  important  products. 

457.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  over  5,370,(KK1,  belong 
principally  to  the  Greek  Churcli.  The  Jews  number  about 
400,000. 

Towns. — 458.  Bucharest  (220,000),  the  capital,  has  a 
large  trade  with  Austria. 

Jassy  (90,000),  beautifully  situated  on  a  mountain  slope  near  the 
river  Fruth,  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  af^cultural  produce. 
Oalatl  (80,000),  on  the  Danube,  is  the  most  important  commercial 
city  in  the  country,  exiKirting  grain,  wool,  and  other  products,  and 
imi^orting  various  manufactured  goods.  A  large  part  of  the  trade 
is  with  Great  Britain. 

459.  The  government  of  Roumauia  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy. 

Tlie  army  consists  of  about  38,000  men,  but  can  be  increased  to 
145,000  in  war. 


SERVIA. 

460.  Servia,  declared  an  independent  Principality  of 
Turkey  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  ia  separated  from 
Austro- Hungary  by  the  river  Danube.  It  ia  about  the  size 
of  Nova  Scotiiu 

461.  The  sur.'liace  is  generally  hilly  and  mountainous. 
Near  the  rivera  Save  and  Danube  are  swampy  ]>Iains.  The 
forests  are  extensive,  .nlMuuding  in  oak  and  chestnut. 

462.  The  SoU  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  is  well  suited 
to  tillage  and  grazing.  A  very  small  proiwrtiou  of  the 
country  is  under  cultivation. 

463.  The  products  include  wheat  and  other  cereals,  the 
vine,  apples,  and  pears.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  country 
consists  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

464.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  the  Slavonic  race,  num- 
ber about  1,580,0(X).  They  are  a  vigorous,  clever,  and  enter- 
prising people,  strongly  attached  to  their  country.  The 
Serviana  were  long  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Turka. 

Towns.— 465.  Belgrade  (36,000),  the  capitiU,  has  an  im- 


portant position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  It  manufactures  fire-arma,  cutlery,  silka,  and  car- 
pet*, and  has  a  large  trade  with  Auatria. 

466.   The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  a 
Parliament  elected  by  the  people. 


MONTENEGRO. 

467.  Montenegro  was  declared  an  independent  Princi- 
ladity  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  which  it  is  separated,  except  at  the 
extreme  south,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory. 

468.  The  area  is  nearly  twioe  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island 

469.  The  sur&ce  is  mountainous,  and  a  large  i>art  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  forests.  Agriculture,  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  is  the  chief  occupation. 

Few  cattle  are  reared,  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  numerous. 

470.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  236,000,  are 
rude  and  uneducated,  but  they  are  noted  for  their  hardihood 
and  bravery.    Agriculture  ia  the  chief  pursuit. 

471.  Oettigne  (1600),  a  small  village,  is  the  capital  The 
houses  in  the  vilUges  of  Montenegro  are  generally  rudely 
built  huts,  without  chinmeys.  Antivaii  is  a  small  place 
on  the  Adriatic. 

472.  The  chief  ruler  or  prince  is  nominally  aided  in  the 
government  by  a  Council  of  eight  members,  but  practically 
his  will  is  law. 

EXERCISES. —1.  A  travellar  proceeds  from  Londom  to  the 
Shetland  Isles;  thence  to  ClL.lBtlanla,  Stockholm,  and  St 
Petersburg ;— required  the  distancea  between  the  stations,  and 
the  difference  of  time. 

2.  Edinburgh  and  Hoaoow  are  near  the  same  latitude.  State 
how  they  differ  In  respect  to  climate,  and  trlve  the  principal 
causes  of  difference. 

3.  What  places  In  America  are  near  the  parallel  passing 
through  London? 

4.  Find  the  principal  towns  on  the  Danube— the  Rhine— the 
Rhone. 

5.  State  the  leading  points  of  difference  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  and  those  of  America. 

6.  If  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  were  united  by  a  broad 
ohannel  through  Central  America,  what  would  be  the  probable 
effect  on  the  climate  of  Europe  ? 

7.  How  was  the  commerce  of  v«nice  affected  by  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  aro-ind  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  7 

8.  State  the  chief  advantages  which  Britain  derives  tTom  its 
insnlar  position. 
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ASIA. 


ANIMALS   OF  ASIA. 


1.  History. — 1.  Tlie  name  Asia  was  first  applied  to  a  dis- 
trict in  tlie  penin.sula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  continent.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
unkno\\ni.  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Earth,  and  contiiins  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 

2.  The  western  j)art  of  the  continent  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  imiwrtant  events  which  ever  occurred  on  our 
Earth.  Here,  probably,  man  was  created ;  and  here,  some- 
where between  the  Caapian  and  Black  Sens,  was  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  where  he  fell.  Here,  in  the  land  of  Piilestine,  the 
greater  jwirt  of  the  Bible  wjus  written;  here  our  Saviour  waa 
born,  and  lived,  and  was  crucified. 

3.  In  Western  Asia,  near  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  flour- 
ished in  succession  the  ancient  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
Medo-Persia.     Then  this  wliole  region  yielded   to  the  power  of 


Euroix^ :  first  to  Greece,  331  r.O. ;  and  then  to  Rome,  during  the 
century  preceding  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  next  important  changes 
wliich  passed  over  Western  Asia  were  the  Mohammedan  conquests, 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  A.n. 

Central  Asia  has  from  time  immemorial  been  occupied  by  nomadio 
pastoral  tribes,  who  have  on  several  occasions  overrun  Eastern  and 
Western  Asia,  and  have  at  different  times  penetrated  far  into 
Europe.  The  Mongol  oliief  Genghis  Khan,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  descendaiits  Kublai  Khan 
and  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  subjugated  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

4.  The  Crusades,  or  wars  waged  by  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  for  the  possession  of  Palestine,  resulted  in  opening  trade 
between  Euroiw  and  Asia.  Intercourse  was  still  further  promoted 
by  the  discovery  of  the  ocean  route  to  Asia  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1498.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  discoverers  of 
tliis  way,  were  tlie  first  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  became  power- 
ful rivals  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  traile  and  colonization  of  Southern 
Asia  and  its  islands. 
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The  French  and  British,  also,  were  rivals  for  the  cxxsupation  of 
the  central  penin8u!i  c!  the  south,  or  Hindostan.  The  latter  were 
the  victors.  The  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757  was  the  beginning  of 
British  triumphs  in  Southern  Asia. 

II.  Position. — 5.  Asia  is  wholly  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. It  approaches  within  100  miles  of  the  Equator,  and 
extends  over  800  miles  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  on  the  north,  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south.  The  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa  lie  on  the  west  .and  south-west.  Behring 
Strait,  on  the  north-east,  separates  Asia  from  North  America. 

N.  lat.  1°  15'— 78°  20";  Ion.  20°  E.-170°  W. 

III.  Form. — G.  The  general  form  of  Asia  is  that  of  an 
irregular  four-sided  figure. 

Asia  has,  like  Europe,  three  gre^at  projections  on  the  south ;  but 
they  are  here  on  a  grander  scale.  There  are  also  three  projections 
on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  west. 

IV.  Coast. — 7.  Asia  has  the  sea  on  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  i^art  of  the  west.  The  coast  line,  thougli  not  so  irregu- 
lar as  that  of  Europe,  is  deeply  indented,  particularly  on  the 
east  and  soutli. 

The  total  length  of  coast  line  is  estimated  at  35,500  miles.  This 
is  mucl)  less,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tiie  continent,  tlian  the 
coast  line  of  Eurojie. 

8.  The  principal  coast  waters  are,  the  Oulf  of  Obi,  on 
tlie  north;  Bvhriny  Strait,  lieii.-iug  Sea,  Gulf  of  Aiuidir, 
Sea  of  Okhotsk;  Gulf  of  Tartavy,  Sea  of  Japan,  Strait  of 
Corea,  Telloxo  Sea,  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee,  China  Sea,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Toiiquhi,  on  the  east ;  the  G%df  of  Siam,  Strait  of 
Malacca,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gulf  of  Martahan,  Gulf  of  Ma- 
naar,  Palk  Strait,  Arabian  Sea,  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Gulf  of 
Cutch,  Gulf  of  Oman,  Strait  of  Ormuz,  Persian  Gulf,  Gulf  of 
Aden,  .and  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  on  the  south ;  the 
Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Akahah,  Gulf  of  Suez,  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Strait  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west. 

9.  The  chief  peninsulas  are,  Kamchatka,  Corea,  Anam, 
Malaya,  Ilindostan,  Arabia,  .and  Asia  Minor. 

The  principal  capes  are,  Sevcro,  on  the  north;  Eatt  Cape  and 
Lopalka,  on  the  east;  Cambodia,  Jtomania,  Comorin,  and  Jtaa  til 
JIad,  on  the  south ;  and  Balm,  on  the  west. 

10.  The  chief  islands  on  the  coast  are,  New  Siberia,  on 
the  north;  Aleutian  Isles,  Kurile  Isles,  Saghalien,  Japan 
Islands,  Loo  Choo  Islands,  Formosa,  Hainan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  on  the  east ;  Borneo,  Sunda  Isles,  the  yico- 
bar,  A)idaman,  Maldive,  .and  Laccadive  Islands,  and  Ceylon, 
on  the  south ;  and  Cyprus,  on  the  west 

11.  Hew  Siberia  consists  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    They  are  uninhabited,  and  they  have  neither  tree  nor 


shrub.    Some  of  the  islands  are  remarlcable  for  fossils,  consisting 
of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  large  animals. 

12.  The  Aleutian  lalea  comprise  several  groups  of  rooky  islands 
on  the  south  of  Behring  Sea.  They  contain  active  volcanoes.  The 
few  inh--bitants  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  islands  belong  to 
the  T'  .ited  States. 

13.  The  Eurile  Islaiidi  and  the  Loo  Ohoo  belong  to  Japan.  (See 
311,  312.) 

14.  Saghalien  is  a  long,  narrow  'sland  west  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
It  belongs  to  Russia.  The  area  is  47,600  square  miles;  and  the 
])<)puIation  13,000.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish,  and  tiie 
forests  in  fur-bearing  animals.    It  is  used  as  a  place  of  exile. 

15.  Formosa  received  its  name  from  the  Portuguese  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attractive  appearance  of  its  mountain  sloties.  It  is 
alK)ut  the  size  of  the  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  very  fertile, 
yielding  rice,  sugar,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  western  side  of  tlia 
island  Iwlongs  to  China;  the  eastern  is  cocupied  by  independent 
savage  tribes. 

IG.  Hainan,  also  belonging  to  China,  is  about  the  size  of  Mani- 
toba. The  interior  is  mountainous.  The  products  are  rice,  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  tropicivl  fruits.  Population,  2,!>00,000.  [For 
the  Philipmiie  Islands,  Borneo,  ami  Sunila  Isles,  see  Mulaiisia.) 

17.  The  Nloobar  Isles,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  vei-y  fertile. 
Tlie  climate  is  liumid  and  unhealthy.    They  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Andaman  Isles,  also  bcionging  to  Great  Britain,  have  a  total 
area  equal  to  Oape  Breton.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  uncivilized  and 
are  few  in  number.     {For  Ceylon,  see  British  India.) 

K.  The  Maldive  Islands,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
400  miles  south-west  of  Hindostan,  comprise  many  groups,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  l)y  a  coral  reef.  Most  of  the  islands  are  cir- 
cular in  form,  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  with  a  lagoon  in  the 
centre.  The  products  are  grain,  bread-fruit  tree,  fig,  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  150,000,  are 
Mohammedans.  They  are  i-uled  by  a  native  prince,  styled  "  The 
Sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Isles,"  who  pays  an  annual  tribxite 
to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

19.  The  Laccadive  Islands,  150  miles  west  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
duce rice,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa,  and  betel-nuts.  The  population  is 
about  7000.  They  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Government  of 
British  India. 

20.  Cyprus  is  situated  in  the  Levant,  or  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1571.  In  1878  the  Sultan  granted  to 
Great  Britain  the  right  to  occujiy  the  island  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  money  payment  and  a  guarantee  to  protect  Turkey  in  Asia 
against  Bussian  ajtgression.  Cyprus  has  an  area  of  about  3700 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  highest  point  being 
6590  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  in  some  parts 
unhealthy.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  products  are  wine, 
cotton,  silk,  wheat,  and  fruit.  Nikotia  (11,.500)  is  the  capital.  The 
island  is  of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  station. 
Population,  180,000. 

V.  Area. — 21.  Asia  is  twice  .as  large  as  North  America, 
•and  incKides  one-third  the  land  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  area  of  Asia  is  17,000,000  square  miles ;  or  it  is  equal  to  n, 
square  of  4123  miles.  The  extreme  length  from  the  Strait  of  Bab 
el  Mimdeb  to  Behring  Strait  is  0900  miles. 

VI.  Surface. — 22.  Asia  presents  great  diversity  of  sur- 
face, varying  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  sea-level, 
ne.ar  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  to  five  and  a  half  miles 
above  the  sea,  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest,  a  peak  of 
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the  Himalayas.     It  thua  furuishes  the  greatest  depression 
and  elevation  known  ou  the  Earth's  surface. 

23.  Central  Asia,  including  nearly  half  the  continent,  con- 
sists of  table-land,  bordered  and  intersected  by  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges.  From  this  highland  region  there  are  three 
general  sloix-s, — the  great  plain  of  Siberia  on  the  north, 
the  extended  plains  of  China  on  the  east,  and  the  more 
abrupt  sontheni  slope.  The  highlamlB  of  Asia  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections — the  wenteni,  highland*,  and  the 
ecutvni  highland*. 

24.  The  western  highlands  comprise  the  table-lauds  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Persia,  jmd  Arabia.  The  principal 
mountains  are,  the  Taurus  and  AiUi-Taurus  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  MmiiUuint  of  Lebanon  in  Syria,  the  Mountains  of 
Artnenia,  the  Caucasus  Jlouniains,  and  the  Elburz  in 
Persia. 

25.  The  Taurus  Mountains  have  an  extreme  elevation  of  13,200 
feet.  The  Muuutaius  of  Armenia  liave  their  culminating'  point  in 
Mount  Ararat  (17,112  feet).  The  hif^hent  point  of  the  Elburz  is  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Deinavend  (21,500  feet),  south  of  the  Caspian  Sen. 
The  Mountains  of  Lebanon  have  an  extreme  elevation  of  12,000 
feet. 

26.  The  eastern  highlands  extend  from  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan  to  the  eastern  coast,  a  distance  of  2800  miles. 
They  include  the  most  elevated  table-land  and  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  the  world.  The  western  extremity  of  this 
highland  region,  the  Pamir  plateau,  from  which  the  moun- 
tain ranges  i-adiate,  is  called  "The  Roof  of  the  World." 
The  principal  table-lauds  are  Tibet  and  the  gi*eat  Desert  of 
Gobi.     The  mouutiiin  ranges  are  :— 

The  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Bolor  Tagh,  in  the  west;  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the 
highland  region;  the  Altai Mountaitis,  forming  the  northern 
border;  the  Kucrdun  and  Thian  Shan,  extending  through 
the  middle. 

27.  The  Himalayas  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world. 
Mount  Eceresl,  the  ctdminating  i><>int,  is  20,002  feet  high ;  and 
more  than  forty  peaks  exceed  23,000  feet.  The  i)a8ses  are  very 
elevated  and  dangerous. 

28.  The  Highlands  of  Tibet,  situated  between  the  Himalaya 
and  Kucniun  Mountains,  consiBt  of  table-land,  mountain  ranges, 
and  elevated  valleys  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
table-land  of  Pamir,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Kiienlun  Mountains, 
has  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet. 

29.  The  Desert  of  Qobi,  on  the  north  of  the  K\ienlun  Mountains, 
is  a  table-land,  having  an  average  elevation  of  3500  feet.  It  is 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  from  500  to  700  miles  in  breadth,  com- 
prising East  Turkestan  and  Mongolia.  The  western  part  is  sandy; 
the  eastern  is  a  stony  desert.  The  KblTigaii  Mountains  are  on 
the  east  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

30.  The  other  important  mountain  ranges  of  Eastern  Asia  are 
the  East  and  the  Wot  Ghauts  in  Hindostan ;  the  Peling  and  the 
Nanling  in  China ;  and  the  Yablonoi  and  Stanovoi  in  the  east  of 
Siberia. 


31.  The  low  plain  in  the  uorth  of  Asia  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  Europe,  comprising  the  greater  jKirt  of  Siberia 
and  Turkestan.  It  is  aeparatcl  from  the  plain  in  the  north- 
east of  Eurojjc  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ca.spian  Sea  are  extensive  tracts  of  country 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  eastern 
IKirt  of  Siberia  is  more  uneven  and  elevu  jd  t'lau  the 
western. 

32.  Volcanoes  are  very  rare  in  Aaii.  ■•■>'*iir.  in  ■.''•''  peninsula  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  islamls,  where  thoy  jrv  xr^MUf.'  Demavend 
is  the  only  active  volcano  in  the  south-web;  .1  Ui.  j  r'-"ion ;  in 
the  eastern  plateau  there  are  but  two,  whiuh  .^.a  in  the  .  .-.i  Shan 
range. 

Eartbquakes  frequently  occur  ht  the  south-west  of  Asia. 

VII.  Bivers.— 33.  The  great  rivers  of  Asia  drain  the 
northern,  easteni,  and  southern  sloi)es  of  the  eastern  high- 
land region.  Those  of  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  are 
among  the  liirgesf,  rivers  in  the  world. 

34.  The  rivent  of  the  north  are  frozen  over  in  their 
lower  course  during  the  greater  ])art  of  the  year,  and  hence 
are  of  little  importance  ju  navigation.  Owing  to  the  sliglit 
descent,  they  liave  sluggish  currents ;  and,  ou  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  spring,  overflow  their  banks,  inundating 
large  tracts  of  country.  The  princiiKil  rivers  of  this  slope 
are,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Letva, 

The  Obi  is  2500  miles  in  length,  the  Tenisel  2900,  and  the  Lena 
2400. 

35.  The  rivers  of  the  eastern  slope,  flowing  through 
fertile  and  iwpulous  countries,  are  navigable  for  Jmndreds 
of  miles,  and  are  of  great  imiwrtiince  to  trade.  The  prin- 
cii>al  are,  the  Amoor,  the  JJoang  JIo,  and  the  Tang-tse- 
Kiang.  ■    ^  .    ,     ,  ' 

The  Amoor  is  2&t0  miles  long ;  the  Hoang:  Ho,  2600 ;  and  the 
Tang-tse-Kiang,  which  is  the  largest  river  in  Asia,  3200. 

36.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  slope  are  generally 
rapid.  The  most  imjwrtiint  are,  the  MeLoiig  or  Cambodia, 
Salwen,  Irrawuddy,  Tsanpn  or  Brahmaputra,  Ganges,  and 
Indus.  The  Godaverg  and  Xerbuddah  are  impoi-taut  rivers 
in  Hiudostau. 

The  Oanges  is  about  1600  miles  long.  It  brings  down  vast  quan- 
tities of  mud,  by  which  an  extensive  delta  has  been  formed  at  its 
mouth.  The  lower  part  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Suuderbunds.  In 
passing  through  the  delta,  the  river  is  broken  up  into  several  channels, 
which  are  much  obstructed  by  moving  mud-banks.  ITie  tide  enters 
by  a  high  wave  called  the  bore,  which  rushes  up  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.  During  the  rainy  season  the  river  over- 
flows its  banks,  inundating  large  tracts  of  country.  Its  greatest 
height  is  over  30  feet  above  the  ortlinary  level. 

Tlie  Ganges  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  and  pilgrims  come 
long  distances  to  bathe  in  its  waters.  In  courts  of  law,  w^itnessea 
who  believe  in  Brahminiam  are  sometimes  sworn  by  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges. 
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The  Indna  i»  1850  niilog  in  length.  It  aliiu  eaten  the  una  by 
various  mouths,  whioli  eiicluse  un  extensive  delta. 

37.  The  livera  on  the  western  dope  of  the  eastern 
highlandti,  as  well  as  some  others  iu  Aula,  do  not  reach  the 
ocean,  but  flow  into  inland  seas  or  lakes,  whose  surplus 
waters  are  removed  by  evajwration.  The  chief  rivers  on 
this  declivity  are  the  Amu-Daria  or  Oxut,  and  the  Sir- 
Daria  or  Jaxartet.  The  Amu-Daria  rises  iu  the  table-l:uul 
of  Pamir. 

38.  The  })riuci]ml  riven  of  western  Asia  are,  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Jorduiu 

The  Eupbrates  has  an  entire  length  of  1750  miles.  It  rises  near 
the  Black  Sea,  and  after  approaching  within  100  miles  of  the  Medi- 
terranean it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  flows  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Its  twin  stream,  the  Tigris,  is  1150  miles  in  length.  The  united 
river  is  called  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  flow  through  a  region  noted  for  its 
early  civilization.  Ancient  Nineveh  was  on  the  Tigris ;  Babylon, 
on  the  Euphrates. 

The  Jordan  is  a  small,  winding  stream,  flowing  southerly  from 
the  Mountains  of  Lebanon.  It  is  noted  for  its  low  valley,  and  for 
its  connection  with  numerous  events  in  Bible  history. 

VIIL  Lakes. — 39.  Asia  has  but  two  fresh-water  lakes  of 
large  size — Lake  Baikal  and  Lake  JlulLash,  both  of  which 
are  in  the  south  of  Siberia. 

Baikal  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  Lake  Superior.  It  is  about  400 
miles  in  length,  and  1280  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  lake  is  very 
deep,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
Trade  between  Russia  and  China  is  carried  on  by  steamers  across 
the  lake. 

Lake  Slr-1-koI,  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  oa  the  table-land  of 
Pamir,  15,600  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  most  elevated  lake 
known. 

40.  The  Sea  of  Oalllee,  an  expansion  of  the  Jordan,  about  14 
miles  long,  and  755  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  noted  for  its 
onnection  with  many  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  It 
is  also  called  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth, 

41.  Salt  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Asia,  some  of  which 
are  of  greut  size.  They  have  no  outlet.  The  princii>al  are, 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Van, 
Oaroomiah,  and  Tengri-Nor. 

42.  The  Caspian  Sea,  four  and  a  half  times  larger  than  Lake 
Superior,  is  tlie  largest  lake  in  the  world.  Its  surface  is  84  feet 
below  the  ocean  level.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Volga  and 
Ural  rivers.  Tlie  Sea  of  Aral  is  supposed  to  have  been  once 
connected  with  the  Caspian,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  150 
miles. 

43.  The  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine,  is  46  miles  in  length  by  10  or  12 
miles  in  breadth.  Its  surface  is  1312  feet  below  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean— the  greatest  depression  known.  Its  shores  are  wild  and 
desolate,  and  its  watei-s  are  very  salt. 

IX.  Soil. — 44.  The  greater  part  of  the  northern  slope  is 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  central  highland  region  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  barren  deserts,  pasture-lands  destitute 


of  trees,  and  snow-covered  mountains.  The  eastern  and 
soutliem  sloijes  are  very  fertile.  The  south-west,  embracing 
Persia  and  Arabia,  consists  largely  of  deserts  and  jiasture- 
lands. 

X.  Climate. — 45.  About  three-fourtlis  of  Asia  lie  within 
the  North  Temperate  Zone ;  the  remainder  is  divided  pretty 
equally  between  the  Torrid  and  the  North  Frigid  Zones. 

In  the  north,  including  the  greater  part  of  Siberia,  the 
winter  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  is  intensely 
cold ;  the  summer  is  liot.  The  central  table-lands  are  cold 
in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  and  nearly  destitute  of  rain, 
except  on  the  mountains.  The  eastern  slo|)e  is  mild  and 
mo-st 

46.  South  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  the  climate  is  u'-i. 
and  very  humid.  The  year  consists  of  a  rainy  season  pa 
dry.  During  the  dry  season  the  ground  is  waterr.'  Ij 
heavy  dews. 

This  portion  of  Asia  lies  within  the  region  of  the  roonsoono. 
When  the  sun  is  north  of  the  Equator,  the  rainy  momv  blows 
froui  the  ocean ;  and  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  Equate.  ^  > 
monsoon  blows  from  the  interior.  Violent  storms  occm  at  i,he 
change  of  the  monsoons.     (See  Physical  Qeoffraptiij,  125.) 

XI.  Minerals.— 47.  Many  parts  of  Asia  are  rich  in 
minerals. 

Gold,  iron,  copper,  and  phitinum  are  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  porphyries,  ir  the 
Altai;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  in  India  and 
Burmah ;  tin  is  found  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula ;  coal, 
in  Asia  Minor,  India,  China,  and  Japan ;  salt  is  abundant 
iu  many  countries. 

The  Koh-i-nilr  ("mountain  of  light"),  one  of  the  most  valuable 
diamonds  in  the  world,  was  found  in  the  year  1550  on  the  banks  of 
the  Godavery.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  native  princes,  but 
now  belongs  to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

XII.  Plants. — 18.  The  vegetation  varies  according  to 
the  temperature  and  humidity. 

Tlie  south  of  Siberia  is  covered  with  forests  of  pines  and 
firs,  but  a  large  jKirt  of  this  country  is  destitute  of  trees. 
L'chens  and  mosses  are  the  chief  vegetation  of  the  north. 

In  tho  central  tivble-lands  the  most  in)])ortant  products 
are  the  grasses,  which  afford  nourishment  to  numerous 
Hocks  and  herds.  Tliere  are  forests  upon  the  mountain 
slojies. 

49.  Tlie  northern  jxirt  of  the  eastern  slope,  embracing 
Mauchooria,  yields  the  products  of  the  Cold  Temperate 
Zone;  the  southern  part,  or  China,  is  in  the  Warm  Tem- 
perate Zone,  yielding  rice,  the  tea  plant,  the  nmlben-y  tree, 
and  cotton. 

50.  The  regions  south  of  the  Himalayas— or  the  central 
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and  pnatem  peninsulas,  untl  t'.o  islnnda  on  the  coast,  embrac- 
ing the  countries  called  the  Eatt  Indies — liaving  a  hot  and 
moist  climate,  yield  the  finest  products  of  the  Torrid  Zone 
in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the  most  important  productn 
are  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  opium,  pepper,  cloves, 
cinnni.ion,  nutmegs,  ginger,  indigo,  and  fin.^  fruits.  The 
forests  cont'  a  ornameatal  and  dye  woods,  teak,  the  caout- 


TIIK  BANYAN   TREE. 


chouc  or  india-rubber  tree,  the  banyan  tree,  bamboo,  and 
many  species  of  palni«. 

51.  The  banyun  i  i  a  remarkable  tree.  Its  wifle-spreadinj,' 
branches  send  out  rjota,  which  wave  in  the  air  until  they  have 
feTown  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground,  when  they  iix  themselves 
in  th''  soil,  and  become  pillars  of  sui)port.  A  single  tree  thus 
spreads  over  a  large  area,  presenting  the  ax>pearance  of  a  grove. 

The  ban)boo  is  a  large  hollow  reed,  growing  from  50  to  80  feet 
high.  Its  stalk  is  used  as  a  building  material,  and  its  leaves  are 
made  into  ropes,  sails,  and  many  other  thing.-i. 

62.  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  are  the  native  regions 
of  many  cultivated  plants  and  flowers,  including  the  grape, 
peach,  pear,  cherry,  fig,  melon,  cucumber,  rose,  and 
tulip. 


Arabia  produces  gums,  spices,  coffee,  and  tropical  fruits. 

XIII.  Animals. — 53.  Asin  suriuisses  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  Earth  in  the  variety  and  size  of  its  wild 
animals.  It  is  also  the  native  abode  of  the  most  useful 
animals.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  civilized 
world  have  been  dei  ived  from  Asiiv,  aa  the  horse,  ass,  ox, 
goat,  sheep,  pig,  cat,  i)eacock,  and  barn-fowl. 

54.  Fur -bearing  animals,  like  those  in  the  north  of 
British  America,  abound  in  the  north  of  Asia. 

Cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  goats  roam  over  the  highland 
plains.  The  yak,  a  species  of  wild  ox,  and  the  Cashmere 
goat,  are  found  on  the  table-lands  of  Tibet. 

55.  The  largest  and  most  formidable  wild  animals  in- 
habit the  forests  south  of  the  Himalayas.  Tlie  most  im- 
pr)rtaut  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  tiger,  hyena, 
orang-outang,  crocodile,  and  large  and  venomous  serpents. 

Tlie  most  important  animals  of  the  south-west  ara  the 
camel,  wild  ass,  antelope,  and,  among  the  binis,  theostiich, 
peacock,  and  bustard. 

XIV.  Inhabitants.— 5G.  The  number  of  the  in- 
hfibitants  is  not  accurately  known.  It  is  estimated 
at  800,000,000,  or  more  than  half  of  the  human 
racu.  According  to  this  estimate,  Asia  has  an 
average  of  47  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

57.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia  belong  to  three  of  the  five 
varieties  of  the  human  family.  The  Caucasian  race  oc- 
cupies the  south-west,  extending  east  to  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  north  to  the  Himalaya  and  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains 
and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Malay  occupies  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  islands  to  the  south ;  and  the  Mongolian 
i.s  spread  over  the  remaining  and  much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  continent. 

.")8.  The  four  principal  religions  of  the  world  originated 
in  Asia.  Christianity,  which  had  its  birth-place  in  the 
west  of  Asia,  has  but  few  adherents  in  this  great  division 
of  the  Earth.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  heathens, 
^bihammedanism  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west ;  Brahminism  among  those  of  India ;  and  Buddhism 
among  the  principal  remaining  portion,  including  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coubinent.  Brahmin- 
Ism  md  Buddhism  inculcate  many  virtues,  and  also  teach  many 
absunl  doctrines.  Among  the  latter  is  the  tmnimii/ratUm  of 
touh,  by  which  it  is  held  that  when  a  person  dies,  he  is  imme- 
diately bom  again,  assuming  some  new  kind  of  existence,  either 
higher  or  lower  than  his  previous  life,  according  to  his  merit  or 
demerit. 

XV.  Divisions. — 59.  Asia  is  usually  divided  into  the 
following  eleven  divisions:  —  Asiatic  Russia,  Turkestan, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia.,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan, 
Jtntish  India,  Indo-C/iina  or  Further  India,  Umpire  of 
China,  Japan.  .....  ... , 

Some  of  the  above  divisions  include  several  independent  States. 
Tlie  French  uso  own  territory  in  India  and  Further  India,  and 
there  are  s'^i'erdl  small  states  in  Further  India. 
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TABULAU  8TATKMENT   OF   C0USTB1E8  OF    ASIA. 


C'ountriw. 


AitlATIc  UUSHIA 

Ahiatic  Xurkkv 

Arabia 

Pkiuia    

WiuitTubkkhtaii 

1'UbT  T'JRKKHTAM 

AFMHANIHTAN 

Ukloocuiktan 

India 

6  J  rSiAM  

f  I  s  Cambuuia,  Cochin-China, 
^•3  [     Anam,  Tonquin 

ClIINKtE  EMI'lltK 

Jai-an 


AreA  tn 
8<i.  Mllm. 


PopuUtlon. 


6,G66,000 
780,OIH) 
9M,U00 
828,000 
300,000 
430,000 
i!79,000 
140,000 

1,378,(K)0 
iJO.lKIO 

I  S.')0,000 

4,1SO,000 
147,600 


17,484,000 

17,000,000 

7,300,000 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

600,000 

267,000,000 

0,000,000 

25,000,000 

404,000,000 
39,000,000 


CitplUl. 


Totiolali,&c. 

Hmyrna,  &c. 

MuKat,  &c. 

Teheran. 

I]okhsra,&c. 

Yarkand. 

CaLul. 

Kelnt. 

Calcutta. 

Bankok. 

Pekln. 
Toklo. 


XVI.  Towns. — GO.  Asia  coutaiiia  many  large  cities.  In 
Cliiuu  there  are  said  to  be  five  citiea  Laving  each  a  {wpulii- 
tioii  of  over  a  inillioii. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  Asia  are  surrounded  with  walls  of 
nuid  or  of  sun-dried  brick.  In  the  west,  tlie  hounes  of  the 
wealthy  ai'e  built  of  stone  or  of  brick,  and  liave  flat  roofs. 
They  usually  have  no  windows  toward  the  street,  but  are 
built  around  an  open  space  or  court,  from  which  they  are 
lighted.  In  the  east,  the  liouses  are  low  huta  of  mud  or 
of  bamboo.  The  streets  of  Asiatic  cities  ai'e  often  so  narrow 
and  crooked  that  carriages  cannot  be  driven  through  them. 

Damascus,  in  Syria,  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world,  having  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  {>S'ee  Genesis 
XV.  2.) 

61.  South-western  Asia  contains  many  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 
Fetra,  the  ancient  capital  of  Idumea,  situated  in  a  valley  called 
Wady  Mousa  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia,  is  one  of  the  ino.st 
remarkable.  Its  remains  consist  of  temples,  houses,  and  tombs, 
cut  out  of  solid  rock  of  beautiful  and  varieit  coloui-s.  Palmyra,  or 
Tadmor  {City  of  Palms),  on  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  120  miles  north- 
cast  of  Damascus,  won  founded  by  King  Solomon.  Its  remains 
comprise  marble  columns,  gateways,  acjueducts,  and  sepidchres. 
In  the  third  century  it  was  the  c.ipit'd  of  the  celebrated  Queen 
Zenobia.  Baalbec,  43  miles  north-west  of  Damascus,  contains 
magnificent  remaiiw  of  ancient  temples. 

62.  The  ruins  of  Nlneveb,  the  capital  of  ancient  Amyria,  extend  many 
miles  along  tlie  Tigris.  For  many  centuries  its  remains  were  covered  over 
with  d^rU  and  earth,  presenting  the  appearance  of  grassy  mounds.  Exca- 
vations were  commenced  in  1843,  by  M.  Botta,  the  Frencli  consul ;  and  the 
work  "■«>'  been  inore  fully  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Layard,  an  English  traveller. 
The  explorations  have  resulted  In  tlie  discovery  of  chambers  of  stone 
iwlaces,  sculptures,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains.  Many  of  these  antiii- 
ultles  have  been  removed  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  along  the  Euphrates,  near  the  present  town  of 
Ilillah,  consist  of  large  masses  of  brickwork  and  mounds.  Its  materials 
have  been  largely  plundered  for  the  constructlcm  of  other  cities.  An  im- 
mense mound,  called  Blrs  Nimrud,  200  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  tower 
37  feet  In  height,  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

XVII.  Industries.— 63.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north 
live  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  those  of  the  arid 
plains  of  the  interior  and  south-west  are  herdsmen  ;  in  other 
parts,   agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.      Some  of  the 


Aniutics  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  cur{)et8,  |)orce- 
lain,  lacquered  ware,  and  carved  ivory  work.  The  manu- 
factures are  mostly  performed  by  hand. 

XVIII.  Oovemment. — 04.  The  want  of  good  govern- 
luent  seriously  affects  the  prosperity  of  most  of  the  countries 
of  Asia.     Absolute  desiwtisni  is  the  most  common  form. 

China  is  the  largest  and  most  jiowerful  of  the  independent 

states  of  Asia  ;  Japan  ia  the  most  progressive.     Russia  rules 

more  than  one-third  of  tho  territory  of  Asia,   luid  Great 

Britain  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  many  comitries  of  Asia  there  ia  no  efficient  central  govern- 
ment. The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  tribes,  eacli  yielding 
obedience  to  its  cluef.  The  roving  herdsmen  are  generally  lawless 
plunderers,  freely  appropriating  any  property  ixissessed  by  thuse 
weaker  than  themselves. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  HAP  OF  ASIA. 

EXERCISE  1.— Point  out  the  coast  waters,  capeB,  lalandi, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  countries  of  Asia,  and  state  tbelr 
position. 

EXERCISE  2.— Draw  a  map  of  Asia. 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA 


C5.  Russia  first  obtained  jwssessions  in  Asia  towcords  the 

end  of  the  sixteenth  century.     She  has  continued  to  extend 

her  bounds,  until  they  now  include  more  than  one-third  of 

the  continent.     Asiatic  Russia  comprises  Siberia,  Caucasia^ 

Armenia,  and  Russian  Central  Asia. 

The  Asiatic  territories  acquired  more  recently  by  llussia  are  the 
Valley  of  the  Amoor  and  Soongaria,  taken  from  China;  i)art  of 
West  Turkestim,  and  Trans-Caucasia,  taken  from  Turkey.  Ad- 
ditional territory  was  actiuired  in  Armenia  in  1878. 

66.  Siberia  is  divided  into  West  and  East  Siberia,    The 

whole  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  vast  plain,  sloping 

gradually  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.      The  western  section  is 

generally  very  level.      The  south-west  consists  of  steppes, 

often  barren  and  incrusted  with  salt,  in  other  parts  yielding 

herbage  for  the  flojl>-s  and  lieixls  of  the  nomadic  tribes. 

There  ai'e  also  some  fertile  agricultural  districts,  especially 

in  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei.     The  central  pai'ts  are  covered 

with  forests  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir,  which  abound  :n  various 

fur-bearing  animals.     The  northern  portion  consists  of  low 

flats,  called  tundras,  covered  with  moss  and  lichens.     East 

Silwria    is    more  rugged  and   elevated.      It  contains  the 

Stanovoi  and  Yablonoi  Mountains. 

The  great  rivers  of  Siberia  are,  the  Ohi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and 
Amoor.    The  lakes  are  Bafhtsh  and  Baikal. 

67.  The  climate  of  Siberia  is  very  severe,  particularly  in 
the  north  and  eiist.     The  frost  penetrates  the  ground  to  a 
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great  depth,  aud  throughout  a  largo  part  of  the  oountry 
only  two  or  three  feet  of  the  Burface  lire  thawed  during  the 
Hhort  Bummer.    The  valley  of  the  Amoor  is  more  temperate. 

68.  The  mlnerftlB  are  important.  The  Ural  Mountains 
contain  gold,  silver,  platinum,  quiuksilver,  copper,  and 
precious  atones. 

69.  Barley,  rye,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the 
aoiithem  valleys.  The  valley  of  the  Amoor  is  a  fertile 
region,  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  A  fertile  grain-jiro- 
ducing  country  lies  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenisei. 


70.  The  animals  include  htarn,  wolvm,  boaverti,  and  otheni 
valuable  for  their  fur.     The  rivers  and  lakeH  abound  in  fiHh. 

The  reindeer  ia  one  of  the  nitrnt  ini|X)rtimt  niiimalM  uf  Siberia, 
With  it  IianiesHcd  to  their  KledgeH.  the  nativeH  Imund  over  the 
wintry  HnowH.  Its  milk  and  flenh  furnish  food,  and  the  akin  id 
mode  into  clothing  and  tonta. 


■.,.-.lH« 

IVINTER  THAVELLIKU   IM  LIBERIA. 

71.  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  number  .ibout  5,000,000. 
Tlio  Kussian  Government  haa  long  used  the  country  as  a 
place  of  banishment  for  criminals  and  all  kinda  of  ]K>litical 
offenders.  A  large  part  of  the  population  consists  of  exiles 
aud  their  descendants.  Many  of  the  criminals  are  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  mines. 

The  Samoyedes  are  a  jmall-sized  race  inhabiting  the  northern 
shores.    They  subsist  principally  on  fish  and  reindeer. 

Towns.— 72.  Omsk  (34,0CO),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om  and  the 
Irtish,  and  Tomsk  (37,000),  on  the  river  Tom,  are  in.portant  cities 
on  the  trade  route  between  China  and  European  Russia.  Tomsk 
has  many  soap  and  leather  factories.  Tobolsk  (20,000)  is  the  place 
to  which  exiles  from  Bussia  are  sent  before  being  distributed 
throughout  the  country. 


73.  Irkutak  (44,000),  on  the  Angara,  in  tha  raudeiice  of  the 
(luvnrnor-Cieneral  of  Kaiitem  iSiberiu.  It  is  situated  on  the  route 
of  trade  between  Ohina  and  Uuiuiia.  Klaohta,  un  the  Chiuew 
frontier,  is  the  emiwrium  of  trade  betw<«n  the  two  countrie*^ 
Tea,  silk,  and  other  goods  are  bniught  on  ounieU  fnnu  China,  niid 
exchanged  for  furit,  leather,  and  wtKilletiN,  Altiimatchin,  in  Chiiin, 
ii>  sejiarated  from  Kiachta  by  neutral  gruiiii.)  280  yards  in  breadtli, 

74.  The  cliief  indufltries  of  Siberia  are  mining,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  agriculture.  Ivory  of  foasil  elephantH  is  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  forms  an  important  iirticlo  of  commerce. 

7&.  Trans-Oancasia  and  Buuian  Armenia  .re  mountain- 
ous countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  be- 
tween th'i  Black  Sea  antl  the  Caspian.  Ellmrz,  the  highest 
I)eak  of  the  Caucasus  range,  is  over  18,000  feet  high.  Mount 
Ararat,  au  isolated  peak  in  the  south,  is  over  17,000  feet 
high. 

76.  Armenia  is  divided  among  three  states— Russio,  Turkey, 
and  Persia— the  three  divisions  moi'tiiig  at  Mount  Ararat.  The 
northern  division  belongs  to  Russia. 

77.  The  greater  part  of  Trans-Caucasia  is  a  beautiful 
fertile  country.  Forests  of  oak  and  beech  clothe  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  Agriculture  is  greatly  neglected.  Among  the 
fruits  are  grapes,  peaches,  figs,  and  apricots. 

78.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  various  races.  The  Cir- 
cassians are  noted  for  their  well-formed,  athletic  bodies. 

Towns.— 70.  Tlllls  (104,000),  on  the  Kur,  is  the  ca\nta\.  It 
manufactures  carpets,  shawls,  Hilks,  and  fii-e-arma,  and  has  a  large 
trade  with  Persia.  Kan  (12,000),  on  a  ploin  COOO  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  noted  for  its  heroic  defence  against  the  Russians  in  18C5, 
conducted  by  General  Williams,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotio.  Erlvan 
is  a  fortified  town.  Baku  is  noted  for  its  naphtha  wells.  Batoum 
is  a  port  on  the  Block  Sea. 

80.  Andent  Colohii,  celebrated  for  the  fabled  expedition  of  the  Argonauti 
in  lesrch  of  the  golden  fleece,  wu  iituated  along  tlie  eaitern  ihores  of  the 
BUckSea. 

81.  Btissian  Central  Asia  is  situated  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  the 
east,  and  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south 
and  Siberia  on  the  north.  Russia  has  gradually  extended 
her  power  over  this  vast  territory  until,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  she  has  brought  the  whole  of  it  under  her  control. 

The  region  includes  Turkestan,  the  States  of  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  aud  Khokan.  Bokhara  and  Khiva  are  aemi-inde- 
pendent  States. 

82.  The  territory  comprises  vast  steppes  in  the  west  and 
north,  too  dry  for  agriculture,  except  where  rivers  afford 
means  6f  irrigation.  In  the  south-east,  near  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  are  well-watered  dis- 
tricts of  great  fertility.  This  fertile  region  is  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  seat  of  agri- 
culture. 
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87.  Bokhara  (70,000),  the  capital  of  the  Khanate  of 
Bukhara,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Turkssfiu.  It  is 
famed  for  its  numerous  mosques  and  Mohammedan 
schools.  It  has  eighty  colleges,  in  which  little  besides 
the  Koran  is  taught.  Balkh  is  a  small  town  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bactria,  which  cover  a  district  20 
miles  in  circumference. 

88.  The  wealth  of  the  nomads  of  Tiirkesti^n 
cousists  in  cattle,  horses,  camels,  and  sheep.  The 
sheep  have  large  fat  tails.  The  niauufactui'es  in- 
clude silks,  cotton,  thread,  shagreen,  jewellery,  and 
fire-arms.  Tl»e  Turconiau  women  make  beautiful 
carpets. 

Russia  has  conHtnicted  a  railway  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  thence  by  way  of  Bokhara 
to  Samnrcand.  Steamers  run  from  the  terminus  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Baku  in  Trana-Caucasia.  Cotton  and  other 
products  of  the  country  are  thus  transixirtcd  to  Russia. 


KIBoniZ  CAPTUHIKO  A  WOLT,      ■ 

83.  The  products  tare  grain,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  tob<acco, 
silk,  melons,  apples,  peaches,  cand  other  fruit.  A  large  part 
of  the  country  is  better  suited  to  grazing  than  to  tillage. 

84.  The  population  consists  of  several  races.  The  Uzbegs 
are  the  most  imfwrtant  of  those  who  have  fixed  places  of 
abode.  The  nomads  of  the  north  are  called  Kirghiz,  those 
of  the  west  T,ircomaiM.  The  latter  are  notetl  robbers,  and 
they  frequentlj'  make  raids  into  Persia  and  otlier  adjoining 
countries,  carrying  off  defenceless  inhabitants,  whom  they 
sell  as  sliives. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  ])rincipal  i*eligion. 

Towns. — 85.  Many  of  the  towns  of  Tuikestan  are  sur- 
rounded by  high  n»ud  walls.  The  houses  are  generally  biiilt 
:  f  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  some 
of  them  not  mo-e  than  three  or  four  feet  across.  The  most 
importtmt  towns  belonging  to  Russia  ai'e,  Khiva,  Kholan, 
TftM-eiiJ,  Marij  hian,  and  Samareand. 

8G.  Khiva,  situnted  in  a  fertilo  dlHtrict  watered  by  iiTih'iition,  is 
a  small  town,  cnnsistin?  oliicfly  of  m\iil  Imts.  Khokan  in  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  surroimded  by  orchards.  TaBhkend 
(121,000)  is  an  inioortant  comniercial  town.  Samaroand  is  a  small 
town,  noted  as  the  capital  of  tlie  great  empire  ruled  by  Tamerlane 
(1370-14G6),  whosj  tomb  it  contains.  Marghllan  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  Russian  Turkestan. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

89.  Turkey  in  Asia  forms  a  piut  of  tiic  Turkish 
Empire,  of  ■which  Constantinople  in  Europe  is  the 
civpital,     {See  European  Turkey,  427,  438.) 

This  portion  of  the  world  is  peculiarly  interesting.    It 

is  the  theatre  of  the  early  history  of  the  human  race,  the 

seat  of  the  most  ancient  empires  of  the  Earth,  and  em- 

bnices  the  countries  in  which  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 

Bible  occurred. 

Various  Turkish  tribes  from  Central  Asia  conquered  the  country 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

90.  The  Asiatic  pos-sessions  of  Turkey  lie  south  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Se.is,  and 
include  the  following  divisions  : — 

Asia  Minor,  part  of  Armenia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  Arabia  ;  and  El-Hasa, 
stretching  along  the  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


ASIA  MINOR  AND  ARMENIA. 

91.  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  consists  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  south- 
western division  of  Armenia  belongs  to  Turkey.  '; 

02.  Asia  Minor,  or  Aula  the  I.eim,  contained  igveral  important  ancient 
States,  as  Lydia,  Ponltm,  and  liiih\inin.  Ancient  Troy,  tlie  overthrow  of 
wlilch  by  the  Greeks  is  described  by  Homer,  was  in  the  nortli-west.  The 
".Seven  Churches  of  Asia"  were  also  in  Asia  Minor. 

93.  On  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  are,  the  ASfiran  Sea,  the  Dar- 
dancUff,  the  Sta  i)f  Marmara,  and  the  Strait  of  Comtantinople.  The 
islan  Is  are,  Ciipriis,  Rhodo,  and  others  in  the  jlCgean  Sea. 

94.  The  interior  is  table-land,  from  2.500  to  5000  feet 
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high,  and  is  ^-euerally  characterized  by  scarcity  of  wood  and 
water. 

95.  The  Tkunu  Honatalna  extend  along  the  south  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  rivers  are  of  great  historic  interest. 

The  Kidl-Innak,  the  ancient  Halys,  is  the  Urgeat  river  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Meandor,  flowing  into  the  JSgean  Sea,  is  noted  for  its  wini  ings. 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  have  their  origin  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia ; 
tlie  Kur,  with  its  tributary  the  Araxes,  flows  easterly  to  the  Caspiau.  lAke 
Van  is  in  the  south  of  Armenia. 

96.  The  climate  ou  the  coasts  of  Asia  Min  n ,  especially 
on  the  south,  is  mild,  and  the  Tegetation  luxuriant.  Among 
the  products  are  olives,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  figs,  and  other 
fruit.  The  highlands  of  the  interior  ai'e  subject  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  <iud  owing  to  the  dryness  of  tlie  climate, 
agriculture  is  priicticable  only  through  irrigation.  Grazing 
is  the  chief  industry.  The  Angora  goat  of  the  highlands 
yields  a  fine  hair,  which  is  made  into  shawls. 

97.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  are  principally  Mo- 
hammedan Turks.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 

Towns.— 98.  Smyrna  (200,000),  on  the  west  coast,  has 
a  iine  harbor,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  commercicol  city. 
It  is  regiirded  as  the  birthplace  of  Homer. 

Aldin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  is  connected  by  railroad  with 
Smyrna,  61  miles  distant. 

Scutari  (30,000),  immediately  opposite  Constantinople,  and  Brusa 
(100,000),  are  important  commercial  cities. 

Slnope  and  Treblzond  are  iwrts  on  t)ie  Black  Sea.  Angora  h 
famed  fur  its  goats.  Tarsus  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul. 
Bodrum  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Halicaniassus,  the  birthplace 
of  Herodotvis.  This  town  contained  the  celebrated  tomb  of 
Mausolus.  Konleh,  '  <^  ancient  Iconium,  manufactures  caipets, 
and  has  ccmsiderable  trade.  Meerschaum  is  obtained  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

99.  Erzeroum  (00,000),  on  an  elevati<m  of  6000  feet,  is  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  city  of  Armenia.  The  trade  between  tlie 
I)orts  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Northern  Persia  passes  through  this 
city.  Erzeroum  is  also  the  halting-station  for  caravans  between 
Mecca  and  Teheran. 

100.  The  exports  of  Asia  Minor  include  figs,  raisins,  gall- 
nuts,  valonia,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  olive  oil,  gums,  opium,  goats' 
hair,  and  skins.    Various  manufactured  goods  are  imported. 


STRIA. 


101.  Syria  is,  historically,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world,  embracing  Si/ria  Proper  and  Pales- 
tine. It  was  added  to  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1517.  It  is 
situated  south  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  Iwtween  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Euphrates. 

Ancient  Phoenicia  comprised  the  northern  portion  of  the 
maritime  country ;  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  southern. 


102.  Tlie  surfiace  of  Syria  concists  of  a  narrow  plain  of 
varying  width  next  the  sea ;  the  mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  near  the  west  side,  continued  southerly 
by  irregulai  hilla  and  low  mountains  ;  and  a  vast  plain  on 
the  east  known  as  the  Syrian  Desert.  Between  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  is  a  beautiful  valley,  anciently 
ciilled  Ccele  Syria,  or  Hollow  Syria,  from  which  the  Litany  or 
LeoiUes  flows  south,  and  the  Oroides  north. 

103.  There  are  many  very  fertile  tracts ;  but.  through  want  of  cul- 
tivation, much  soil  that  was  once  fruitful  is  now  nearly  barren. 
Excepting  the  cold  heights  ui  Lebanon,  t)ie  climate  is  generally 
warm  temi>erate.  Want  of  rain  is  the  chief  natural  defect  of  the 
country. 

The  products  are  grain,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  olives,  grapes,  figs, 
and  other  fruits.  The  mountains  of  Lebanon  were  once  famed  for 
their  majestic  cedars.  Only  a  few  of  these  ancient  trees  now 
remain. 

104.  The  InliabltantB  are  chiefly  T\u'ks,  Arabs,  and  Greeks. 
The  wandering  Arabs  of  the  desert  are  called  Bedouins.  They  live 
by  their  flocks  and  by  plunder.  The  insecurity  of  property  c^ca 
sioned  by  these  robbei's  is  a  serious  obstiicle  to  the  inKsperity  of  t -le 
country. 

105.  The  Maronites  and  Druses  are  two  hostile  comniunitics  inhabiting 
the  Mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  former  claim  to  be  (.'hrlstlans,  denving 
their  name  and  tenets  from  Maron,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
DruBus  are  heretical  Mohammedans,  originating  witli  Hakim,  an  Egyptitm 
who  styled  himself  a  prophet 

Towns.— 106.  DamascUB  (200,000)  is  about  50  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  aurrounJed  by  a  well-watered  and  fertile  jilain 
clothed  with  orchards.  It  was  fonnerly  famed  for  its  sword-blades. 
Traveller  speak  of  the  distant  view  of  the  city  as  most  mcJ  •  ting. 
The  manufactures  and  trade  of  Damascus  are  much  Itsi^ .'.  p'^.tant 
than  formerly. 

107.  Beyrout  (60,000),  in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  fo^r.  ,./  \ 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  the  chief  port  of  Syria.     I;   ;    55  mile<  fiom  ' 
Damascus,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  macadamized  roau.    1. 
has  regular  communication   with  Marseilles  and  Liverpool.    It 
exports  madder,  wool,  silk,   and  olive  oil,  and  imports  cottons, 
cutlery,  and  other  manufactures. 

108.  Aleppo  (120,000),  noted  for  the  beautiful  gardens  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  desert.  It 
has  a  large  tratle  in  cottons,  silks,  skins,  oil,  and  tobacco.  Aleppo 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake  in  1822,  and  20,000  inhabitants 
lost  their  lives. 

109.  Antlocb,  on  the  Orontes,  was  formerly  a  populous  and  beau- 
tiful city.  It  is  now  a  small  place  of  little  note.  Here  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians. 

Tripoli  (30,000)  is  an  important  iwrt.  It  is  noted  for  beautiful 
gar'lens.    Sponges,  finiits,  oil,  and  soap  ai-e  exported. 

Acre  (10,000)  is  a  small  sea-port,  marking  the  southern  limit  of 
atuv'i.i,  ^hrpjcia.     It  is  noted  for  its  numerous  sieges. 

Tjri  ■••iii  ("1(1  jn,  th''  o.  ief  cities  of  Phoenicia,  are  represented  by 
the  small  '.i  tvns  Soor  an.l  Balda. 

Hamab  (30,000)  and  Horns  (15,000),  on  the  Orontes,  are  important 
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PALESTINE. 

111.  r.alestine  is  now  the  most  common  n.ame  of  the 
.iiicient  Land  of  Israel.  The  country  has  Leon  known  by 
various  other  names,  as  Canaan,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

112.  The  Israelites,  under  Joshua,  entered  the  Land  of  Promise 
and  dispossessed  the  original  inhabitants  in  1452  ii.c.  The  country 
was  then  apportioned  amongst  the  various  tribes,  as  shown  on  the 
Map  of  Canaan.     (See  Jo»hua\.  xix.) 

Ill  975  B.C.  the  country  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  shown  by  the  Map  of  the  KiHtidomi  of  Jmdah  and 
Israel.     [See  1  Kings  xii.) 

113.  In  721  B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  broken  up,  and  the 
inhabitants  carried  into  cajitivity,  by  Shalmaneuer,  King  of  Assyria. 
Other  inhabitants  were  placed  in  the  country,  who  were  subse- 
quently called  Samaritans.     (See  2  Kings  xvii.) 

In  606  B.C.  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  were  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  they  spent  a  captivity  of  seventy  years.  In  536  they  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  land,  by  Cyrus,  King  of  the 
Persians.     (See  E:Ta  i.) 

114.  Palestine  became  subject  to  Alexander  the  Great,  ."33  B.r. 
It  then  fell  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Eg^pt,  and  afterwards  to  Antiochus 
of  Syria.  The  inhabitants  were  cruelly  treated  by  the  latter  and 
his  successors ;  from  whose  power  a  family  of  patriots  called  the 
Maccabees,  after  hard  struggles,  delivered  their  country.  {See 
Josiphns.) 

11.5.  The  Romans  annexed  Palestine  to  their  great  empire  about 
63  B.C.,  and  divided  it  into  four  provinces,  Judita,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  Percea  (as  in  the  Map  of  Palestine  under  the  Romans).  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

The  Jews  having  rebelled  against  tlie  Romans,  an  army  under 
Titus  destroyed  their  capital,  Jerusalem,  and  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  70  a.o.     From  this  time  the 


Jews  have  been  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  and  their  ancient 
land  has  been  occupied  by  other  ijeople. 

110.  Palestine  fell  a  prey  to  the  Mohammedans  in  the  year  636. 
The  persecutions  to  which  Christian  pilgrims  wore  subjected  in  the 
Middle  Ages  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe,  and  vast  armies  were  sent  to  resoue  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Mohammedans.  The  expeditions  sent  for  this  puri>ose,  known 
in  history  as  the  Crusades,  had  a  temporary  success;  but  eventuoUy 
the  country  again  fell  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  became  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1517. 

117.  Palestine  is  situated  ou  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  south  of  the  MountairiS  of  Lebanon,  It  is  about  two- 
tiiirds  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  200  miles,  and  the  breadth  100  miles. 

118.  The  surface  of  Palestine  is  a  rugged  table-Iaiid, 
varied  with  irregnlar  nionrt-ains  and  low  plains.  The  high- 
lands are  divided  into  two  distilr-ts  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordp'.,  the  most  remarkable  depressio»»  known.  Lowlands 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth  lie  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  south  this  coast  district  is  called 
the  Plain  of  Pftilulia;  farther  north  is  the  Plain  ofSliaron, 
terminated  at  the  north  by  Mount  Carmcl.  The  Plain  Of 
Esdraelon,  the  battlc-iield  of  Palestine,  extends  across  the 
country  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  at  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  sejjarating  the  highlands  of  Samaria 
from  those  of  Galilee.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  limestone,  i,nd 
the  country  abounds  in  caves,  to  which  frequent  reference 
is  made  in  the  Scriptures. 
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119.  At  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine  in  Mount  Herman,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  9380  feet.  The  other  important  peaks  are 
Safed,  Tabor,  Oerizim,  and  the  Afount  of  Olivti,  The  Mountaiiu  of 
Moab  are  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

120.  The  rivers  are,  the  Jordan,  flowing  from  t)io  Moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  southerly  through  lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Kishon  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Tlie  Jordan,  including  its  windings,  is  about  200  miles  long. 

121.  The  soil  of  Palestine  was  once  very  fertile.  The 
hill-sides,  carefully  terraced,  were  clothed  with  viueyartls 
and  olive  groves,  and  the  valleys  with  grain.  Tlie  terraces 
are  now  broken  down,  and  the  rains  of  centuries  have 
washed  away  the  soil,  leaving  nothing  but  the  gray  rocks. 
Some  of  the  valleys  and  plains  are  yet  very  fruitful ;  the 
riair  of  Philistia  is  especiidly  noted  for  its  fertility.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  not  intense,  except  in  the  valleys.  The 
winters  are  mild.  Scarcity  of  rain  is  the  worst  feature  in 
the  climate. 

122.  The  products  are  grain  of  various  kinds,  olives, 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits.    Large  trees 


OLIVE  TRIE,  FLOWER,  AND  TRVST. 

are  almost  unknown  in  Palestine.    The  most  important  are 
terebinths,  a  few  aged  oaks,  and  an  occasional  palm. 

Wild  flowers  are  profuse  in  spring,  especially  a  white  flower 
cvlled  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  scarlet  snemones,  tulips,  and 
poppies. 

123.  The  inhabitants  include  many  races.  Nearly  all 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Jewish  jwpulation  is  estimated  at 
10,000.    The  settled  inhabitants  live  in  villages  and  towns. 


Lawless  shepherds,  called  liedouins,  wiuider  over  the  country, 
plundering  the  defenceless  who  fall  in  their  way. 

Towns.— 124.  Jerusalem  (28,000),  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  plateau,  30  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  13  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  site,  20S0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  380t)  above 
the  Dead  Sea,  has  deep  ravines  on  all  sides  except  the 
north-west, — the  Valley  of  Gihon  on  the  west,  Hinnom  on 
the  south,  and  Jehoshaphat  or  Kidron  on  the  east.  It  is 
also  divided  into  two  ridges, — Mount  Zion  on  the  west,  and 
Mount  Moriah  on  the  east.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  on  the 
east  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Valley  of  Kidron.  Tlie  most 
important  building  in  the  city  is  the  Mos<jue  of  Omar,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  The  streets  are  rough  and 
narrow,  the  widest  not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  breadth,  and 
frequently  the  houses  project  over  the  street.  Waggoun  are 
never  brought  within  the  city.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  has  four  principal  gates, — Jojfa  Gate,  Bamasoua 
Gate,  St.  Stepheiis  Gate,  and  Zion  Gate, 

125.  Bethlehem  (4000),  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  city  of 
David,  and  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour.  It  contains  a  large 
nionaatery,  built  over  a  cave  called  the  "Cave  of  the  Nativity." 

Bethany  is  a  small  village  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Hebron  (10,000),  IG  miles  south  of  Jenisalom,  is  noted  for  the  cave 
of  Mochpelah,  where  Abraham  was  buried.  The  Mohammedans 
have  built  a  large  mosque  over  the  cave,  which  they  hold  in  great 
veneration. 

126.  Jaffil  (12,000),  the  ai.cient  Joppa,  wivs  the  principal  port  of 
the  Jews.  Its  harbor  is  small  and  iiwecure.  Its  exports  are  soap, 
grain,  and  fruit.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  extensive  and  fruitful 
gardens,  which  are  irrigated  from  wells. 

Oasa  (15,000)  is  in  the  south-weat.  It  trades  largely  in  soap, 
which  is  sent  to  Egypt  on  camels. 

Nazareth  (3000),  north  of  Mount  Tubor,  is  noted  as  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  earth. 

NahlOUB  (8000),  the  ancient  Shecheni,  is  in  a  fertile  ^alley,  clothed 
with  fruit  trees,  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizini.  (Judges  ix. 
7-21.) 

Safed  (riOOO),  elevated  2650  feet,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1837. 

127.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  are  many  ancient  towns  and  ruins, 
as  Bathanyeh,  Knnaw&t,  Bozrah,  Salcat,  and  Edrel,  built  of 
massive  hewn  rock.  Some  of  them  have  a  few  inhabitants ;  otliers, 
deserted  by  man,  are  tl  J  home  of  wild  beasts.  (See  Porter's  Giant 
Cities  of  Bashan,  and  Deut.  iii.) 

128.  The  only  carriage  road  in  Pale  ino  is  that  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  U  Is  very  rocky  and  steep.  The  jiatliway  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jordan  la  Btill  more  steep  and  rocky,  and  travellers  require  the  protection  of 
an  armed  guide  as  n  defence  against  robbers. 


ARABIA. 

129.  Arabia,  according  to  some,  signifies  a  waste,  express- 
ing   the    prevailing    physical    character  of    the    country; 


AUABIA. 
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iicconling  to  othei-a,  it  comes  from  a  word  signifying  a 
wanderer,  in  allusion  to  the  liabits  of  many  of  its  iului1jit;int.s. 
Its  liistory  is  interesting.  Tlie  forty  years' wandeiings  of 
the  Israelites  were  in  the  north-west. 

Mnhammedanisiu  originated  in  the  west  of  Arabia  eirly  In  the 
seventh  century,  and  for  several  centuries  Mohammedan  Ambs 
ruled  all  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  Spain. 

130.  Tlio  coasts  of  Araliia  fire  generally  low  and  .sandy ; 
the  interior  consists  principally  of  a  high  plateau,  bordered 
•with  low  mountain  anges.  A  ridgo  extending  soutlreily 
from-  Palestine,  tenainates  in  the  rocky  p)eaks  of  Horeh 
(8593  feet)  and  Sinai.  Parched  deserts  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior.     There  are  no  large  streams. 

131.  Many  parts  along  the  coast  are  very  fertile,  and  the 
deserts  are  interspereed  with  fertile  oases.  The  heat  of  the 
low  coasts  is  intense ;  on  the  table-lands  it  is  more  temperate. 

A  large  part  of  Arabia  is  within  the  rainless  region  ex- 
tending from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the  east  of  Asia. 
In  other  portions,  rainy  and  dry  seasons  alternate.  Here 
the  water-courses  during  one  season  present  rushing  torrents, 
and  during  the  other  dry  rocky  channels,  called  rcadys. 

132.  A  hot,  suffocating,  and  injurious  wind,  called  the  Hmcym, 
often  blows  from  the  desert.  It  is  of  short  duration,  and  to  es  .'ape 
its  effects  the  inhabitants  cover  their  faces  and  lie  prostrate.  The 
camel  also  kneels  down  and  buries  its  nose  in  the  sand. 


133.  Tliere  uru  no  extensive 
forests  ill  Arabia.  Tliu  moat  valu- 
able trees  ivre  the  date  and  other 
BIHJcies  of  imhuH,  gum  acaciiin,  and 
balsam  trees.  Tlie  desertfl  jjroduco 
succulent  grasses,  and  a  little  ])lant 
called  s(imli,  which  bears  a  small 
red  seed :  the  former  nourisli 
numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  while 
the  latter,  with  dates,  gives  food 
to  the  wandering  Arab. 

The  cultivated  products  are 
coflfee,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
millet,  spices,  and  tropical  fruit.s. 
The  cultivated  districts  recpiiro 
irrigation. 

134.  Wild  anlmalB  are  not  numerous. 
Tlie  deserts  abound  with  wild  asses  and 
ostrictieH.  The  domestic  animals  are 
liorses,  camels,  dromedaries,  »lieep,  an<l 
Koats.  1'he  horses  of  Arabia  are  fiuued 
for  beaiity  and  fleetness. 

135.  The  inhabitants  consist  of 
two  classes, — those  who  live  a  set- 
tled life,  and  the  wandering  tribes,  or  Bedouins,  who  scorn 
being  tied  to  any  fixed  abode. 

The  Arabs  are  the  most  unprogressive  people  in  the  world,  their 
customs  and  modes  of  life  to-day  being  little  changed  fn>m  those 
that  prevails  1  centuries  ago.  They  are  divided  into  tuiies,  and 
have  a  kind  of  patriarchal  government,  the  head  of  the  tribe  being 
styled  emir  or  iheik. 

136.  Arabia  includes  several  political  divisions  with  no 
very  precise  limits.  The  principal  are,  IleJJaz,  Yemen, 
Oman,  and  Xijed. 

137.  Hedjaz,  or  "  the  Laud  of  Pilgrimage,"  embracing  the 
gi'eater  portion  of  the  coast  on  the  Eed  Sea,  belongs  to 
Turkey. 

Mecca  (45,000),  the  capital,  51  miles  from  tin-  sea,  is  in  a  desert 
region.  It  is  noted  as  the  birthjjlace  of  Mohammed  (570  a.  n.). 
Mohammedans  regard  it  as  a  holy  city,  and  all  are  required  to  visit 
it  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  Consequently  the  city  Hwanns  with 
pilgrims,  who  generally,  combining  trade  with  religion,  carry  mer- 
cliandise  to  se'l  on  their  route.  Jedda,  on  the  Ked  Ri'a,  la  tlie  iK)rt 
of  Mecca.  Medina  (15,000),  2.50  miles  north  of  Mtoca,  and  130 
miles  from  the  coast,  contains  the  tomba  of  Mohammed,  his 
daughter  Fatima,  and  of  the  caliphs  Abubeker  and  Omar. 

138.  Yemen,  also  belonging  to  Turkey,  is  in  the  south- 
west. It  produces  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  is  also 
noted  fur  myrrh  and  other  gums. 

Sana  (50,000),  the  capital,  in  a  beautiful  inland  valley,  ha.s  an 
extensive  trade  in  coffee.    Moolia  (0000)  is  a  fortified  ix>rt  on  tlie 
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Ked  Sea.    It  gives  itii  name  to  the  beat  ooiiee,  which,  with  daten 
and  guvaa,  ia  largely  exported. 

139.  Aden  ia  a  small  peninsula  in  the  south-west,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  having  an  area  of  about  eight  square 
miles. 

The  city  Aden  (22,000)  atanJu  in  a  hollow  ^ncloaed  with  rocky 
cliffa.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  ia  ai.  important  coaling 
station  for  steamers.    The  coal  ia  brought  in  vesjela  from  England. 

140.  Oman  is  a  maritime  district  iu  the  south-east.  It  is 
subject  to  the  Imam  or  Sultan  of  Muccat,  whose  territories 
embrace  portions  of  the  coast  of  Peraia  aiul  Eastern  Africa, 

Muscat  (60,000),  the  capital,  is  an  important  port  on  thu  Gulf  of 
Ormuz.    It  exporta  hidea,  horses,  dates,  coffee,  and  pearls. 

141.  Nejed  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  ■"nterior,  ruled 
by  the  Wahabees.  Its  horses  are  said  to  be  Diuch  superior 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  Arabia.  Their  owners  are  greatly 
attached  to  them,  and  refuse  to  sell  them. 

Scattered  through  this  region  are  numerous  oases  covered  with 
date  paluis,'which  are  so  valuable  in  desert  countries. 


PERSIA. 

142.  Persia  was  among  the  earliest  civilized  countries  of 
the  world.  It  retains  but  little  of  its  former  importance. 
In  the  early  pai-t  of  the  present  century  it  was  forced  to  cede 
to  Russia  extensive  territories  west  of  the  Caspian. 

Cyrus,  who  dietl  529  B.C.,  was  the  founder  of  the  Medo-Persian 
Empire,  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the  world  up  to  that  time. 
This  ancient  empire  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  333  B.C. 

143.  Persia  ia  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  .-vnd  the 
Pei-sian  Gulf.  The  greater  piu-t  of  the  country  is  a  level 
table-land,  3000  feet  high,  bordered  oa  the  north,  south-west, 
and  south  by  mountain  ranges.  The  Elhurz  Mountains,  on 
the  north,  have  their  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Demavcnd, 
(21,500  feet). 

144.  About  three-fourths  of  Persia,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  central  and  eastern  portion,  consist  of  an  irreclaimable 
salt  desert.  The  country  near  the  Persian  Gulf  is  hot,  arid, 
and  unhealthy.  Tlie  streams  are  few  and  small,  and  are 
either  absorbed  by  the  desert  or  flow  into  salt  lakes. 

145.  Some  parts  of  Peinia  are  exceedingly  f niitful.  The  country 
between  the  Elburz  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Elburz  is  said  to  be  "  aa  beautiful  as  wood, 
water,  and  a  hot  climate  can  moke  them." 

146.  Tlie  products  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  opium,  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  silk,  oranges,  and  other 
I  fruits. 


The  date,  fig,  i>omegranate>  almond,  and  peach  are  said  to  be 
indigenouB  to  Persia. 
Roses  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  otto  of  roses. 

147.  Horses,  camels,  theep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers.   The  wool  is  of  superior  quality. 

148.  The  Inhabitants  comprise  various  races.  Those  living  a 
settled  life  are  mostly  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians.  The 
nomads  form  the  majority,  including  four  different  races,  of  which 
the  Turcoman  is  the  most  numerous. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  established  and  prevailing  religion. 

Towns,— 149.  The  principal  cities  are,  Teheran,  Ispahan, 
Tabriz,  Bmhire,  Hamadan,  Meshed,  Yezd,  and  Balfrush, 

The  houses  in  the  cities  of  Persia  are  generally  of  one  story,  are 
built  of  mud,  and  have  no  windows  on  the  street,  but  the  interior  is 
often  very  elegant.  At  short  intervals  along  the  narrow  streets 
are  doors  in  the  mud  walls  leading  to  the  court-yards. 

150.  Teheran  (210,000),  the  capital,  is  70  miles  south  of 
the  Caspian.  During  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  the  city 
is  abandoned  by  the  court  and  the  wealthy  inliabitants. 

Ispahan  (60,000)  is  situated  on  a  fertile  r>!ain.  Its  manufactures 
ure  gold  brocades,  velvets,  and  fire-arms. 

T  ibrls  (165,000)  is  an  important  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city.    Meshed  ia  the  holy  city  of  a  Mohammedan  sect, 

Bushira  ia  an  important  sea-port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Hamadan 
is  the  ancient  Ecbatana.  The  ruins  of  PersenoUs  indicate  the  great- 
ness of  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia.  Balfirosb,  Meshed,  and  Tesd 
are  large  cities.  Shlras  is  noted  for  its  rose  gardens,  vineyardK, 
and  nightingales. 

161.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silks,  carpets, 
shawls,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  otto  of  roses,  cut- 
lery, and  leather. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Russia,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
Great  Britain,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  British  India,  by 
way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  British  manufactiures  are  extrnsively 
imix)rted  through  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Internal  ti'ade  is 
carried  on  by  caravans  of  mules  and  camels.  The  chief  exports  are 
dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  pearls. 

152.  The  government  of  Persia  is  a  despotism.  The 
chief  ruler,  who  is  called  the  Shah,  has  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects. 

The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  exercise  nearly  absolute 
]iower  over  those  under  them.  The  i>rinci]>al  checks  against  unjust 
government  are  insurrection,  conspiracy,  and  revenge. 

■  ' •i.I.l- 


AFGHANISTAN, 

153,  Afghanistan  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Turkestan, 
from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  River  Oxus. 
Britisi;  India  is  on  the  east,  Beloochistan  on  the  south,  and 
Persia  on  the  west. 

154.  Afghanistan,  or  Afghan-land,  has  been  the  scene  of  fierce 
wars.  In  183!)  the  British  sent  an  army  into  the  country  to  restore 
the  rightful  sovereign,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a 
usuri)er.     In  1842  three  thousand  eight  hundred  British  troopn 
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and  twelve  thovisand  camp-followers  were  massacred  by  the  natives. 
A  British  army  invaded  the  country  in  1879,  in  consequence  of  an 
insult  offered  a  British  embassy.  A  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
was  soon  effected;  bi^t  the  massacre  of  the  British  resident  and 
his  suite  at  Cabul,  shortly  after,  led  to  renewed  hostilities.  When 
the  British  had  avenged  this  outrage,  they  withdrew  from  the 
country. 

155.  The  surfoce  consists  of  high  table-laud,  traversed 
by  lofty  mountain  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  Extensive  sandy 
deserts  occupy  the  south  and  west.  The  Hindoo  Koosh 
Mountains  separate  the  district  of  the  O^us  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country.  The  Soliman  Mountain!  form  a 
barrier  wall  between  Afghanistan  and  India.  The  moun- 
tains are  cleft  by  deep  ravines  or  passes. 

156.  The  «fl'"<'"«  TriMU,  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  is  remarkable  for 
its  colossal  figures  and  cave-houses  sculptured  from  the  rocks. 
The  Khyber  Pass,  Lading  to  Hindostan,  is  about  30  miles  in 
length,  often  very  narrow,  and  enclosed  with  high  cliffs.  This 
pass  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  British  in  1842. 

157.  Many  favored  sections  along  the  river-valleys  are 
very  fertile.  The  heat  of  summer  in  the  valleys  and  low- 
lands is  intense;  the  winters  in  the  highlands  are  very 
severe. 

The  products  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  millet,  com, 
grapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  The  date-palm  grows  in 
the  deserts.  * 

The  chief  beasts  of  burden  are  camels  and  dromedaries.  The 
sheep  have  fat  tails,  weighing  10  or  12  pounds. 

The  Afghans  are  a  powerfully  made  and  warlike  people,  resem- 
bling the  Jews  in  features.     Their  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 

Towns. — 158.  Gabol  (65,000),  the  capital  and  largest 
city,  is  6400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  over- 
looked by  lofty  heights  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  orchards 
in  its  neighborhood  produce  fine  fruits.  Tlie  outbreak 
against  the  British  in  1841  began  in  Cabul. 

Ohoznee  was  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Jelalabad  is  noted  for  its  defence  by  the  British  in  1842. 

Herat  (50,000)  has  extensive  manufactures  in  wool  and  leather. 
Much  oi  tt.e  caravan  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia 
passes  through  Herat. 

Oandataar,  a  fortified  city,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  intersected  by  canals,  by  which  the  gardens 
and  orchards  are  irrigated.  Considerable  trade  between  Persia 
and  India  is  carried  on  through  Or.ndahar. 

15a,  The  oMef  trade  is  with  India,  China,  Persia,  Turkestan, 
and  Kussia,  conducted  by  caravans.  The  exports  are  asafietida, 
tobapco,  fruits,  carpets,  shawls,  and  horses.  Various  manufactured 
goo<l8  are  imported. 

160.  Tlie  chief  ruier  of  Afghanistan  is  styled  the  Ameer. 

The  position  of  Afghanistan  between  the  Russian  territory  on 
the  north  and  British  India  gives  the  country  great  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  makes  tliese 
Powers  jealous  of  each  other's  influence  over  the  Ameer. 


BELOOOmSTAN. 

161.  Beloochistan,  or  ImhcI  of  tlie  Bdoochees,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Afghanistan ;  on  the  east  by  India ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  Persia. 

162.  Alexander  the  Great,  with  his  army,  passed  through  the 
sputhem  part  of  the  country  on  his  return  from  India,  325  B.C. 
Thousands  of  his  men  perished  in  the  Desert  of  Oedrosia,  from 
fatigue  and  thirst. 

163.  The  general  sarfue,  especially  towards  the  north,  is 
mountainous  and  broken  by  deep  valleys.  There  are  exten- 
sive deserts.  The  coast  country,  called  Meiran,  is  arid  and 
excessively  hot.     The  river-valleys  are  fertile. 

164.  The  Bolan  fara  is  a  narrow  defile  about  60  miles  in  length, 
en  the  route  through  Beloochistan  from  the  Lower  Indus  to 
Afghanistan.  Extreme  height,  5800  feet.  A  railway,  connecting 
Beloochistan  with  British  India,  crosses  this  pass. 

105.  The  products  are  wheat  and  various  kinds  of  grain, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  date-palm 
grows  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts. 

The  jiastures  are  ]X)or.  Sheep  and  g^ts  are  numerous.  The 
dromedary  is  the  most  vy.  .imon  beast  of  burden. 

166.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  comprise 
various  nomadic  tribes  of  rapacious  and  plundering  habits. 

167.  Eelat  (12,000),  the  chief  town,  is  on  an  elevation 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
houdes  are  built  of  mud.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1839.  A  caravan  triide  is  carried  on  between  this  town 
and  India. 

188.  The  exports  are  wool,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  and 
dates.  The  principal  imports  are  British  and  Indian  manu- 
factures. ,  .  ,  t         ' 

The  north-east  is  subject  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  who  is  largely 
under  British  influence.  In  other  par^s  of  the  country  the  various 
tribes  own  no  authority  but  that  of  their  respective  chiefs. 

Beloochistan  is  regarded  as  a  dependent  state  of  British  India. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

169.  This  vast  country  comprises  the  central  peninsula  of 
Asia,  extending  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
including  also  Burma  on  the  east.  It  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  richness  of  its  vegetable  products,  its  large 
wild  animals,  its  beautiful  manufactures,  anl  the  wealth  of 
its  native  princes. 

170.  The  power  of  Great  Britain  in  India  orif?inated  with  the 
British  East  India  Company,  organized  with  exclusive  privileges 
in  the  year  1600.  In  1639  the  Comimny  acquired  its  first  territory, 
consisting  of  about  five  miles  of  coast  where  Madras  now  stands. 
Other  possessions  were  soon  acquired,  large  warehouses  called  fac- 
tories were  erected,  and  { ''e  prosperous  trade  was  extended. 


ASIA. 


THE  HIMALAYAS. 


171.  A  large  part  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  included  in  the 
Mogul  Empire,  which  had  been  established  in  1525.  The  chief 
ruler  was  known  as  the  Great  Mogul.  His  empire  was  divided 
into  provinces  ruled  by  deputies  called  Nabobs,  and  the  provinces 
were  divided  into  districts  governed  by  officers  called  Rajahs. 

172.  In  1G86,  the  agent  of  the  East  India  Company  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  in  his  employ  were  sailing  down  the  Hoogly  river, 
having  been  expellci  from  a  factory  on  the  river  by  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal.  Exhausted  with  the  burning  heat,  they  landed  near  a 
small  village,  and  took  refuge  1>encath  a  large  tree  which  attracted 
them  with  its  friendly  shade.  Pleased  with  the  situation,  they  re- 
solved to  form  a  new  settlement.  Accordingly  a  grant  was  ob- 
tained of  a  small  territory,  and  factories  were  erected,  which  have 
since  expanded  into  the  populous  and  wealthy  Calcutta,  the  capital 
of  British  India. 

173.  In  1756,  Calcutta  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  Nabob 
Suraja  Dowlah.  Many  of  the  English  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
thrust  into  a  close  room  called  the  B/ack  Hoh,  where  most  of  them 
perished  in  a  single  night  fron.  breathing  the  impure  air.  Calcutta 
was  retaken  in  17.57  by  the  distinguished  Clive.  In  the  same 
year  Clive  checked  the  power  of  France  in  India  by  the  battle 
of  Plassey. 

174.  British  power  now  advanced  rapidly ;  nor  was  it  always  by 
the  most  just  and  honorable  means.  Native  princes  were  con- 
quered and  their  treasures  plundered ;  others,  alarmed,  poured  out 
to  the  victors  their  diamonds  and  gold,  as  the  price  of  peace  and 
protection.    Tlie  Mogul  Empire  was  broken  up  by  internal  dissen- 


sions, and  portion  after  portion  was  annexed  to  the  British  terri- 
tones.  The  first  Governor-General  was  Warren  Hastings,  ap- 
pointed in  1773. 

175.  In  1833  the  Company's  monopoly  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
country  was  thrown  ot)en  to  general  commerce.  Th-?  Indian 
Mutiny,  a  rebellion  of  the  native  troops  called  Sepoys,  which  began 
in  1857,  presents  many  tales  of  savage  butchery  and  outrage.  On 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  government  of  India  was  transferred 
from  the  Company  to  the  British  Crown.  In  1877  Queen  Victoria 
assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India. 

176.  About  half  of  ludia,  or  the  triangular  peninsula,  is 
in  the  ToiTid  Zone.  It  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  esist, 
the  Ambian  Sea  on  the  west.  Cape  Comorin  is  the  southeru 
point.  ■■  "  -   •    "    ■/'      '  '  ":  f^' ""'■  r/r^' 

British  India  extends  about  1900  miles  north  and  south,  by  2000 
milos  east  and  weut,  and  includes  an  area  over  one-third  that  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  coast  line  is  about  4000  miles  in 
length.  Tlie  east  coast  is  sometimes  called  the  Camatic;  the  south- 
eastern coast  is  called  the  Coroiiutndel  Coast;  the  south-western,  the 
Malabar  Codst. 

177.  The  surface  in  the  northern  half  of  tlie  country  ia 
greatly  diversified.  On  the  north  are  the  gigantic  and  un- 
rivalled Ilimalayas,  peak  rising  above  peak  far  beyond  <ho 
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liuo  of  perpetual  auow.  The  lower  ridges  ore  often  enveloped 
in  clouds,  on  which  the  higher  summits,  projected  against 
the  blue  sky,  seem  to  rest.     (See  Asia,  27.) 

178.  South  of  the  elevated  region  are  vast  plains,  com- 
prising two  general  slopes — the  basin  of  the  Oanget  inclined 
to  the  south-ecst,  and  the  basin  of  the  Indus  to  the  south- 
west.   The  former  slope  is  much  the  more  extensive. 

179.  The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  an  elevated  table- 
land called  the  Deecan,  which  is  bordered  by  mountain 
ranges, — the  Vindhya  on  the  north,  the  low  Eastern  Oliauts 
on  the  east,  and  the  elevated  Western  Ohauts  on  the  west. 
The  general  slope  of  the  Deecan  is  easterly. 

180.  Tlie  principal  nvers  of  Northern  India  are,  the 
Ounces,  Brahmaputra,  and  hidus,  with  their  tributaries. 
Most  of  the  important  cities  of  India  are  on  these  rivers. 

The  Indus,  Sutlej,  Bavee,  Chenah,  and  Jtlum,  give  the  name  of 
Punjaub,  or  Five  Rivers,  to  the  country  through  which  they  flow. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Deecan  are,  the  Mahanuddy,  Oodaveri/, 
Krishna,  and  Cauvery,  on  the  ea8t;  and  the  Nerbuddah  on  the  west. 
Many  of  the  rivers  are  unnavigable  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  current.    {See  Asia,  36.) 

181.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  especially  the  plains 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Punjaub.  ^  _  -  ' 

The  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges  are  exceedingly  rich  and  well 
cultivated,  sustainin;'  a  dense  population.  South  of  the  Punjaub 
is  the  Indian  Desert,  400  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  breadth, 

182.  The  cUmate  is  tropical,  excepting  in  the  highlands, 
where  there  is  every  variety  of  temperature  according  to 
the  elevation.  The  year  includes  three  seasons, — the  hot, 
from  March  to  June  ;  the  rainy,  from  J  une  to  October ;  and 
the  temperate,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  rainy 
season  is  occasioned  by  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  south- 
west monsoon.       -'';  :    ■'      '■;''   ■^^'':       '  *  ■ 

183.  The  minerals  are  iron,  coal,  tin,  copper,  gold,  dia- 
monds, rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  precious  stones. 

184.  Tlie  vegetation  varies  from  the  tropical  profusion 
of  the  moist  lowlands  to  the  alpine  plants  of  the  higher 
mountain  slopes. 

Among  the  trees  are  teak,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  bamboo,  banyan, 
and  many  Bi)ecies  of  palms.  At  the  height  of  11,000  feet  the  trees 
are  dwarfed;  and  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  is  found  at  the 
height  of  1.5,000  feet.  The  low  region,  called  the  Sunderbund», 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  is  covered  with  almost  impenetrable 
thickets. 

185.  The  agricultural  products  include  rice,  cotton, 
jute,  silk,  sugar-cane,  opium,  indigo,  maize,  wheat,  millet, 
coffee,  tea,  and  various  kinds  of  fniit. 

186.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  India.  Tea  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Assam.  The  cinchona.  Introduced  from  South 
America,  yields  a  valuable  product.      India  ranks  next  to  the 


United  Stated  as  a  cotton-producing  country.  Opium  is  one  of 
the  most  important  products.  Other  leading  products  are  wheat, 
millet,  and  oil-seeds,  as  sesale,  linseed,  and  castor-oil. 

187.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  including  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  buffalo,  tiger,  panther,  leopard,  and  many  others. 
Tiger  hunting  in  the  jungles  or  thickets  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds  is  a  dangerous  and  exciting  sport.  The  elephant  is 
often  tamed  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

188.  The  inhabitants  number  over  267,000,000,  or  about 
seven  times  the  population  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Euro- 
pean portion  of  the  population,  chiefly  of  British  origin, 
numbers  about  90,000.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Hindoos.  There  are  many  Mohammedans,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal  and  the  Punjaub.  Buddhism  has  many 
votaries  in  Burma,  Assam,  Bhotan,  and  Ceylon. 

Tlie  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  superstitious  and  cruel  pagan 
system.  Tliey  worship  imaginary  gods,  as  Brahma  and  Vithnu ; 
also  the  Ganges  and  variotis  animals.  The  British  Government 
hoH  prohibited  many  of  their  horrible  practices.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  when  a  man  died  to  bum  his  widow  on  a  funeral  pile ; 
and  women  threw  their  children  into  the  Ganges,  believing  that 
they  would  thus  please  their  god. 

An  imi>ortant  feature  of  Hindooism  is  the  division  of  the  people 
into  "^our  castes, — the  Brahmins  or  priests,  holding  the  highest 
rank,  the  soldiers,  the  merchants,  and  the  common  laborers.  The 
caNtt's  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry  or  e  /en  eat  together,  and  no 
one  can  rise  above  the  station  in  which  he  was  born. 

Divisions.— 189.  The  British  Empire  in  India  is  made 
up  of  two  classes  of  states  : — 

(1.)  Those  that  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, embracing  nearly  three-foUrths  the  whole  territory. 

(2.)  The  Native  States,  governed  by  native  chiefs,  who 
acknowledge  allegiance  and  pay  tribute  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

190.  British  India  is  divided  into  the  following  ei^ht 
Provinces : — 

Bengal,  the  North-  West  Provinces,  the  Punjaub,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Bombay,  Madras,  Burma,  and  Assam. 

101.  Bengal  lies  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Gangeo,  The 
Nortb-West  FrovlnoeB  are  on  the  north-west  of  Bengal,  along  the 
Upiier  Ganges.  The  Punjaub  embraces  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Indus.  The  Central  Frovlncei  are  on  the  south-west  of  Bengal. 
The  Province  of  Bombay  is  situated  along  the  Lower  Indus  and 
the  Arabian  Sea.  It  has  excellent  harbors.  The  Province  Of 
Uadras  is  situated  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula.  With  a  coast-line  of  over  1700  miles,  it  does  not 
IMSsess  p  good  natural  harbor.  Aaaam  embraces  the  country  along 
the  middle  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  It  is  the  'most  noted  tea- 
growing  district  in  India.  Burma  extends  easterly  from  Assam 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  borders  of  China. 

192  The  former  kingdom  of  Burma  wu  anneied  to  the  British  poneuions 
in  1S86,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  Brltiah  India.  The  Irrawaddy  ii  a  great 
commercial  highwajr  of  the  country.  Its  delta  is  a  rich  rlcegrowing  dlatriot. 
Bhnmo,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  700  milea  from  the  sea,  has  rich  mines  of 
mby  and  Jnde.    The  other  leading  products  are  teak,  rubber,  and  petroleum. 
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Towns.— 193.  British  India  has  sixty  towns  with  a 
population  of  more  than  50,000.  The  eight  largest  are 
Calcutta  (870,000),  Bombay  (773,000),  Madras  (406,000), 
Lucinow  (261,000),  Benaret  (200,000),  PattM  (170,000), 
Ddki  (173,000),  Hyderabad  (365,000). 

194.  Oalcntta,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Bengal  ami 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  is  situated  on  the  Hoogiy, 
100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  a 
great  commercial  city.  It  has  many  churches,  mosques, 
Hindoo  temples,  and  pagodas.  The  })art  of  the  city  occupied 
by  "Europeans  has  magnificent  public  buildings  imd  fine 
dwellings ;  but  many  of  the  houses  of  the  natives  are  built 

]  of  mud  or  of  bamboo,  coveretl  with  mats. 

Moonhedabad,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  has  a  lar^  trade. 
I  Ber*mpore  ia  a  noted  mission-Btation,  14  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
I  Fatna,  on  the  Ganges,  has  an  extensive  trade  in  rice,  opium,  and 
indigo. 

195.  Allahabad  (148,000),  the  capital  of  the  North- West  Prov- 
inces, is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  It 
is  thronged  with  pilgrims,  who  come  here  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 

I  the  sacred  river. 

I  Benaies,  on  the  Ganges,  has  important  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  shawls,  muslins,  and  dia- 
monds.   It  is  accounted  by  the  Hindoos  the  most  holy  city  in  the 

'  world.    Within  the  city  are  about  900  mosques  and  1000  pagodas. 

I  The  city  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  many  of  whom  come  to 

;  die  within  itp  precincts.     Huge  Brahmin  bulls,  regarded  as  sacred 

I  by  the  Hi/dooa,  roam  at  will  through  the  streets. 

I  Agra  (160,000),  on  the  Jumna,  is  un  important  city.  It  was  for 
over  one  hundred  years  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  is 
noted  for  a  beautiful  mausoleiun  of  white  marble.  Cawnpore 
(151,000),  on  the  Ganges,  is  noted  for  the  massacre  of  the  English 

I  in  1857  by  Nana  Saib.  Fnrrackabad  (62,000),  on  the  Ganges,  is 
an  important  commercial  city.  Laoknow,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Ganges,  is  noted  for  its  defence  under  Greneral  Havelock  against 
the  sepoys  during  the  mutiny,  and  the  final  relief  of  the  garrison 

;  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

I      196.  Lahore  (149,000),  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  is  a  fortified 

I  city.  Hooltan  (68,000),  an  important  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city,  is  noted  for  its  ruins  of  ancient  cities  that  occupied  the 

I  same  site.  Amrltsar  (152,000)  is  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  city, 
with  extensive  trade  and  manufactures  of  cottons,  silks,  and  shawls. 

i  It  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  visited  by  many  pilgrims. 

i  Feahawnr  is  a  fortified  town,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber 

'  Pass,  Delhi,  on  a  branch  of  tho  Jumna,  was  once  a  magnificent 
city,  many  monuments  of  which  it  still  retains.    The  heir  of  the 

:  Mogul  resided  here  as  a  pensioner  iintil  the  close  of  the  late  re- 

I  hellion,  when  he  was  banished  for  his  uhare  in  the  mutiny.    Meerut 

j  (100,000)  is  noted  as  the  place  where  the  mutiny  began  in  1857. 

I  Rampoor  (74,000)  is  a  mud-built  town.    Hurdwar,  on  the  Gan- 

{  ges,  is  a  sacred  city,  and  is  noted  for  its  great  anmial  fair,  attended 
by  250,000  traders  and  pilgrims. 

I  197.  Nagpore  (98,000),  the  capital  of  the  Central  Provinces,  ia 
situated  in  a  iwampy,  unhealthy  district.     Most  of  its  inhabitants 

!  live  in  thatched  mud-huts.     Tlie  manufactures  consist  of  silks, 

I  cottons,  and  articles  in  coppctr  and  brass. 

j      198.  Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Bombay,  is 
I  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name.     It  is  strongly 


fortified,  has  a  sui)erior  harbor,  and  carries  on  an  immense 
tratle  with  Great  Britain  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Its 
ex|K)rts  are  cotton,  shawls,  opium,  coffee,  jiepper,  ivory,  and 
gums. 

The  island  of  Eleplianta,  celebrated  for  its  cave-temples  cut  out 
of  solid  rock,  is  seven  miles  from  Bombay.  Surat  (113,000)  is  noted 
as  the  place  where  the  East  India  Company  erected  its  first  com- 
mercial establishment.  Ahmedabad  (127,000)  was  once  considered 
the  finest  city  in  Hindostan.  It  has  splendid  and  richly  ornamented 
temples  and  mosques.  Poonali  (129,000)  has  many  visitors  in  the 
rainy  season,  on  account  of  its  healthful  climate.  Hyderabad,  near 
the  Indus,  is  the  chief  city  of  Sind,  and  has  important  manufac- 
tures.    Kurraobl  is  a  sea-port  of  Sind. 

199.  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  co.a8t,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Madras.  It  is  situated  on  a  surt-beaten 
shore,  without  a  harbor.  Large  vessels  lie  in  the  road- 
stead, between  which  and  the  shore  goods  and  passengers  ai*e 
conveyed  in  boats.  During  a  storm  it  is  impossible  to  land, 
and  vessels  are  obliged  to  run  for  tlie  open  sea.  Madras 
lu  3  a  very  large  trade,  exporting  coffee,  rice,  and  cotton. 

Tanjore  (54,000),  180  miles  south  of  Madroe,  has  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures.    It  is  noted  for  its  great  pagoda  or  heathen  temple 

TrlohinopOly  (84,000)  is  also  a  manufacturing  town  and  a  military 
station. 

Arcot  was  the  former  capital  of  the  Camatic.  Callottt,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  was  the  first  iiort  visited  by  Vosco  de  Gama  in  1498. 
It  was  fonnerly  noted  for  its  calicoes  and  for  its  great  commerce. 

200.  Rangoon  (134,000)  is  an  importont  port  in  Lu  na.  It 
exports  rice,  teak-timber,  cotton,  ivory,  and  shellac.  Rangoon 
is  noted  for  it3  pagodas,  temples,  and  images.  Moulmein,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  is  a  healthy  and  pro8])erous  city.  The  houses  of 
the  natives  are  built  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  Mar- 
taban is  a  small  place  near  Moulmein.  Merg^ul  is  a  port  on  Mergui 
Island. 

201.  Ctowbatl,  on  the  Brahmaputra,  is  the  principal  town  in 
Assam.    Mandalay  is  the  capital  of  Burma, 

202.  The  chief  pursuits  in  Hindostan  are  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  The  Hindoos  excel  iu  the  manufacture  of 
shawls,  carjiets,  silks,  and  muslins.  '  '    i  .  =  i      «  , 

The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  opium,  indigo,  jute, 
tea,  cofifee,  wool,  pepper,  ivory,  silk,  and  shawls.  Various  manufac- 
tured goods  are  imported.  Cotton  goods  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  imports.  More  than  half  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.     The  opium  trade  with  China  is  very  important. 

203.  Railways  intei'seot  the  country,  connecting  nearly  all  the 
large  cities.    Over  16,000  miles  are  now  in  operation. 

Oovemment.— 204.  The  Supreme  Qovernment  of 
India  is  vested  in  the  Viceroy  or  Governor-General,  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  six  membei-s. 

In  atldition  to  the  ordinary  members  of  Council,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  is  member  extraordinary.  The  laws  are  mode  by  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  consisting  of  the  Executive  Council  and  twelve 
additional  members.  The  government  of  British  India  is  under  the 
general  oversight  of  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  who  is  styled 
Secrrtarn  of  State  for  India. 
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Each  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  counoil  to  inanaf^e 
its  local  affairs.  The  provinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  less 
connection  with  the  central  government  at  Calcutta  than  the  other 
provinces. 

206.  The  nrenua  is  about  •282,000,000.  The  army  comprises 
ftbout  72,000  £uropean  troops  and  in2,000  native  soldiers. 


■'I' 


NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA. 


206.  The  Native  States  of  India — that  is,  the  states  ruled 
by  native  princes— include  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
country.  They  number  about  eight  hundred  iu  all,  but 
many  of  them  are  very  small,  only  about  two  hundred  being 
of  any  imiwvtauce.  They  arc  usually  chtssed  as  Dependent 
States,  governed  by  princes  more  or  less  subject  to  British 
control,  and  IndvpeiuiinU  State*. 

DEFEMSBNT  STATES. 

207'.  Oaslunere  consists  of  an  elevated  valley  of  the  Himalayas, 
5500  'eet  above  the  sea,  and  the  surrounding  mountain  slopes.  The 
valley  is  about  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Tlio  high 
]uoui\tain  wuIIh  surrounding  the  cor.ntry  have  but  few  passes,  anu 
none  that  will  admit  wheeleil  vehicles.  The  valley  of  the  Jhehun 
is  the  only  practicable  road  into  the  country  during  the  winter.  The 
fields  are  watered  by  irrigation.  Rice  is  an  important  product. 
The  inhabitants  number  about  200,000.  They  are  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  shawls,  leather,  and  otto  of  roses. 

Sirlnaffar  (40,000),  the  capital,  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  the 
Jhelum. 

208.  Hyderabad,  o.'  the  Nizani't  VomiiiioM,  occupying  a  central 
portion  of  the  Ueccan,  has  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  miles. 
It  has  a  deep  block  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  It  was 
fonnerly  famed  for  diamonds. 

Hyderabad  (200,000)  is  the  capital.  Qolconda  is  s  small  place  where 
diamonda  were  cut  and  polished.  Aurungabad  (60,000),  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Aurnngielte,  the  la>t  Mogul  Emperor,  contains  many  mosques. 
Ellora  has  remarkable  cave-temples. 

209.  Indore,  or  the  Holkar's  Dominions,  lies  north  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains.    Owallor  is  a  neighboring  state. 

Rajpootana  includes  a  number  of  states  on  the  east  of  Sind.  A 
large  part  of  the  country  is  desert. 

210.  Cocbin  and  Travancore  are  fertile  states  along  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Mysore,  the  former  dominion  of  Hyder  AH  and  liis  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  is  under  direct  British  control. 

211.  Oujerat  is  a  large  and  fertile  state  north  of  the  Gtdf  of 
Cambay.     Cotton  is  the  staple  protluct.    The  climate  is  unhealthy. 

Outoh  is  a  peninsula  on  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutoh.  On  the 
north  and  east  is  a  low  region  called  the  Runn,  covered  by  the  ocean 
during  the  south-west  monsoon ;  at  other  times  it  is  dry. 

Baroda  (140,000)  is  a  large  commercial  city  In  Gujerat.  Cambay  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  importance. 

INDEPENDBMT  STATES. 

212.  Nepaul,  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
hn«  an  area  nearly  equal  to  th.it  of  England  and  Wales.  The  poj>- 
ulation  is  about  2,000,0(X).  Tiie  surface  is  varied,  embracing  some 
of  the  loftiest  {teaks  of  the  Himalayas,  broken  by  deep  valleys. 

Katmandoo  (60,ooo)  is  t)to  capital. 

213.  Bbotan,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas  and  west  of 


Assam,  has  an  area  of  about  10,800  square  miles.  It  is  a  rugged, 
mountainous  country.    The  religion  is  Buddhism. 

2l4.  The  French  Pouesilona  in  India  are,  Vhandema{/ort,  on  the 
Hoogly  ;  Yanaon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uodavery  ;  Fondicherry ; 
Kanhal ;  and  Mahi, 

216.  The  PortugneM  PoiMstlona  are,  Ooa,  Daman,  and  the 
Island  of  Din,  on  the  west  coast. 


CEYLON. 

216.  Ceylon  is  an  impoi-tant  island  on  the  south-west  of 

Hiudoatan,  from  which  it  is  8epor.ated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 

and  Folk's  Strait.    The  distauce  from  the  mainland  is  about 

CO  miles. 

217.  Ceylon  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1802,  hj  the  Dutch,  who  had, 
about  one  hundred  and  flftjr  jrears  previously,  taken  it  from  the  Portuguese. 

318.  Tlie  island  has  an  area  of  25,364  square  miles.  The  surface 
consists  chiefly  of  undulating  plains  of  great  fertility,  varied  with 
mountains  from  0000  to  8000  feet  high. 

219.  The  climate  ix  more  agreeable  than  on  the  main- 
land, the  heat  being  less  intense.     The  soil  is  very  fertile. 

220.  The  vegetation  of  Ceylon  is  very  luxmiont.  There 
arc  several  sjiecies  of  jmhn,  including  the  focoa-palm.  Satin- 
wood  and  many  other  kinds  of  timber-trees  abound  in  the 
forests.  The  underwoo<l  includes  many  kinds  of  flowering 
shrubs,  and  the  trees  are  richly  festooned  with  climbing 
plants  and  cpi]>l>yt«8. 

221.  The  agricultural  products  include  rice,  cocoa-nuts, 
tea,  coffee,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruit. 

222.  Ceylon  has  long  been  celebrated  for  Its  rlob  genu,  among  which 
are  sapphires,  rubles,  garnets,  and  amethysts.  The  iiearl-flshery  in  the 
Gulf  uf  Manaar  has  also  yielded  great  wealth. 

223.  The  wild  animals  include  the  elephant,  deer,  humped  ox, 
and  wild  boar.  There  are  many  kinds  of  birds,  some  of  which  are 
noted  for  their  1)eautiful  plumage,  others  for  the  richness  of  their 
song.     Crocotliles  are  numerous. 

224.  The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races.  The  greater 
number  are  called  Singhalese.  Some  of  the  natives  of  the 
interior  are  very  degraded,  living  in  the  jungles,  and  sleep- 
ing in  caves  and  hollow  trees.  The  total  population  is  about 
2,900,000. 

225.  Colombo  (110,000)  is  the  capita!.  Trlnoomalee,  on  the  east 
coast,  has  a  superior  harbor.  Kandy,  in  the  interior,  is  the 
ancient  capital. 


INDO-OHINA, 


OR,    FURTHER    INDIA. 


226.  This  gi-eat  country  comprises  the  eastern  peninsula 
of  Asia  between  the  Riy  of  Bengal  and  the  China  Sea,  and 
includes  several  political  divisions.  The  interior  is  not  well 
known. 
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The  narrow  Malay  Feninaula  approaches  nearly  to  the  Equator. 

227.  The  whole  country  has  u  southerly  slope.  The 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Irrawaddy,  Saliceii,  Meinam,  and 
Mekong  or  Cambodia.  These  rivers  are  of  great  importance 
as  grand  highways  through  the  country  ;  they  also  abound 
in  iiah.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  floating  houses, 
live  entirely  upon  the  rivers. 

228.  The  Climate  resembles  that  of  British  India,  but  is  more 
humid.  The  north-east  monsoon  brings  rain  to  the  east  coast,  the 
south-west  monsoon  to  the  west  coast.  The  eastern  coast  is  sub- 
ject to  a  violent  wind  called  the  typhoon. 

229.  The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  The  forests 
yield  teak,  ebony,  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  eag^e-wood, 
bamboo,  ratan,  betel-nuts,  gutta-percha,  gamboge,  and 
india-rubber.    There  are  many  kinds  of  palms. 

230.  The  agricultural  products  are  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  ciuuamon,  and  silk.  The  fruits  include 
bananas,  mangoes,  and  bread-fruit.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources are  poorly  developed. 

231.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  including  the  elephant,  tig^er, 
leopard,  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  India-ox,  deer,  boar,  crocodile,  and 
various  kinds  of  monk'jys.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  excel- 
lent fish. 

232.  The  InluUtants  of  '*  'V:,y  Peninsula  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  and  are  generally  Mohi  i-'-v-ians.  The  Mongolian  race  and 
Buddhism  prevail  throughc  '  .:  .  rest  of  the  country.  Pagodas,  or 
idol  temples,  are  numerous,  and  religious  festivals  are  observed 
with  great  display  and  ceremony. 

233.  The  chief  political  divisions  of  Indo-China  are,  the 
British  Pouessioru,  Siam,  the  French  Poggesaions,  and  a  few 
small  native  states. 

The  British  Possessions  comprise  Burma  and  the  Straits 
Settlemmts.  The  French  Possessions  include  Cochin-China, 
Cambodia,  Anam,  and  Tonquin. 

234.  The  Independent  States  occupy  the  interior,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Shan  States,  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  bordering  on  China. 

235.  The  Straits  Settlementk:  comprise  Malacca,  in  the 
south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  Province  Wdlesley,  on  the 
west  coast;  and  the  neighboring  islands  Svigapore  and 
Penang.  The  whole  territory  forms  a  Crown  colony.  Sev- 
eral adjoining  native  states  are  under  British  protection. 

236.  Malacca  is  a  low,  swampy  district,  having  a  population  of 
about  90,000.  Its  tin-mines  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Its  agricultural  products  include  rice,  spices,  and  tapioca. 

237.  Province  Wellesley  is  a  small  maritime  district,  about  45 
miles  in  length.    Its  products  are  rice,  sugar,  tapioca,  and  pepper. 

238.  Singapore,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  mainland,  has  an  area  of  206  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  121,000,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
Chinese. 

The  town  of  Singapore  (100,000),  the  capital  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 


It  is  a  port  of  call  for  steamera  passing  through  the  strait.  It  is 
the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Indo-China.  Its  docks 
are  always  crowded  with  shipping. 

239.  Puumg  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  Province  Wellesley,  having  an  area  of  107 
square  miles.  The  population,  including  Wellesley,  is  about 
170,000. 

Oeorcetown  (25,000)  is  the  principal  town. 

SIAM. — 240.  This  country,  situated  on  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  and  east  of  Burma,  is  in  size 
about  one-half  larger  than  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
populatfon  is  varioiuly  estimated  from  six  to  eleven  millions. 

241.  The  Melnam  is  sometimes  called  the  Nile  of  Siam,  because, 
like  the  Nile,  it  annually  overflows  its  banks,  and  leaves  a  rich  de- 
posit of  mud.  The  Kekonff,  a  much  larger  river,  flows  along  the 
eastern  border. 

242.  The  Siamese  are  fond  of  music,  rich  dress,  and 
ornament.  They  cut  off  all  their  hair  except  a  tuft  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  are  given  to  ceremony,  and  crouch  and 
crawl  upon  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors. 
Tliey  regard  white  elephants  with  superstitious  reverence. 

The  country  is  well-watered  and  fertile,  but  badly  cultivated. 
The  principal  products  are  rice  (the  chief  food),  spices,  and  teak- 
wood,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 

243.  Bankok  (from  400,000  to  600,000),  on  the  Meinam, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  capital.  About  half 
the  inhabitants  ate  Chinese,  who  carry  on  most  of  the  trade. 

On  account  of  inundations  from  the  river,  the  houses  are  raised 
on  piles  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  upon  the  river  in  floating  houses  made  of  bamboo  and  palm 
leaves.  The  palace  of  the  king  is  very  large,  and  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  It  furnishes  accommodation 
for  the  numerous  wives  of  the  king,  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  and 
the  white  elephant. 

244.  Under  the  constitution  of  1874,  the  king  is  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  a  Supreme  Council  of  State. 

245.  The  French  Province  of  Oochin-Ohina,  occiipying 
the  delta  of  the  Mekong,  is  a  well-watered,  fertile  countrj'. 
A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  protected  from  inundation  by 
dikes,  which  are  said  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
those  of  Holland.  The  chief  product  is  rice,  which  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 

246.  The  population  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000,OCiO,  of  which  2000  are  Europeans  and  50,000  Chinese. 

247.  Saigon,  the  capital,  is  a  strongly-fortified  port.  It  is  con- 
nect^ by  rail  with  Mytho,  on  one  of  the  main  arms  of  the  Mekong. 

248.  Cambodia,  principally  under  French  ontrol,  is  a 
flat  fertile  country  on  the  lower  basin  of  the  Mekong  River, 
above  the  delta.  The  products  are  rice,  cotton,  betel,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo.  The  estimated  population  is  from 
1,600,000  to  1,800,000.  It  contains  a  large  lake,  100  miles 
in  length,  swarming  with  fish. 
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249.  The  country  contaiiis  magnificent  ruins  of  a  former 
civilization,  including  cities  and  temples.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  a  temple  called  Angkor  Wat. 

250.  Pnompeng,  the  principal  town,  has  conaiderable  trade  with 
Saigon. 

261.  Tonqulii,  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Qulf  of  Ton- 
quin,  became  a  French  possession  in  1884.  The  products 
are  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  fruit,  and  tobacco.  The 
minerals  are  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 

252.  The  population  of  Tonquin  is  estimated  at  ^,000,000, 
of  which  about  400,000  are  Eoman  Catholics. 

253.  Hanoi,  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  its  streets  are 
paved  with  marble. 

254.  Anam,  on  the  east  of  the  Qulf  of  Tonquin,  is  a 
French  Protectorate.  The  chief  products  are  cereals,  cin- 
namon, cotton,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Rice  and 
fish  form  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

255.  Hui,  the  capital,  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  coast.  The 
citadel  is  occupied  by  French  troops. 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

256.  China  is  the  moat  important  native  state  on  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Tt  has  a  history  extending  back  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  can  boast  of  an 
earlier  civilization  than  any  other  existing  nation.  But  in 
modern  times  the  country  has  made  little  progress  in  science 
and  art,  and  has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

257.  China  has  experienced  many  revolutions  and  changes  of 
dynasty.  Kublai  Khan,  the  great  Mongoltan  conqueror,  became 
maeter  of  the  country  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Marco  Polo,  a  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  siient  seventeen  years 
at  his  court,  and  on  his  return  gave  to  Europe  the  first  authentic 
account  of  China. 

The  Manchoo  Tartars  conquered  China  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  established  the  present  dynasty.  In  recent  times  bands 
of  insurgents,  called  Taepings,  endeavored  to  establish  a  new 
government ;  but  they  were  finally  suppressed  in  1866. 

25a  To  protect  themaeWes  from  inTMton  by  the  Tartan,  the  Chinese, 
about  220  B.C.,  built  a  great  wall  along  their  northern  frontier.  This 
wall,  which  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  about 
1400  miles  in  length.  It  is  made  of  earth  faced  with  stone  and  brick,  varies 
in  height  from  15  feet  on  the  mountains  to  SO  feet  on  the  plains,  and  has  a 
thickness  of  26  feet  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at  the  top. 

259.  The  Chinese  Empire  embraces  over  one-fourth  of 
Asia,  and  includes  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  The  Empire  consists  of  China  Proper,  Tibet, 
East  Turkatan  or  Kaihgaria,  Mongolia,  Mancliooria,  Sun- 
garia,  and  Corea.  ,.     ;         v 


CHINA  PBOPER. 

260.  China  Proper  is  the  most  important  division  of  the 
empire.  It  ia  situated  in  the  warm  temperate  region  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  Asia. 

261.  The  BUrfitce  ia  varied.  In  general  the  west  ia  moun- 
tainous, the  south-east  is  hilly,  and  the  north-east  consists 
of  a  great  plain.  The  riven  are  magnificent.  Besides 
many  smaller  streams,  it  has  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tae-kiang. 

262.  The  Hoang-ho  drains  a  territory  equal  to  about  one-fifth 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Tang-tse-klang  drains  a  still  larger 
area,  and  is  better  suited  to  navigation.  It  flows  through  a  very 
fertile  and  populous  country,  and  has  many  large  cities  on  its  banks. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  900  miles,  and  for  small  vessels  1500 
miles. 

263.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  is  cultivated  with 
great  care. 

In  order  to  add  dignity  to  agriculture,  the  Emperor,  attended  by 
his  officers  of  state,  at  a  grand  annual  festival,  ploughs  a  furrow 
and  sows  some  seed ;  and  in  each  province  the  governor  performs 
a  like  ceremony. 

264.  The  agricultural  products  are  millet,  rice,  tea,  siiK, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat,  and  fruits  of  tropical  and 
temperate  climes.  The  cocoa-nut  and  other  kinds  of  palm, 
and  the  bamboo,  flourish  in  the  south. 

Tea  is  cultivated  principally  on  the  hill  slopes  in  tlie  north  of 
China.  The  shrub  grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  but 
under  cultivation  it  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  Iieight.  The 
Iieculiar  flavor  of  tea  is  developed  by  the  drying  aid  roasting  to 
which  the  leaves  are  subjected. 

265.  The  inhabitants  of  China  belong  to  the  Mongolian 
race.  They  have  less  muscular  strength  than  Europeans  ; 
and  the  women  are  of  small  size,  and  have  small  feet,  caused 
by  compression  in  youth. 

The  Chinese  show  great  respect  to  old  age,  and  they  are  noted 
for  ancestor-worship.  Tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  their 
forefathers  are  carefully  kept,  and  used  in  religious  service.  In 
their  social  life  the  Chinese  are  excessively  polite,  and  press  upon  a 
visitor  things  which  it  would  be  very  uncourteous  for  him  to  accept. 
Their  women  are  treated  little  better  than  slaves. 

Schools  and  books  are  numerous  in  China,  and  many  of  the  sciences  arc 
studied.  The  Chinese  language  is  very  ancient,  and  difficult  to  foreigners. 
The  written  language  has  a  distinct  character  for  every  word. 

The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
arts  of  making  gunpowder,  paper,  and  porcelain,  with  silk-weaving  and 
printing,  long  before  the  Earopeans. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  Buddhists,  and  pagodas  or  Idol  temples 
are  numerous  ;  but  much  liberty  is  allowed  in  religious  matters. 

266.  Buddhism,  introduced  into  China  from  India,  has 
long  been  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  declining,  and  its  temples  are 
falling  into  decay.    The  educated  classes  are  believers  in 
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the  doctrines  of  Oonftaoios,  who  lived  about  five  hundred 

years  before  the  ChriHtian  era. 

The  prinolplM  Ua«hl  by  Confadoi  do  not  raoofniM  •  pcnon*!  Ood  u 
the  Crwtor  >nd  GoTanor  of  tba  world ;  bnt  th«7  Ineoloate  mtaj  Important 
virtaei,  M  Induitrjr,  iobrlaty,  and  modeity,  and  thajr  anjoln  tba  nacauitjr  of 
unlvan*!  adamtlon  and  the  duty  of  AUal  obedience  to  the  emperor. 

Towns. — 2C7.  China  haa  many  large  cities,  llieir  popu- 
lation ia  not  accurately  known.  The  population  of  Pekin  is 
variously  estimated  from  000,000  to  1,660,000. 

S!68.  Paktn,  the  capital,  situated  100  miles  from  the  sea,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high,  thick  wall,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,— tho 
No-rtKem  or  Taiiar  City,  and  the  SoiUhtrn  or  Chinete  City.  The 
two  divisions  are  separated  by  a  wall.  The  northern  city  contains 
the  imperial  palace,  the  residences  of  the  nobles,  temples,  govern- 
ment offices,  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds.  The  southern  city  is 
occupied  by  traders  and  business  men.  Tten-tsln  (050,000),  the 
port  of  Pekin,  is  noted  for  the  treaty  signed  here  in  1868  between 
Great  Britain  and  China. 

2C9.  Canton  (1,600,000),  on  t,he  Pearl  River,  70  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  a  great  commercial  city,  exporting  tea,  silk,  and  other  pro- 
ducts.   A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  boats  on  the  river, 

KanUn  (150,000),  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  nankeen  cloth.    The  Taeping  insurgents  cap- 


I'OSCELAtll  TOWEU  AT  NANKIN. 

tured  the  city  in  1853,  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  and 
destroyed  the  celebrated  Porcelain  Tower,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  city. 

Ningpo  (200,000)  and  Swatow  are  the  headquarters  of  Protestant 
missions.  Hang-chow,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  is 
noted  for  tlie  manufacture  of  silks. 

270.  Sbanghal  (355,000),  Ningpo,  Foo-chow  (630,000),  Amoy,  and 
Canton  are  the  chief  ports  for  foreign  commerce.  Hankow  (775,000), 
on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  600  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  great  river-port, 
from  which  large  cargoes  of  tea  are  exported. 

271.  Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the  principal 
occupations,  and  are  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill. 


The  Chinese  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  (often  called 
ehina-warc),  silk,  nankeens,  embroidery,  lacquered  ware,  and  carved 
ivory  work. 

The  chief  •zporta  are  tea,  silks,  and  various  manufactured  goods. 
The  Imports  are  iron,  steel,  glass,  opium,  cottons,  wooUenH,  and 
ale. 

Internal  commerce  is  promoted  by  the  rivers  and  numerous 
canals.  The  Imperial  Canal,  extending  from  Hang-chow  northerly, 
660  miles,  is  the  longest  canal  in  the  world. 

272.  The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism.  The 
army  is  very  large,  but  quite  ineffective  when  opposed  to  a 
European  force. 

FORMOSA  AMD  BAIXAM. 

273.  These  islands,  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  belong  to 
China. 

Formosa  has  an  area  of  about  16,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,000.  It  yields  rice,  sugar,  pine-apples,  cinnamon,  and 
other  tropical  products.  The  eastern  part  of  the  inland  is  occupied 
by  independent  savage  tribes.  Hainan  has  nearly  the  same  area, 
and  yields  similar  products. 

HOMO  KOMO. 

274.  This  island,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  or 
Pearl  Biver,  was  ceded  to  Qreat  Britain  by  China  in  1842. 
It  haa  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
160,000.  It  has  a  superior  harbor,  and  is  used  as  a  military 
and  naval  station  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce. 
Victoria  (140,000),  the  capital,  is  a  thronged  commercial 
j)ort. 

The  small  peninsula  of  Kowtoon,  opposite  Hong  Kong,  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1861. 

276.  Macao  is  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  island  Hianp-Shan, 
west  of  Hong  Kong.    Population,  80,000. 


8T7BJEOT  TEBBITOBIES  OF  CHINA. 

276.  Tibet  consists  of  high  table-land  and  mountain 
ridges  between  the  Himalaya  and  Kuenlun  mountains. 

The  table-lands  of  Tibet  are  from  two  to  three  miles  high. 
The  only  roads  to  India  on  the  south  lie  through  deep  rivvines  in 
the  mountains. 

277.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  the  winters  are  in- 
tensely cold.  The  products  of  the  warmer  valleys  are  the 
grain  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  plains  are 
suited  only  to  grazing. 

The  yak  or  grunting  ox,  the  Cashmere  goat,  and  the  bhoral  are 
among  the  important  animals.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  large  sheep, 
and  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden  used  in  carrying  goods  across 
the  Himalayas. 

278.  Buddhism  has  its  chief  seat  in  Tibet.  The  high 
priests,  or  twin  popes,  called  the  Dalai-Lama,  and  the 
Bogdo-Lama  or  Tesho-Lama,  reside  there. 
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271).  Lmu  ur  Uiau  (20,000)  in  tho  uapital,  and  tho  plaoe  of 
reaidenoe  of  tho  ChineKe  Vic«roy.  It  in  the  sacred  city  of  Bud- 
dhi*t«.  The  Buddhint  templeH  are  richly  adorned  with  gold  an<l 
works  of  art,  and  fllle<l  with  imogeN.  In  and  near  the  city  are 
several  monastericH,  in  which  the  myHteries  of  Buddhism  are  taught. 
The  Dalai-Lama  resides  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Botala,  near  the 
city.    Sblgatn  is  the  residence  of  tho  Bogdo-Lttma. 

280.  The  chief  eruploynteut  iu  Tibet  couBists  iit  the  rear- 
ing of  ftheep  anil  goats.     WooUena  are  manufactured. 

The  chief  trodo  in  with  Cliina,  and  is  conducted  by  caravans. 
Gold  is  an  ini|iortant  eximrt, 

281.  EMt  Turkestan,  aUo  •  ailed  Kashgaris  and  Ohinese 
Turkestan,  is  situated  between  the  Kuenlun  and  Tliian 
Shau  Mountains.  The  eastern  portion  is  included  in  tho 
Desert  of  Gobi.  ■    '     ,     ^^ ,         . 

Tlic  HtreainH  wliich  originate  in  tlie  mountains  and  flow  into  land- 
l(x;ked  lukos,  render  many  of  tho  valleys  very  fertile.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  who  are  engaged  either  in 
agriculture  or  the  caravan  trsAe,  There  are  also  many  Mongol 
herdsmen,  who  wander  ovfr  the  country. 

282.  Yarkand  (120,000)  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce,  and  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  Chinese  governor.  Kasbgar,  towards  the 
west,  the  former  capital,  is  a  very  ancient  city. 

An  extensive  caravan  trade  is  carried  on  through  Yarkand, 
between  China  and  West  Turkestan. 

283.  Mongolia  lies  north  of  China  Proper,  and  is  princi- 
pally within  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  It  is  nearly  destitute  of 
rain,  has  a  short  warm  summer  and  a  long  cold  winter. 
Vegetation  is  very  scanty.  Grazing  is  the  chief  occupation. 
The  inhabitants  have  no  fixed  dwellings,  but  move  from 
place  to  place,  seeking  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  in 
which  their  sole  wealth  consists. 

284.  Malmatohln  is  a  small  town  in  the  north,  opposite  Kiachta, 
on  the  RuHsian  frontici'.  Here  the  Russians  and  Chinese  exciiange 
goods.    Oorga  is  the  seat  of  the  Mong^ol  Lama. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  country  are  the  ruins  of  Karokorum,  the 
capital  of  Ghengis  Khan,  the  great  Mongol  conqueror. 

285.  Manchooria  is  situated  on  the  east  of  Mongolia  and 
south  of  the  Amoor  River.  Nearly  half  the  country  is  now 
occupied  by  Russia.  The  western  and  southern  parts  are 
mountainous  and  densely  wooded.  The  valley  of  the 
Sungari  is  a  fertile  plain,  yielding  millet,  barley,  oats,  and 
tobacco. 

286.  The  inhabitants  are  not  nomadic,  but  have  a  fixed 
place  of  abode,  and  cultivate  the  soil. 

287.  Moukden  (200,000),  the  Manchoo  capital,  is  a  walled  city, 
contains  the  Emperor's  summer  residence,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Viceroy.    Klrln  is  a  large  city. 

288.  Oorea  is  a  large  peninsula  between  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is 
rugged  and  mountainous.    The  climate  is  humid  and  the 


soil  ia  moderately  fertile.     Agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.    The  valleys  yield  rice,  tobacco,  millet,  and  jute. 

280.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  from  8,000,000  u> 
10,000,000,  are  Buddhists.  They  have,  however,  littlci  re- 
gard for  religion,  and  hold  the  priests  in  contempt, 

200.  Baottl  (200,000)  is  the  capiUl.  Neither  temples  nor  priests 
are  allowed  within  the  city.  Paper  is  an  im|iortant  manufacture. 
The  drug  ginseng  is  largely  exported  to  China. 

201.  Tho  goyenunent  is  a  despotic  ntonarchy,  tributary 
to  China. 


JAPAN. 

292.  Japan,  or  Land  of  the  Riting  Sun,  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive country  of  Asia.  The  Empire  is  made  up  wholly 
of  islands  on  the  east  coast,  the  total  number  of  which  in 
said  to  be  over  three  thousand.  The  principal  islands  arc 
Hondo,  Shikoku,  Kius/iiu,  and  Vezo. 

203.  The  history  of  Japan  is  said  to  extend  back  to  (J(iO  ii.c, 
and  during  this  ix^riod  of  over  2500  yews,  its  sovereigns  have  hatl 
un  unbroken  succession  in  the  same  family,  the  present  emperor 
being  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  line. 

294.  Japan  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  tho 
year  1642.  In  1540  the  .Jesuit  missionary  Francis  Xavier  arrived 
with  a  Ixind  of  priests,  and  in  a  few  years  their  converts  numbered 
nearly  two  millions.  PVarful  persecution  soon  arose.  In  10.37, 
thirty-seven  thousand  persons  wore  put  to  death  in  a  single  day. 
The  priests  and  all  other  foreigners  were  expelled.  Decrees  were 
made  that  no  native  should  go  abroad,  and  that  those  then  absent 
should  not  return  on  pain  of  death.  To  signify  their  hatred  and 
utter  rejection  of  Christianity,  the  annual  ceremony  of  trampling 
on  the  cross  was  instituted. 

295.  At  the  some  time  trade  with  foreigners  was  prohibited, 
excepting  only  the  Chinese  and  Dutch.  The  Dutch  were  restricted 
to  two  ships  annually,  which  were  confined  to  the  port  of  Nagasaki. 
Even  here  trade  was  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  harbor,  and 
no  strancfor  was  allowed  to  enter  the  town. 

These  restrictions  were  rigidly  enforced  until  1854,  when  the 
ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakododi  were  thrown  open  to  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Commodore  Perry, 
who  entered  tho  port  of  Yokohama  with  a  squad;on  of  war  vessels, 
(ireat  Britain  and  other  European  nations  obtained  similar  priv- 
ileges, and  various  ports  are  now  open  to  general  trade.  Foreigners 
are  still  prohibited  from  trading  in  the  interior. 

f%.  Since  the  policy  of  isolation  was  abandoned,  Japan  has 
mode  unparalleled  pr3grres8  in  civilization.  The  government  has 
been  completely  remodelled ;  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  have 
been  constructed ;  a  system  of  public  education  has  been  established ; 
light-houses  have  been  built,  and  many  other  improvements  have 
been  introduced. 

297.  As  in  several  other  features,  Japan  resembles  Great 
Britain  in  having  great  commercial  advantages  in  her  many 
excellent  harbors. 

298.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  mountainous, 
some  of  the  mountains  rising  above  the  snow  line.    Fusiyama, 
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ail  «xtiuct  volcano,  has  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1S,()00 
feet.    There  are  many  active  volcanoca 

299.  The  mU  ia  fertile  and  carefully  cultivated. 

300.  The  ollnuta  ia  humid,  and  varies  from  warm  tem- 
perate in  the  aouth  to  cool  temperate  in  the  north.  The 
ialanda  are  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  are  sometimes  vis- 
ited in  tlie  summer  months  by  violent  cyclones. 

301.  The  islands  are  like  Great  Britain  in  being  rich  in 
minenlB,  including  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  porcelain 
earth,  and  sulphur, 

302.  The  vegeiation  embraces  almoot  every  variety  of 
the  sub-tropical  and  temperate  re^'ions.  The  native  trees 
include  the  palm,  tree-fern,  bamboo,  the  lacquer-tree,  oak, 
chestnut,  and  maple. 

303.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  pursuit  The  leading 
products  are  rice,  wheat,  millet,  barley,  tea,  sugar,  and  silk. 

304.  Japan  has  few  domestic  animals,  such  as  sheep, 
oxen,  and  horses.  Hence  the  country  is  poorly  supplied 
with  such  important  articles  as  wool,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  leather.  Human  labor  has  also  to  perform  the  service 
rendered  by  oxen  and  horses  in  other  countries 

306.  The  population  numbera  about  the  same  as  that 

of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Japanese  have  finer  features  than  the  Chinese,  and  they  are 
the  most  progreoHive  oi  the  Mongolian  race.  Women  have  a 
higher  social  position  than  in  China,  but  they  are  kept  in  seclusion. 
Ak  a  general  rule  the  people  are  honest,  coiu'teous,  and  intelligent. 
Education  is  making  rapid  advance.  Many  young  men  of  the 
country  have  been  educated  in  England  or  in  the  United  States. 
Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  reUgion.  Through  the  efforts  of  mis- 
aionnries,  Christianity  has  made  much  progress. 

306.  Tokio  (1,100,000),  the  capital,  has  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion on  the  east  coast  of  Hondo.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  two-wheeled  carriages,  called  jimriithat, 
drawn  by  men,  take  the  place  of  cabs. 

Tokohama,  18  miles  south  by  rail,  has  a  g^x>d  harbor,  and  is  the 


port  of  Tokia    Foreign  merchants  make  this  town  their  head-  { 
quarters. 

^.  BotO  (Miako)— 300,000 -in  a  tea-growing  district  in  the  i 
south  of  Hondo,  has  important  silk  manufactures,  and  is  noted  as  ' 
a  seat  of  refinement  and  art.    It  has  many  Buddhist  temples,  one 
of  which  has  a  bronse  statue  of  Buddha,  DO  feet  high. 

Osaka  (480^000)  is  a  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
surrounded  by  a  populous  tea-growing  country. 

KacaMikl  (40,000),  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Kiusiu,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  coal  mines,  is  an  important  coaling-station. 

Hakodadl  (47,000),  a  treaty  port  of  Yezo,  has  a  good  harbor.        , 

1 

308.  The  most  important  mannfltctures  of  Japan  are 
porcelain,  laoquer-ware,  paper,  and  silks.  The  implements  I 
used  in  almost  all  departments  of  industry  are  of  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  kind.  The  farmers  have  no  carts ;  the 
spade  is  used  instead  of  the  plough  ;  and  grain  is  ground  by 
hand-mills. 

309.  The  chief  exports  are  silk,  tea,  lacquer,  camphor, 
earthenware,  copper,  and  rice. 

The  foreign  trade  is  principally  with  Great  Britain,  the  | 
United  States,  and  France.    Commerce  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable lestriction.    Foreign  vessels  are  ailmittod  only  to 
certain  ports,  known  as  treati/  porti. 

310.  The  gOTemment  of  Japan  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  Legislature  comprises  two  bodies — a  House  of 
Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

311.  The  KnrUe  Islands,  situated  on  the  north-east  of  Yezo, 
were  obtained  from  Russia  in  exchange  for  the  Japanese  part  of 
Saghalien.    They  are  valuable  chiefly  for  furs. 

312.  The  Loo  Ohoo  Isles,  situated  on  the  south  of  Japan,  are 
very  beautiful  and  fertile,  yielding  rioe,  millet,  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  pine-apples,  and  oranges.  They  have  a  total  area  equal  to 
that  of  Cape  Breton,  and  a  population  of  170,000.  They  are  tri- 
butary to  Japan. 

BZBR0I8E.— Find  the  dlfliarence  of  time  between  Canton  and 

8t  John,  New  Bmiuwiek. 
QUEBTIOKB.— (L)  What  part  of  Asia  is  most  hnmid,  and  why  t 
(2.)  On  what  eanses  does  the  absence  of  rain  on  the  taUe-lands 

of  Central  Asia  depend? 
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A  FBI  C  A. 


ANIMALS  OP  AFRICA. 


1.  History. — 1.  In  civilization  and  power  Africa  ranks 
the  lowest  among  the  great  divisions  of  the  Earth.  Egypt 
and  Carthage,  on  the  Meditei'raneau  coast,  were  leading 
nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  never  advanced 
beyond  the  lowest  barbarism.  Great  progress  liaa  been 
made  in  South  Africa,  through  the  colonization  of  Cajje 
Colony  by  the  English.  • 

2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  western 
coi>  0  Bouth  of  Cape  Nun  was  wholly  unknown  to  Europeans. 
.T)niing  that  oentury  the  Portuguese  explored  the  coast,  until 
finally,  in  148(5,  Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1497,  sailed  around  the  Cape  ami 
opened  up  a  new  route  to  the  East  Indies. 

S.  A  large  part  of  the  interior  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 
During  the  p  <t  hundred  years  many  travellers  have  exposed  Uitin- 
Relves  to  great  hardshipH  and  dangers  in  exploring  different  parts 


of  the  countrj'.  Some  of  the  chief  difliculties  encountered  in 
travelling  in  the  interior  are  hostility  of  the  natives,  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  cntir  j  want  of  means  of  conveyance,  and  ferocity  of 
the  wild  beasts. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  travellers  who  have  exjjlorcd  different 
parts  of  Africa  are  Bruce,  Park,  Deiiluam,  Clappertoii,  Lander, 
Kichardson,  Barth,  ^foffat,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant, 
Baker,  Cameron,  and  Stanley. 

II.  Position. — 4.  Africa  is  a  great  peninsula,  connected 
with  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  72  miles  in  breadth.  It 
has  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  the  Rec'  Sea  and  Indiiiu 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 

Africa  lies  pretty  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator,  and  is 
principally  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Lat.  37°  aC  N.-34°  W  S. ;  long.  IT  32'  W.-Sl"  2^  E. 

III.  Form.— 6.  In  outline  Africa  is  pear-sliaped,  with  an 
indentation  on  the  west,  and  a  projection  on  the  cast.    A 
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liue  drawu  east  and  west  ^jetween  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and 
Cape  Guardafui  gives  a  triangle  on  the  south,  and  an  oval 
on  the  north. 

IV.  Coast. — 6.  Africa  is  noted  for  the  regularity  of  its 
coast-line.  In  this  feature  it  resembles  South  America,  and 
contrasta  strongly  with  Europe. 

The  chief  coast  waters  are  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Oulf  of  Cubes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  on  the  north;  the 
Gtdf  of  Suez,  Red  Sea,  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  Gulf  of  Aden, 
Mozambique  Channel,  and  Delagoa  Bay,  on  ae  east;  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on 
♦he  west. 

V  The  coast-line  of  Africa  is  estimated  at  16,000  miles.  The 
Strati  of  Gibraltar  at  the  narrowest  part  is  12  miles  in  width. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  deeply-penetrating  seas,  the  interior  of 
Afri!,a  is  nearly  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

8.  The  most  important  capes  are  CeiUa,  Bon,  Ouardafui,  Delgado, 
Corrientet,  Agulhat,  Good  Hope,  Lopez,  Palmas,  Verde,  Blanco,  and 
yun. 

Oenta  is  a  high  promontory  oppoaitfl  the  Sock  of  Gibraltar  In  Europe. 
These  promontories  were  anciently  called  the  Pillara  of  Htrculta, 

9.  The  principal  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are 
Madagascar,  the  Mascarenes,  Comoro,  Zanzibar,  Amirante, 
Seychelles,  and  Socotra,  on  the  east ;  St.  Helena,  Ascension, 
Annobon,  ^t.  Thomas,  Princes,  Fernando  Po,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeiras,  on  the  west. 

10.  Madagascar,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Mozambique 
Channel,  250  miles  wide,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  on  the  globe. 
It  is  about  1000  miles  in  length,  and  its  area  is  228,550  square  miles, 
or  equals  a  square  of  478  miles.  The  coast  is  low,  swampy,  and 
unhealthy,  A  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  interior,  havh. 
an  extreme  height  of  10,000  feet.  Tho  products  are  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, rice,  cocoa-nuts,  and  various  tropical  fruits.  Thfr  inhabitants, 
computed  at  3,500,000,  belong  principally  to  the  Malay  race.  The 
government  is  a  monarchy.  Tananarivo  (100,000),  in  the  interior, 
is  the  capital,     Tamatave  is  the  chief  commercial  town. 

11.  The  Masoarenes  include  Bourbon  or  lUunion,  Mauritius,  and 
Bodriguez. 

Bourbon  has  belonged  to  Fran-^e  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Its  area  is  about  765  square  i.iiles.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, with  lofty  volcanic  peaks.  The  island  is  subject  to  terrific  hurri- 
canes, and  is  very  unhealthy.  The  pr  )duot8  are  sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  tropical  fruit.  The  popi.^a?ion  is  about  164,000.  St. 
Denis  is  the  capital.  The  small  islandb  St.  Marie,  Mayotte,  and 
Jffotsi  Bi,  near  Madagascar,  are  dependencifc.\ 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  belongs  to  CT.-<;at  Britain,  having 
been  taken  from  France  in  1810.  The  area  is  about  708  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  varied  with  mountains,  fer  ile  valleys,  and 
plains.  The  climate  is  delightful.  The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
rice,  maize,  and  coffee.  Popalation,  369,000.  Many  of  the 
laborers  on  the  sugivr  plantations  are  coolies  from  India. 

Port  Louis  is  the  capit'd.  Bodriguez,  300  miles  east  of  Mauritius, 
is  a  dependency. 

12.  The  Comoro  group,  with  the  exception  of  Mayotte,  are  under 
a  native  government. 

Zanzibar,  25  miles  from  the  mainland,  is  48  miles  in  length,  and 


from  15  o  30  miles  in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  The 
climate  id  tropical;  products,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  sugar,  cloves, 
and  rice.    Population,  200,000.    Chief  town,  Zanzibar  (100,000). 

The  Amirante  and  Seycbellea  are  groups  of  small  ishuids  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain. 

Boootra,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  Area,  about  3000  square  miles.  It  yields  aloes  of  the 
finest  quality.    Population,  4000. 

13.  St.  Helena,  about  1200  miles  from  the  west  coast,  belongs  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  noted  as  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon  I.  It 
is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  is  principally  a  rude  mass  of  rock. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  island  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Population, 
4500. 

14.  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  Island  belong  to  Portugal.  Total 
area,  450  sq.  miles.    Population,  21,000.    Coffee  is  the  chief  export. 

15.  Fernando  Po  and  Annobon  belong  to  Spain.  Fernando  Fo  is 
about  45  miles  in  length,  and  has  mountains  I  ,000  feet  high.  The 
climate  is  vary  hot  and  unhealthy. 

16.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  3£0  miles  froi.  Cape  Verde,  belong 
to  Portugal.    There  are  ten  principal  islands,  having  a  united  area 
of  about  1650  square  miles.     They  are  (.jnerally  mountainous. 
Fogo,  nnc  of  the  ^i^oup,  has  a  volcano  over  9000  feet  high.     The  | 
products  are  sugar,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  and  tropical  bruits.  ' 
Population,  111,000.    St.  Vincent  is  noted  for  its  fine  harbor.  | 

17.  The  Canaries,  formerly  called  the  Fortunate  Isles,  beloi<g  to 
Spain.  There  are  seven  principal  islands,  with  a  united  area  of 
2800  square  miles.  They  are  mountainous  and  volcanic.  Teiier- 
iffe,  the  largest  of  the  group,  contains  an  extinct  volcano,  called 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,182  feet  high.  The  chief  products  are 
sugar,  oil,  wine,  and  the  cochineal  insect.  Population,  288,000. 
Capital,  Santa  Cruz,  on  Teneriffe. 

18.  Madeira,  the  princiiml  island  of  a  small  group  belongi'.ig  to 
Portugal,  is  about  400  miles  from  Africa.  It  is  about  35  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  It  is  volcanic  and  elevated.  The  products  are 
vines,  oranges,  bananas,  coffee,  and  on  the  higher  slopes  tho  grains 
and  fruits  of  temperate  countries.  Madeira,  from  its  s.'diibrity,  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  invalids.  Population  of  the  gro:ir.,  132,000. 
Capital,  Fiinchal. 

V.  Area. — 19.  Africa  is  the  second  in  nhe  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  area  is  estimated  at  11,630,000 
square  miles,  oi  it  equals  a  square  of  3413  mika. 

Extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  5000  miles ;  br  adth,  470O 
miles. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  GLOBE.— Find  the  distance  fi:om  the  north 
of  Tunis  to  Cape  AgtUhas;  also,  from  Or.pe  Ouardafui  to  Cape 
Terde. 

VI.  Snrface. — 20.  Nearly  the  whole  con  nent  is  table- 
land, thti  triangular  southern  portion  being  much  the  more 
elevated. 

The  oval  northern  section  has  two  mountain  ranges  ; — the 
Atlas  Range,  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Cape  Bon ;  and  the  Kong  Mountains,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic,  westerly,  parallel  with  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Le- 
tween  these  ranges  is  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert. 

The  Atlas  Mountains  are  much  the  highest  towards  the  west. 
Millzin,  in  Marocco,  is  about  11,400  feet  high.  The  northern  slope 
of  the  A'^'  I  Mountains  is  called  the  Tell.  The  Kong  Mountains 
are  from  bCuO  to  4000  feet  in  hmght. 
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21.  lu  the  southern  section  of  the  continent  broken 
mountain-ranges  lie  along  tue  margin  of  the  table-land. 
Between  the  mountain-ranges  and  the  sea  are  lowlands, 
varying  in  breadth  from  50  to  3o0  miles.  The  principid 
mountains  are  the  Cameroon,  max  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  the 
y^ieuwveld  and  the  Sneuwberffeii,  in  the  south ;  the  Quat/i- 
lamba  or  Drakei\h«rg,  the  Lupata,  and  the  Mountaint  of 
Abi/uinia,  on  the  east. 

The  highest  point  in  Abysainla  is  about  1 5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mount  Kenia  (about  20,000  feet  high),  near  vhe  Equator,  and  Kill- 
matu^/aro  (22,814  feet),  a  few  degrees  south,  art  the  highest  known 
points  in  Africa.  A  large  part  of  the  central  plateau,  in  the  south, 
is  occupied  by  the  Kalihari  Deitrt. 

VII.  Blvers. — 22.  The  rivers  of  Africa  are  not  numerous 
or  large,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  continent.  Tlie 
most  important  are  the  A^Ue,  Zambesi,  Oraitffe,  Coaiua, 
Congo,  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Senegal. 

23.  The  inie  is  the  longest  river  in  Africa,  and  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  remarkable  rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  supposed  to  be  about 
3800  miles  in  length.  Until  recently  '  a  source  was  unknown.  In 
1862  Captain  Speke  discovered  that  it  flowed  from  a  great  lake  on 
the  gquator,  uallcd  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Subsequently,  Baker 
Crivoed  its  course  westerly  from  this  lake  to  another  called  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  The  stream  flow  ing  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  is  called  the 
White  Nile.  In  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  receives  several  tribu- 
taries, principally  from  the  mountaips  on  the  east.  The  most 
important  i^  the  iSSD6a<,  Blue  Nile,  and  At!)ara.  Throughout  the 
lower  half  of  its  course  it  has  r.o  tributaries.  It  forms  several 
oataracto  before  reaching  Egy^t;  and  it  enters  the  sea  by  several 


mouths,  forming  a  large  (^elta.  For  three  months  in  summer  the 
Nile  overCowB  its  banl^a  in  Egypt,  covering  all  the  lowlands  with 
water.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  1 "  vy  rains  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia. 

24.  The  Hlffor,  2900  miles  long,  is  the  t?<ird  river  of  Africa.  It 
is  navigable  far  into  the  interior,  but  flows  through  a  very  unhealthy 
country. 

25.  The  Zamb'^sl.  1600  miles  long,  is  a  large  river.  It«  chief 
tributary  is  the  Kakema.  A  little  brlow  the  junction  are  the 
Victoria  Falls,  the  greatest  cataract  in  Africa. 

26.  The  Oriin|re>  or  Qsrlep,  in  South  Africa,  has  a  westerly 
course  of  about  1000  miles.    Tlie  Vcuil  is  its  chief  tributary. 

27.  The  OoufO,  or  LlTlnsstone,  is  in  volume  of  water  the  largest 
river  in  Africa,  and  the  largest  in  the  world  next  to  the  Amazon. 
It  rises  east  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  in  about  latitude  12°  south ;  flows 
westerly  to  that  lake ;  thence  northerly  for  1000  miles  to  Stanley 
Falls,  near  the  Equator ;  thence  westerly  and  south-westerly,  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about  3000  miles  long,  and  at  its  mouth 
is  ten  miles  wide  and  1000  feet  deep.  The  navigation  of  the  ri"er 
from  the  kke  expansion  of  Stanley  Pool  to  the  lowlandcoast  region 
is  obstructed  by  a  series  of  ra-iids  and  cataracts. 

V^II.  Ijakes. — 28.  Victoria  Nyama  and  Albert  Nyama, 
soui  'tJ  of  the  Nile ;  Chad,  Taiiganyika,  Nyatta,  Shiricu, 
Ngami,  .ud  Dembea,  are  the  principal  lakes. 

29.  The  Tiotorla  Nyama  (Victoria  Water)  is  a  shallow  lake,  220 
miles  long  and  about  180  in  breatith.  Its  lai-^est  tributary  is  the 
Sliimiiru.  The  surplus  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  are  carried  to 
the  Albert  Nyanza  by  the  Somertel  Rifer,  a  stream  about  230  miles 
in  length,  noted  for  its  cataracts. 

30.  The  Alnert  Nyansa,  about  140  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
is  bordered  by  rocky  cliffs  and  high  mountains. 

31.  Ttuiguylka  is  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  CO 
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miles  in  breadth.    Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  nVn* 
Lukuga  to  the  river  Congo, 

32.  Nymaaa,  about  300  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  26  miles,  is  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  its  banks. 

33.  Chad  is  a  large  shallow  lake  in  Soudan,  200  miles  in  length 
and  140  miles  in  breadth.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wauhe 
from  the  north,  and  those  of  the  Shari  from  the  south.  The  lake 
has  no  outlet  except  at  the  rainy  season,  when,  being  greatly  en- 
larged, it  overflows  by  a  stream  which  conveys  its  surplus  water  to 
a  lower  basirf. 

IX.  Soil — 34.  The  soil  of  Africa,  except  in  the  arid 
deserts,  is  generally  very  productive. 

X.  Olimate. — 35.  On  account  of  its  burning  heat,  Africa 
has  been  called  "  The  land  of  the  mid-day."  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  have  a  warm  temperate  climate ; 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent,  lying  between  the 
tropics,  is  very  hot.  Tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
tropical  region  there  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — the 
wet  and  the  dry.  During  the  former  it  rains  in  torrents 
every  day,  and  the  lowlands  are  covered  with  water ;  during 
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the  dry  season  it  seldom  rains,  and  the  country  is  parched 
•with  burning  lieat. 
The  northern  and  the  southern  portions  of  Africa,  gener- 


ally, have  a  dry  climate.  A  vast  tract  of  country  between 
the  parallels  of  15°  and  30°  north,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Bed  Sea,  is  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of 
rain. 

30.  A  combination  of  causes  renders  Africa  the  hottest  portion 
of  the  Earth.  Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  its  tropical 
situation,  scarcity  of  rain  and  vegetation  in  many  parts,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  coast  line.  The  greatest  mean  annual  temper- 
ature known,  except  perhaps  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  is  8ai('.  to 
be  113°  in  the  Sahara.  A  dry,  scorching  wind,  called  the  harruat- 
tan,  blows  from  the  desert. 

Many  parts  of  Africa,  particularly  the  tropical  coasts  south  of 
the  Sahara,  are  very  insalubrious. 

XI.  Minerals. — 37.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Africa  is  very 
imperfectly  develojjed.  Gold  is  found  in  Abyssinia,  Mozam- 
bique, Soudan,  Senegambia,  and  Guinea ;  silver,  copper,  and 
lead  occur  in  Ijie  Atlas  Mountains.  Griqualand  "West, 
in  South  Africa,  is  om'  of  the  most  noted  diamond  fields  in 
the  world. 

XII.  Plants. — 38.  The  products  in  the  warm 
temperate  regions  of  the  noi'th  and  south  are 
similar  to  those  of  Southern  Europe.  The  palm, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  is  said  to  flourish 
throughout  the  whole  continent  except  in  the  extreme 
south.  The  larger  part  of  the  country  has  a  tropical 
vegetation,  including  the  cocoa-nut,  butter-tree, 
cassia,  gum  nciicia,  rosewood,  and  mahogany.  Tlie 
baobab  is  the  most  remark.able  tree  of  the  tropical 
regions.  It  does  not  grow  tall,  but  the  trunk  is  of 
immense  size — sometimes  over  thirty  feet  in  diam- 
eter. 

39.  Coffee  grows  wild  in  Abyssinia.  The  plateaus  of 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  wet  season,  are  covered  with 
beautiful  flowers,  such  as  geraniums,  heaths,  and  lilies, 
cultivated  with  us  as  house  plants. 

The  ground-nut  is  a  low  leguminous  plant,  abundant  in 
Gambia,  which  ri])en8  its  potls  under  ground. 

Frequently  along  the  margins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  extensive  marshes,  covered  with  thickets  of  cane  and 
ntshes,  amid  which  lurk  innumerable  wild  beasts.  Owing 
to  tlie  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  vegetation  of  Africa  is 
generally  less  rank  ard  varied  than  that  of  South  America. 

XIII.  Animals.— 40.  Afriai  is  noted  for  the 
number,  variety,  and  size  of  its  wild  animals.  Some 
of  the  moat  important  are  tin  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  lion,  hyena,  leopanl,  panther,  buffalo, 
giraffe  or  camelopard,  zebra,  antelofie,  monkey,  cltim- 
panzee,  gorilla,  and  crocodile. 

41.  Tlie  ostrich  is  the  most  remarkable  bird  of  Africa,  It  is 
very  tall,  strong,  and  fleet,  and  is  much  hunted  for  its  feathers. 
Vultures,  eagles,  parrots,  and  guinea-fowl  are  numerous.  Among 
the  insects  may  be  mentioned  locusiis,  termites  or  white  ants,  and 
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the  tsetse  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  ox  and  mo«t  other 
domestic  animals. 

XIV.  Inhabitants. — 42.  The  population  of  Africa  is 
estimated  at  about  205,000,000.  The  principal  races  are 
Whites,  Negroes,  Kafirs,  and  HottentoU. 

43.  Those  of  the  White  race  form  the  chief  population  in  the 
north,  including  the  Arabs  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  Berbers  in  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains and  the  oases  of  the  desert.  To  this  race  also  belong  the 
Europeans  of  South  Africa. 

The  Negroes  occupy  the  whole  of  the  interior  south  of  the 
Sahara.  The  Kaffirs,  a  well-formed,  intelligent  race,  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  south-east  coast.  Their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in 
cattle.  The  Hottentots,  a  deformed  and  ugly  race  found  on  the 
west  side  of  Southern  Airica,  are  among  the  lowest  of  the  human 
family. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  principal  religion  in  the  north.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  centre  and  south  are  pagans,  and  exceedingly 
superstitious. 

XV.  Divisions. — 44.  The  countries  of  Africa  are  asually 
grouped  wnder  tlie  following  heads : — 

The  Barhary  States;  the  Region  of  the  NUe,  including 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia ;  the  Sahara;  Western  Africa;  Central 
Africa;  Eastern  Africa;  and  Southern  Africa. 

There  are  no  powerful  native  states  in  Africa.  The  in- 
terior includes  a  large  number  of  petty  states,  which  have 
little  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  Several 
European  powers,  including  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain,  have  taken  pos- 
session of  large  portions  of  Africa.  Over  some  territories 
they  exercise  full  control ;  over  others  they  claim  the  right 
of  protection,  which  in  many  cases  will  probably  result  in 
abaolute  ownership.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  territories 
claimed  by  the  various  powers  are  often  very  indefinite, 
especially  in  the  interior. 

XVI.  Towns. — 45.   Africa   has    few  important  cities. 

Oairo  (368,000),  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  the  only  very  large 

city.     It  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  mosques  and  lofty 

minarets. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are  generally  built  of  mud, 
and  are  surrounded  by  mud  walls. 

XVII.  Industries. — 46.  Agriculture  and  grazing  are  the 
most  important  pursuits. 

The  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  easy  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  greatly 
obstruct  the  prosperity  of  African  countries.  Tratle  with  the  in- 
terior is  conducted  by  caravans,  in  which  goods  are  transported  on 
the  backs  of  camels.  Ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums,  are  im- 
portant exports.  The  slave  trade,  though  less  extensive  than 
fonnerly,  is  still  carried  on  in  the  interior  and  along  the  east  coast 
l>y  Arab  merchants. 

XVIII  OovArnment. — 47.  The  native  governments  are 


despotic.  The  petty  rulers  of  the  interior  often  make  war 
on  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  captives  to  sell 
as'  slaves. 


BARBASY  STATES. 

48.  The  Barbary  States  ai-e  situated  between  Jhe  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Sahara  on  the 
south.    They  comprise  the  following  countries : — 

Morocco  (Marocco),  an  independent  State ;  Algeria,  a 
province  of  France ;  Tunis,  a  protectorate  of  France ;  Trip- 
oli, a  province  of  Turkey. 

Some  derive  the  word  Barbary  from  Berber;  others  from  the 
Latin  barbarus. 

This  portion  of  Africa  was  the  seat  of  noted  Fhcenician  colonies ; 
it  formed  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  subjugated  by 
Mohammedan  Arabs  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
In  later  times  the  coasts  were  noted  for  pirates. 

49.  The  Atlas  Mountains  traverse  Barbary  from  east  to 
west.  The  southern  slopes  are  very  hot ;  north  of  the  moun- 
tains the  climate  is  temperate,  except  towards  the  east, 
where  the  low  range  aflFords  little  protection  from  the  burn- 
ing winds  of  the  desert. 

50.  Tlie  most  important  products  north  of  the  At'as 
Mountains  are  grain  acd  olives.  Dates  are  the  chief  pro- 
duct on  the  south  of  the  mountains.  An  extensive  region 
here  is  called  Beled-el-Jerid  or  Land  of  Dates. 

The  Barbary  States  were  accounted  the  granary  of  ancient  Rome. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Sheep  and  goats  are  exten- 
sively reared  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  morocco  leather,  olive  oil,  indigo,  and  salt;  which,  with  ostrich 
feathers,  wool,  gums,  dates,  grain,  and  Esparto  grass  (used  for 
making  paper),  are  the  principal  exports.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Central  Africa  across  the  desert  by  caravans.  Cloths  and  other 
muQufactured  goods  are  exchanged  for  gold,  iv6ry,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  gum.  Owing  to  the  new  direction  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Central  Africa  by  the  Niger,  the  caravan  trade  has  consider- 
ably diminished. 

MOBOOOO. 

51.  This  country,  the  moat  westerly  of  the  Barbary  States, 
was  anciently  called  Mauritania.  Much  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  260,000  square  miles. 

Th3  river  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The  streams  on  the  south  of 
the  Atlas  Mountains  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

52.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rude  state.  A  kind  of  grain 
called  millet  is  much  used  as  food. 

63.  Wild  fin*"'*^«  are  numerous.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained  over  three  hundred  lions  from  this  country  to  fight  in  the 
Circus  at  Rome. 
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64.  The  popnlAtion  is  variously  eatiniatod  from  i),fiO(SO(X) 
to  8,000,00a  It  is  probably  about  6,000,00a  The  Arabd, 
who  are  iu  this  oountry  called  Moors,  are  the  ruling  nctu 
Civilization  is  in  a  low  state,  and  education  consists  chiefly 
iu  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran. 

The  Berbers  inhabit  the  mountains.  Jews  are  nnmnrous,  and 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  They  are  subjected  to  much  persecu- 
tion from  the  Mohamm<<Uns. 

Towns. — 66.  There  arethree capitals — Fez,  Morocco,  and  Mfquintz, 
Morooeo  (60,000)  is  on  a  fertile  plain  130  milea  from  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  walled  city.  Fas  (88,000)  is  surrounded  by  orchards  itnd 
orange  groves.  It  was  once  a  magnificent  city,  containing  seven 
hundred  moHqueH,  and  is  still  accounted  a  holy  city  by  Moham- 
medans. Other  important  towns  are  Mequlnes  (70,000) ;  Mosador, 
the  chief  port ;  Rabatt;  Tangier;  and  Balee,  once  a  stronghold  of 
Moorish  pirates.    Tetuan  and  Canta  belong  to  8i>ain. 

66.  The  goTemment  is  despotic  and  tyrannical.  The 
Sultan,  who  has  unlimited  power  both  in  civil  and  leli- 
gioua  matters,  claims  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  luid 
is  styled  by  his  subjects,  "  Lord  of  the  true  believers." 


ALOEBIA. 


67.  This  State,  corresponding  nearly  with  ancient  Nu- 

midia,  is  now  a  French  province. 

For  several  centuries  the  pirates  of  Algeria  were  the  scourge  of 
commerce.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  other  Europeim 
powers,  paid  them  block-mail  to  secure  their  trading  vessels  from 
plunder.  Christian  captives  were  held  as  slaves.  The  French, 
provoked  by  repeated  at^cks  on  their  commerce,  together  with  mi 
insult  to  the  consul,  bombarded  Algiers  in  18.W,  and  by  a  long  cruel 
war  finally  subjugated  the  whole  country. 

68.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  184,465  equate  miles. 

69.  Between  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Meditemnean 
is  a  narrow  fertile  district  called  the  Tdl,  which  yields  large 
quantities  of  grain.  The  other  products  are  cotton,  grapes, 
and  esparto  grass,  which  is  exported  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

60.  The  French  Government  has  greatly  improved  the  arid  re- 
pon  adjoining  the  desert,  by  boring  Artesian  wells.  The  natives 
were  filled  with  the  greatest  joy  on  beholding  the  pure  water  gush 
up  amid  the  burning  sands. 

61.  The  population  is  about  3,817,000.  About  2'>,000 
are  French  colonists ;  the  total  of  Europeati  descent  is 
217,000,  and  43,000  Jews. 

Towns.— 62.  Algiers  (75,000),  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  capital 
and  most  important  town.  Invalids  from  Northern  Europe  resort 
to  Algiers  in  the  winter  season.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  to  punish 
the  mhabitauts  for  their  piracies,  bombarded  Algiers  three  times. 
During  the  first  bombardment  the  Dey,  in  retaliation,  caused  the 
French  consul  to  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  mortar.  Lord 
Exmouth  besieged  the  town  in  1816,  and  compeUsd  the  Dey  to 
liberate  the  Christian  slaves. 

The  other  towns  are  Oonatantina,  Bona,  and  Oran. 


TUNIS. 

63.  Tunia  corresponds  generally  with  ancient  Cartilage. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  46,700  square  miles,  and 
the  popuUtton  at  1,500,000. 

64.  The  northern  part  of  Tunis  is  very  fertile,  yielding 
grain,  olives,  and  hne  fruit 

Towna.— 66.  Tunis  (120,000),  the  capital,  is,  after  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  the  larg«et  city  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  small  lake,  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
a  narrow  channel  One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  Tunis 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  cottons,  silks,  woollens, 
earthenware,  olive  oil,  and  essences.  Ten  miles  north  of  the  city 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage. 

'   Kalrwan  (12,000),  in  the  interior,  contains  the  finest  and  most 
revered  mosque  in  Africa. 

66.  The  goveniment  of  the  country  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  French  representative  called  the  Minister 
Kesident. 
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67.  Tripoli  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  tripolis, 
"  three  towns,"  the  whole  country  in  ancient  times  having 
1»een  subject  to  three  flourishing  citiea  It  now  forma  a 
paclialic  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  includes  the  plateau 
of  Barca  adjoining  Egypt,  and  Fezzan  on  the  south. 

68.  The  araa  of  Tripoli  is  about  390,000  square  miles. 

69.  The  narrow  coast  district  is  very  fertile,  yielding 
grain,  cotton,  the  vine,  and  tropical  fruit  The  remainder 
of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  waste,  exposed 
to  burning  winds  and  drifting  sands  from  the  desert 

70.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  mules  are  numerous, 

71.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

Towns.— 72.  Tripoli  (30,000),  the  capital,  has  an  important  cara- 
van trade  with  Central  Africa,  exchanging  manufactures  for  ivory 
and  gold  dust. 

73.  The  caravans,  consisting  of  long  trains  of  heavily-laden 
camels,  pass  through  Fezzan,  directing  their  course  from  one  oasis 
to  another.  These  fertile  spots,  with  their  refreshing  springs  and 
date  bearing  palms,  are  pleasant  halting  •  places  on  the  weary 
journey. 

74.  Moonrank,  on  one  of  these  oases,  is  the  last  station  on  the 
caravan  route  for  Timbuctoo  before  entering  the  great  desert. 


EGYPT. 

76.  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in  the 
world.  Its  history  extends  back  to  the  earliest  times. 
Situated  in  the  rainless  region  of  Africa,  it  owes  its  fertility 
to  the  Nile,  the  moat  remarkable  river  on  the  globe. 


EGYPT. 
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Kgypt  WM  the  awt  of  oih)  o(  the  most  runowned  Mid  powerful 
iMtioni  of  antiquity.  The  advancement  of  its  early  inhabitant*  in 
art  and  oiviliiation  it  demonstrated  by  the  runiains  of  ita  magnifi- 
cent pyramids,  temples,  oepulchres,  statues,  and  obelisks. 

Egypt  was  conquered  by  thn  Turks  in  the  begimiing  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1839  it  became  a  hereditary  viceroyalty  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  it  is  now  virtually  independent  of  Turkey. 

76.  Egypt  proper  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Africa, 
V'ud  it  is  joined  to  Asia  by  tlie  Ist'  nins  of  Suez.  Its  breadth 
on  the  Mediterranean  is  about  400  miles,  and  it  extends  up 
the  Nile  nearly  600  miles. 

77.  The  area  of  Egy])t  proper  is  about  200,000  square 
miles ;  bat  the  settle<l  country,  being  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  ita  delta,  comprises  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
whole.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  from  two 
to  ten  miles.  Bocky  hills  separate  the  valley  from  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Sahara. 

78.  The  HUe  has  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile.  Ninety  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  the  Dumietta  and  Rosetta  branches, 
which  enclose  an  alluvial  country  called  the  Delta.  It  seldom  rains 
in  that  part  of  Kgypt  lying  north  uf  Cairo.  Swollen  by  the  periodic 
rains  of  Abynsinia,  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks  in  the  month  of 
August,  inundating  the  whole  valley.  In  October  the  river  sub- 
sides into  its  regular  channel,  leaving  a  deixwit  of  mud  which  fer- 
tilizes the  soil. 

79.  Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation. 
The  princi))al  products  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  wheat, 
maize,  beans,  flax,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  wheat  crop 
and  some  others  need  no  watering  from  the  time  th  jy 
are  sown ;  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  rice  require  irrigation. 
Through  English  capital  and  English  engineers  a  system 
of  irrigation  by  canals  leading  from  the  Nile  has  been  pro- 
vided at  great  cost.  The  productiveness  of  the  ccvintry  has 
been  thus  greatly  increased. 

80.  The  chief  manufactures  are  pottery,  fire-amis,  and 
carpets. 

Towns.— 81.  Cairo  (.368,000),  the  capital,  is  three  miles 
east  of  the  Nile,  and  five  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Delta. 
Three  miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  is  OUzeh, 
where  the  celebrated  Pyramids  commence.  The  largest 
pyramid  covers  an  area  of  more  than  12  acres,  and  is  461 
feet  high.  In  front  of  one  of  the  pyramids  is  the  Sphinx,  a 
huge  figure,  half  human  and  half  animal,  cut  out  of  solid 
rock.  Near  Cairo  is  the  site  of  ancient  Hdiopolis  or  On, 
the  position  of  whose  walls  are  still  marked  by  mounds  of 
earth. 

82.  Alexandria  (230,000),  on  the  Medi'..erranean,  is  the 
principal  port  of  Egypt,  and  the  chief  seat  of  ita  foreign 
commerce. 

83.  RoMtta  and  Damletta  are  small  sea- ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  famous  Rosctta  stone,  the  inscriptions  on  which 


fumiah  the  key  for  deciphering  ancient  Egyptian  hiaroglyphiosi 
was  discovered  near  Rosetta. 

Port  Said,  built  on  small  islands  at  the  east  point  of  the  Delta,  is 
th<j  northern  terminus  of  the  Hues  Canal.  The  sea  is  here  very 
■hallow,  and  an  artificial  channel,  walled  by  stone  piers,  connects 
the  canal  with  the  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Smi,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  canal,  is  a  small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
The  country  around  being  parched  and  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
water  is  brought  from  the  Mile  to  the  town  by  the  Aveet  WaUr  CafuU. 

84.  AasiOUt,  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by 
rail.  Still  farther  up  the  Nile,  on  its  left  bank,  are  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Thtbti,  with  huge  columns,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks.  The 
Mcky  cliffs  in  the  rear  are  excavated  into  vast  sepulohies ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  ancient  temples  of  Ka*nak 
and  Lvaeor, 

bS.  The  Rnei  Canal,  rrom  Port  Bald  to  Rnri.  sbrnt  W  mil«i  la  Isnfth,  Is 
s  gTMt  hi(hws]r  for  commerce  between  the  iiiarlliiiie  countries  of  Europe 
and  those  of  Southern  Aais.  The  BrlUih  GoTernment  owns  (took  In  this 
canal  to  the  vsluv  of  about  $20,000,000. 

80.  Egypt  has  about  1000  miles  of  railway.  A  line  extends  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo,  130  miles,  thence  to  Suez,  00  miles.  There 
is  also  a  line  from  Alexandria  to  Assiout,  23(1  miles. 

87.  The  population,  consisting  of  Copts,  Turks,  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  a  few  thousand  Europeans  of  different  nation- 
alities, is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000. 

Moliamraedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

88.  Cotton,  cotton-seed,  sugar,  and  wheat  are  the  leading 
exports.    The  trade  is  principally  with  Great  Britain. 

89.  The  government  of  Egypt  is  a  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  sovereign,  bearing  the  title  of  Khedive,  has  the  right  of 
arranging  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  but  pays  an  annual 
tribute  to  Turkey.  He  is  influenced  in  all  important  mat- 
ters by  the  British  Government. 

The  army  of  the  KhedWe  numben  about  9000  men,  Great  Britain  main  - 
taini  a  small  armjr  in  Egypt,  to  enforcu  measures  of  reform  which  she  has 
organiied. 

TIte  public  debt  of  Egjrpt  is  about  |£00,000,000. 


NUBIA,  KORDOFAN,  DAKfUB,  ETC. 

90.  The  territory  south  of  Egypt,  extending  nearly  to 
Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and  lying  between  the  Bed  Sea  on 
the  east  and  Wadai  on  the  west,  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Egj'ptian  Soudan.  This  vast  region  was  for  many 
years  subject  to  Egypt;  but  the  native  tribes,  especially 
the  slave-dealers,  were  opposed  to  Egyptian  rule,  and  by  a 
recent  rebellion,  led  by  Mohammed  Achmet,  known  as  the 
Mahdi,  or  the  Prophet,  they  have  thrown  off  their  alle- 
giance. The  country  is  now  without  any  well-organized 
and  settled  government. 

91.  The  principal  countries  in  Egyptian  Soudan  are  Nu- 
bia, Kordofan,  Darfur,  Sennaar,  and  Zeriba. 

92.  Nubia  is  on  the  west  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  on  the  south 
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of  Egypt  In  the  northern  portion,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ia 
rendered  very  narrow  by  the  clotte  approach  of  rocky  hilla 
ctp  each  rude.  The  country  here  ia  hot  and  dry,  and  agri- 
culture ia  impractica,ble  without  irrigation.  Watw  ia  taken 
from  the  Nile  by  machinery  worked  by  oxen.  In  the 
Houth,  rain  ia  mure  abundant. 

03.  Tlie  producta  are  coffee,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
guma. 

94.  Khartoum  (70,000),  the  largest  town,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bluo  and  the  White  Nile.  While  the  country  was 
under  Egyptian  rule,  it  was  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Goventor-Geuenvl.  It  was  also  a  great  centre  in  tlie  caravan  trade 
between  the  negro  states  on  the  west  and  the  ports  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea.  During  the  rebellion  in  1885,  General  Gordon, 
who  was  holding  the  town  for  Egypt,  was  treacherously  slain  by 
the  rebels. 

05.  The  other  towns  are  Suakim,  Donijola,  Berber,  Shendii,  Sen- 
naar,  and  Ipmmhul. 

96.  BttaUm,  an  imiwrtant  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  Great  Britain  since  the  rebellion. 

07.  Ipaambul  haa  remarkable  antiquities,  eonilstlnfr  o(  temples  0)lt  out 
of  the  solid  ruck,  witli  colossal  figures  (Hi  feet  iilgli  at  the  entrance. 

98.  Kordofan  is  on  the  west  of  the  White  Nile.  Its 
products  are  similar  to  those  of  Nubia.  Horned  cattle  and 
camels  are  extensively  reared.  -  The  population  is  estimated 
at  300,000. 

99.  Bl  Obeid  is  the  chief  town.  1«vv;i';,fa"/l^ 

KX).  "Dastox  is  an  extensive  country  on  the  weat  of  Kor- 
dofan.    Its  products  are  wheat,  millet,  rice,  maize,  tobacco, 
and  dtites.     Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels  are  numerous. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000. 
■  101.  El  Faaber  and  Kobbe  are  the  chief  towns. 


ABYSSINIA. 


102.  Abyssinia,  or  Habesh,  includes  part  of  ancient 
Ethiopia.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  an  empire  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization.  It  now  consists  of  several  petty 
states  under  the  protection  of  Italy. 

103.  Abyssinia  lies  south-east  of  Nubia,  and  has  an  area 
of  240,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  elevated, 
consisting  of  table-lands  and  mountains,  diversified  by  deep 
river  valleys.  The  coast  (which  belongs  to  Italy)  is  low, 
hot,  and  unhealthy. 

Amba  HiU,  one  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  has  an  elevation 
of  13,000  feet. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  the  Tacazzc 
or  Atbara,  and  the  Hawath.  Lake  Dembea  is  in  the  basin  of  the 
Blue  Nile. 

104.  The  climate  and  vegetation  vary  according  to  the 
elevation.    Agriculture  receives  little  attention.    The  pro- 


ducta are  coffee,  cotton,  millet,  indigo,  and  acacia  guma. 
The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goata  is  the  chief  induatry. 

105.  The  population  ia  about  7,000,000.  There  are  many 
Arabiana,  Jews,  and  negro  slaves.  A  very  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity  prevails. 

106.  The  most  important  states  in  Abyssinia  are  Amha%-a,  Tiffr^ 
and  Shoa.  Shoa  was  formerly  ruled  by  King  Theodore,  who,  by 
imprisoning  British  subjects,  provoked  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  18G8,  whi;:h  cost  him  his  life. 

107.  The  towns  are  small.  Oondar  is  the  capital  of  Amhara ; 
Adowa,  of  Tigr^ ;  and  Uclieli,  of  Siioa.  Azun,  in  Tigr^,  is  noted 
for  its  huge  obelisks,  and  for  the  Axuin  Chronicle,  an  ancient  his- 
toric record.  Masaowah  (10,000),  the  priiioi|)al  sea-tx)rt,  belongs 
to  Italy,  and  has  considerable  trade  with  the  interior. 


THE  SAHARA. 

108.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  ia  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  15°  and  30°  north  latitude,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  It  covers  an  area 
etpal  to  two-thirds  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

109.  The  Sahara  is  mostly  tableland,  from  1000  to  2000  feet  in 
height.  The  surface  consists  of  rock  or  hard  gravel,  varied  in  some 
parts  with  loose  white  sand  which  the  winds  move  about  in  vast 
overwhelming  clouds.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds, 
the  sand  increases  in  depth  towards  the  Atlantic.  Along  the 
north  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  which  receive  the  streams  from  the 
Atlas  Mountains. 

110.  In  the  west  of  the  Sahara  there  Is  said  to  be  an  extensive  tract  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Some  hold  that  this  was  once  occupied  by  a 
large  sea  which  communicated  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  narrow  channel 

111.  Bain  falls  on  the  desert  only  at  intervals  of  many 
years,  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  it  vegetable  and 
animal  life  is  unknown.  Other  ))arts  of  this  great  desert 
yield  dry  stunted  herbage,  on  which  sheep,  goats,  and  camels 
are  able  to  subsist. 

1 12.  Fertile  spots,  called  oases,  watered  by  springs,  occa- 
sionally relieve  the  desolation  of  this  wide  waste.  The  oases 
are  covered  with  gross  and  groves  of  date-palm,  and  some  of 
them  sustain  a  large  iiopulation.  They  are  most  numerous 
and  fertile  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert. 

113.  Traffic  is  carried  on  over  the  desert  by  caravans, 
consisting  of  a  large  company  of  men  and  camels.  The 
cases  afford  resting-places.  The  distance  between  them 
makes  a  journey  of  about  ten  days. 

Travellers  sometimes  arrive  at  an  oasio  only  to  find  its  springs 
dried  up.  Weary,  thirsty,  and  discouraged,  they  are  unable  to 
proceed,  and  their  bleached  bones  amid  the  burning  sand  tell  of 
their  sad  fate  to  those  who  come  after  them.  They  also  suffer 
greatly  from  exposure  to  hot  winds  and  moving  sar  ds. 

QUESTIONS.— On  what  causes  does  tbe  latmiaa  beat  of  the 
Sahara  depend?   Why  is  there  no  rain? 
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WESTERN  AFRICA. 

114.  Western  Africa  comprises  the  coast  region  from  the 
Saliara  to  Cape  Frio. 

The  surface  along  the  coast  is  low  ■  in  the  interior  are 
mountain-ranges.  The  climate  is  vary  hot  and  unhealthy. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and 
varied.  Some  of  the  more  important  forest  trees  are  the 
baobab,  gum-acacias,  and  vaiious  kinds  of  palms. 

116.  The  products  are  sugar-cane,  coffee,  rice,  maize, 
tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  palm-oil,  palm-kernels,  ground-nuts, 
pea-nuts,  tropical  fruits,  gums,  india-rubber,  and  dye-woods. 

116.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  negroes.  They  live 
iu  mtid  huts,  and  most  of  their  wealth  consists  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultry. 

117.  The  greater  part  of  Western  Africa  is  divided 
amongst  the  French,  the  British,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Portuguese.  The  principal  native  states  are  Liberia,  Ash- 
antee,  and  Dahomey.  •   , -■     .i  . . 

The  chief  exports  of  Western  Africa  are  palm-oil,  palm- 
kernels,  ground-nuts,  india-rubber,  gums,  and  ivory. 

118.  A  large  part  of  Western  Africa,  including  meet  of  the 
above-named  countries,  has  long  befin  known  by  the  name  of 
Oiiiiiea,  which  is  divided  by  the  Equator  into  Upper  and  Loxcw 
Gfuinta.  Portions  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  are  called  the 
(Train  Coatt,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast. 

119.  The  French  Possessions  are  the  colony  of  Setiegal, 
and  extensive  territory  on  the  north  of  the  Congo  River. 


Senegal,  or  Senegamhia,  is  a  vast  territory  comprising 
the  biisin  of  the  Senegal  Uiver,  and  extending  inwai-d  to 
the  Upper  Niger. 

St  Louis  (20,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  is  the  capital. 

Dakir,  LOO  miles  to  the  south,  near  Cajw  Verde,  is  an  old  French 
trading-iK)rt.  These  places  are  connected  by  railway.  A  railway 
has  boon  begun  at  Medina,  un  the  Senegal,  to  connect  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Niger. 

120.  The  British  Possessions  include  Sierra  Leone,  0am- 
hia,  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos.  The  Britieh  also  hold  an  ex- 
tensive protectorate  on  the  const  east  of  Lagos,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  Niger  and  Benuo  Rivers. 

121.  Sierra  Leone  is  a  small  country,  purchased  by 
Great  Britain  in  1787  as  a  home  for  liberated  slaves.  The 
climate  is  hot,  humid,  and  unhealthy.  It  has  l>een  (ksig- 
nated  the  "  White  Man's  Grave."  The  population  is  about 
75,000. 

Freetown  (5000),  the  capital,  has  a  good  harltor,  and  is  fre- 
quented as  a  coaling-station. 

122.  Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  Biver,  was 
formerly  included  iu  Sierra  Leone. 

Batliurat  (6000)  is  the  chief  town. 

123.  The  Oold  Coast,  a  British  Crown  Colony,  extends 
along  thb  Gulf  of  Guinea  for  about  350  miles.  The  area  is 
about  15,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
1,406,000. 

Accra  (16,000)  is  the  capital.    Capt  CoaU  Castlt  is  a  fortified  town. 
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184.  LagM  compriaM  an  ialand  and  a  diatrict  of  the 
mainland  along  the  Slave  CkMwt.  The  population  is  about 
100,000. 

Abeoknta,  in  the  interior,  i*  the  centre  of  trade. 

125.  The  Bapablio  of  LibarU  wm  founded,  in  1822,  by 
benevolent  peraoua  in  the  United  States  of  America,  aa  a 
home  for  liberated  alavea.  It  baa  an  area  of  about  14,&00 
square  milea.  The  population  ia  about  1,000^000.  Palm- 
oil  and  augar  are  the  chief  products. 

MonroTla  is  the  capital. 

186.  The  Gtorman  Poaiasiioiia  of  West  Africa  compriae 
the  protectorates  of  Togo-land  and  the  Cameroont. 

Togo-land,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  about  80,000. 

Uttle  Fopo  is  the  capital 

Oamaroons  is  situated  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  between 
the  British  possessions  of  Uie  Niger  and  the  French  Congo 
district  The  area  is  about  115,000  square  miles.  It  has  a 
popuUtion  of  600,000. 

The  town  of  Cameroona  is  the  capital 

127.  The  Portuguese  Possessions,  comprising  the  colony 
of  Angola,  in  Lower  Guinea,  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  to  Cape  Frio.  The  coast  ia  low,  hot,  and  unhealthy ; 
but  the  table-lands  of  the  interior  have  a  temperate  and 
healthful  climate,  and  a  soil  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

St.  Paul  da  Loanda,  Bengnala,  and  Mossamedes  are  the  chief 
towna.   St.  Paul  de  Loanda  and  MoBHatnedes  have  excellent  harbors. 

128.  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  north  of  the  Slave  Coast, 

are  native  negro  kingdoms.    The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 

grain,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits.    The  natives 

are  well-formed  and  brave  in  war,  but  they  are  uncivilized, 

cruel,  and  superstitious.    They  make  war  on  neighboring 

tribes  to  take  captives  to  sell  as  slaves,  and  they  offer 

human  victims  in  sacrifice. 

Ooomaasle,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  a  mud-built  town,  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  General  Wolseley  in  1874. 
Abomey  is  the  capital  of  Dahomey. 


THE  SOUDAN. 

129.  The  Soudan  comprises  that  part  of  Africa  which 
lies  directly  south  of  the  Sahara  and  east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Niger.  It  is  divided  into  many  small  kingdoms,  peopled 
by  negroes  of  the  purest  type,  and  governed  by  despotic 
rulers.    Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

The  inhabitants  are  further  advanced  in  civilization 
tlian  those  of  most  African  states.    There  are  many  large 


oitiea ;  and  much  attention  ia  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horsea,  and  caniela.  The 
alave-trade,  however,  prevails  throughout  the  country. 

130.  The  prodveto  include  dnrrah,  maiae,  cotton,  and 
various  other  crops.   Ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  exported. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Soudan  is  best  supplied  with 
rain,  and  ia  the  most  populous. 

131.  The  principal  states  of  the  Soudan  are  Wadai,  Bag- 
harmi,  Aitamavmy  Bomn,  and  Oanda. 

TOWBS.— 132.  JTuia  (80,000),  the  capital  of  Bomu,  on  the  weHt 
of  Lake  Ohad,  ia  the  centre  of  the  caravan  trade  aorosa  the  dejert 
from  TripolL 

Timbuetoo,  on  the  Niger,  has  long  been  an  important  commercial 
dep6t.    Sokalo  alio  is  an  important  trade  centre. 


THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

133.  This  state  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  King 
of  Belgium  as  its  ruler  by  an  international  treaty  of  several 
European  powen  in  1885.  It  has  but  a  few  milea  of  coast 
on  the  north  of  the  Congo  Biver ;  but  it  spreads  out  in  the 
interior,  extending  easterly  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  south  to 
Lake  Bangweolo,  and  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  Congo 
basin.  It  is  the  largest  country  in  Africa.  The  area  is 
estimated  to  be  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
27,000,00a 

134.  The  navigation  of  the  Congo  is  interrupted  where  the  river 
passes  from  the  interior  table  lands  to  the  lowland  coast  country, 
but  above  Stanley  Pool  there  is  uninterrupted  navigation,  about 
1000  milee,  to  Stanley  Falls. 

136.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  very  great,  but  are 
yet  undeveloped. 

The  chief  exports  are  palm-oil,  india-rubber,  ivory,  gum, 
copal,  and  ground-nuts.  By  the  terms  of  the  international 
treaty,  trade  is  free  to  all  nations.  The  sale  of  intoxicating 
drink  to  natives  is  forbidden,  and  the  slave-trade  is  pro- 
hibited. 

130.  Bcma,  a  small  town  en  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo,  near 
its  mouth,  is  the  capital. 
LeopoldviUe,  EquatorviUt,  and  Aruwimi  are  the  chief  places. 

137.  The  country  is  not  a  dependency  of  Belgium,  but  is 
placed  under  the  personal  jurisdiction  of  King  Leopold. 

138.  Uganda  is  a  large  and  populous  native  state,  sit- 
uated on  the  north-west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  The 
people  are  Mohammedans.  The  king  is  a  despotic  ruler, 
but  is  greatly  influenced  by  Arab  slave-holdera  Ivory  and 
other  products  are  exported  by  the  caravan  route  to  Zan- 
zibar. 

Mnngo  is  the  capital. 


EASTERN  AFRICA— SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
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EASTERN  ATRIOA. 

139.  Eaatem  Africa  conaisU  of  the  cout  region  from  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Del»goa  Bay.  The  maritime 
portion  ia  low,  hot,  and  unhealthy;  inknd  ia  the  more 
devated  and  rugged  margin  of  the  interior  table-land, 
forming  a  mountain  range  which  contains  the  highest  peaks 
of  Africa. 

140.  This  region  is  fruitful  in  tropical  produce,  including 
coffee,  rice,  gum,  copal,  india-rubber,  and  fruit. 

Eastern  Africa  is  divided  amongst  the  British,  the  Qer- 
mans,  and  the  Portuguese. 

141.  BritlBh  But  Aflrica  occupies  ubout  700  miles  of 
the  coast  between  the  River  Tana  on  the  north  and  the 
German  territory  on  the  south,  and  extending  inland  to 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  area  is  estimated  io  be  about  150,000 
square  miles.  The  British  East  Africa  Company  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  the  country.  Momhata  and  Wagna 
are  important  trading-ports. 

Great  Britain  also  claims  a  large  inland  territory,  some- 
times called  Nyastaland,  of  undefined  limits,  around  Lake 
Nyaasa.  There  are  important  English  mission  settlements 
in  the  territory,  and  an  English  Company  has  several  trad- 
ing-stations. The  Company  also  maintains  a  steamer  on 
Lake  Nyassa.  The  possessions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
are  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

142.  The  Oerman  Possessiona  comprise  the  territory 
between  Cape  Delgado  on  the  south  and  the  British  Pos- 
sessions  on  the  north. 

Bagamoyo,  the  chief  sea-port,  ifi  the  starting-point  of  the  route 
to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  GOO  miles  distant.  Xegro  porters 
are  employed  to  carry  goods,  as  beasts  of  burden  cannot  be  used 
on  account  of  the  tsetse  fly. 

143.  The  Portugaese  claim  the  territory  between  Cape 
Delgado  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

Mozamhicfue,  on  a  small  islanc,  is  the  capital.  QuUimane  is  the 
most  important  sea-port. 

Steamers  go  up  the  Zambesi  and  its  tribtitary  the  Shird  for  about 
260  miles  to  Murchison  Falls.  A  steamer  has  also  been  placed  on 
the  river  above  the  falls,  affording  communication  with  the  mis- 
sion-field In  the  Nyassa  Lake  Region. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

144.  Southern  Africa  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent south  of  the  Zambesi  River.  The  interior  is  elevated 
and  dry ;  the  coast  is  well  watered,  mild,  and  healthful. 
On  the  north  is  the  great  Kalahari  Desert  The  Orange 
River  and  its  tributary  the  Yaal  are  the  principal  rivers. 


lib.  The  Kalahari  Desert  is  a  vast  tract  of  country,  9000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  nearly  destitute  of  rain,  but  having  consider 
able  vegetation  at  certain  i 


144.  The  western  side  of  South  Africa,  extending  inland 
to  20°  east  longitude,  comprising  Damaraland  and  Oreat 
Namaqualand,  belongs  to  Germany.  The  remaining  coun- 
tries are  either  British  possessions,  or  are  under  British 
influence.  The  principal  divisions  are  Cap«  Colony,  Natal, 
Batutdand,  Beckuanaland,  Orange  Free  State,  South  African 
Republic,  Matabeleland,  and  JUaehonaland. 


OAFE  OOLONT.     . 

147.  The  name  of  this  colony  ia  derived  from  a  bold  head- 
kind  on  the  south-west,  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Oape  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
1652.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1806,  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  treaty  in  1815.  The  firitish  have  from  time  to  time  extended 
their  bounds  towards  the  north  and  east,  forming  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  colonies  of  the  empire. 

148.  Cape  Colony  comprises  nearly  all  that  part  of  the 
continent  on  the  south  of  the  Orange  River.  It  also  includes 
Oriqualand  Weet,  on  the  north  of  thai  river,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Waliisch  Bay  in  Damaraland.  Transkei,  on  the 
east  of  the  colony,  is  a  dependency. 

1 10.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1000  feet  high,  is  the  extremity  of 
a  peninsula.    Cape  Agulhas  is  the  most  southerly  point. 

160.  The  area  of  the  colony  ia  about  217,895  square 
miles.  , 

151.  The  Biirface  is  varied.  The  country  rises  from  south 
to  north  by  a  succession  of  terraces,  reaching  an  extreme 
elevation  of  about  8500  feet ;  it  then  descends  gradually  to 
the  Orange  Biver.  At  certain  places  the  edges  of  the  ter- 
races are  broken  by  gaps  veiled  kloofs,  ,  The  highest  plains 
are  called  karroot. 

152.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country  are  well  watered  and  fertile, 
yielding  various  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit.  Horses,  sheep^ 
and  cattle  are  extensively  reared.  Wool  and  wine  are  the 
most  important  products.  Ostrich-breeding  is  becoming  an 
important  business. 

In  the  dry  season  the  karroos  are  parched  deserts ;  but  when  the 
rains  begin,  they  are  soon  clothed  with  rank  grass,  mingled  with 
gorgeous  and  sweet-scented  fiowers.  Geraniums  and  heath  grow 
with  the  luxuriance  of  common  weeds.  Troo])s  of  buffaloes,  ante- 
lopes, and  ostriches  share  the  bounty  of  the  season  with  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  colonists. 

153.  The  chief  minerals  are  diamonds,  coal,  and  copper. 

The  District  of  Oriqualand  West  is  the  most  noted  diamond-field 
in  the  world.    The  diamonds  are  obtained  from  a  blue  clay.     The 
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diggers  are  carefully  watched  by  the  officers  of  the  Contiuny,  to 
prevent  them  from  stealing  the  diamonds. 

164  The  population  of  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies 
is  about  1,429,000.  Alwut  400,000  of  these  are  Europeans, 
priucipally  English  and  Dutch  ;  the  rest  are  Kaffirs,  Zulus, 
and  Hottentots. 

Towns. — 155.  Oape  Town  (70,000),  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  Table  Bay.  Tmraediately  behind  the  town  is  Table 
Mountain.  The  -uy  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  flower 
gardens. 

Port  EUiabetb  (16,000)  has  a  large  foreign  trade. 

Klmlwrley  (29,000)  is  a  rai)idly-gn)wing  town  in  the  diamond 
region.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Cai*  Town,  650  miles 
distant,  and  also  with  Port  Elizabeth. 

Tlie  other  important  towns  are  Urahamstown  (8000)  and  Beacons- 
field  (22,000). 

156.  The  leading  exports  are  diamonds,  wool,  goat's  hair, 
copper  ore,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  wine,  and  grain. 

157.  Cape  Colony  has  over  1700  miles  of  railway. 

158.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Legislative  Councd 
and  a  House  of  Assembly. 


NATAL. 

159.  This  country  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on 
Christmas-day  {Dies  natalit)  1497.  It  was  formed  into  a 
British  colony  in  1843  as  a  part  of  Cape  Colony,  but  was 
made  a  separate  colony  in  1856. 

160.  The  surface,  as  in  Cape  Colony,  rises  in  terraces 
towards  the  interior.  The  climate  is  hotter  and  more 
humid  than  in  Cape  Colony. 

161.  The  Drakenberti  Mountain*  form  the  westiTn  boundary  of 
Natal,  8ei>arating  the  country  from  the  Orange  Kiver  Republic. 

162.  The  area  of  Natal  is  21,150  square  miles. 

163.  The  low  coast  has  a  hot  but  healthy  climate.  Its 
protlucts  are  sugar,  coffee,  ginger,  indigo,  arrowroot,  and 
pine-apples.  The  middle  country  is  adapted  to  wheat  and 
other  cereals.  The  highland  districts  are  suited  to  graz- 
ing, and  sheep-farming  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  culti- 
vation of  tea  has  been  successfully  introduced. 

164.  There  are  extensive  coal-flelds  in  the  north. 

165.  The  population  of  Natal  is  481,361 ;  of  these,  410,000  are 
Kaffirs. 

166.  The  Kaffirs  are  a  tall,  well-formed  race,  probably  of  mixed 
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origiD,  and  thuu^h  belonging  to  the  groAt  N«gro  f»inily,  thfiy  h*vn 
but  few  of  th«  n«gro  fentiirtm.  TImy  am  incrraainK  rapidly  in 
number,  and  are  making  uuicli  iirogreiw  in  wealth  and  oivilixation. 
The  Kattlrii  are  a  iwatoral  iieople. 

Towni.— 167.  Pietamuritiburg  (10,0()0),  nbout  so  miles 
iuiaiul,  aiitl  2200  feet  above  the  aea,  is  tlis  capital.  It  is 
cunueuted  with  D'Urban  hy  railway. 

Port  Natal  or  D'Orban  (17,000)  in  tho  only  |K>rt.  The  exportH 
are  Miignr,  w(x)l,  cotfc",  ivory,  hiduN,  and  ostrich  featheni. 

168.  Tiie  gOTernment  vontilHtH  of  a  Lientenant-Oovernor, 
an  Executive  C.'oiinuil,  and  a  LegiHiative  Council. 

IflU.  Zttlalaitd  in  a  ItritiHli  Pr(it<M!t<)rat«>  attached  to  Natal.  It 
has  an  nma  of  nlKiut  IIOUO  wiuaru  niileM,  and  a  |io|iulatioii  of  nO,000. 
The  /uluH  bt-long  to  tiu^  Kuttir  family,  but  have  more  of  the  negro 
fcatiireii  than  the  true  Kaffin.  They  are  Intelligent,  honpitahle 
and  faithful,  but  iHiHBCHmtd  uf  Htrong  iHUtiiioni,  which  in  time  of  war 
overcome  their  unldet  inipuliies,  and  render  them  cruel  Havagt-K. 
In  a  war  with  the  Itritish  in  IM79  the  /uIuh  showed  great  fighting 
ability.  They  were  finally  defeated,  and  their  tliief,  Cetewayo.  wuh 
taken  prisoner.  Binoe  tlii«  event  they  have  liecome  more  |>acitic, 
and  have  devoted  tlieuiselvtii  to  the  cure  uf  their  cattle  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  heUlH. 


BASUTOLAND,  BEOHUANALAND,  THE  DUTCH 
REPUBLIO,  ETC. 

170.  Basutoland  ia  a  Britiuh  Crown  Colony,  situated  on 
the  hlKlilands  on  the  north-eaHt  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is  well 
watered,  has  a  healthy  climate,  iind  is  said  to  bv  the  best 
grain-producing  country  of  South  Africa.       ,i= .  , 

171.  The  {lopulation  is  estimated  at  180,000.  The  Basutos  are 
brave  and  energetic.  Through  the  etfortH  of  misKionarieg,  they  have 
made  nmch  progreHH  in  civilixntiun,  'i'heir  wealth  conHuitii  largely 
in  cuttle  and  Hheep.     Grain,  wool,  and  hides  aie  the  chief  extorts. 

172.  Bechuanaland  ia  situated  on  the  table-land  on  tlie 
north  of  Cape  Colony.  The  southern  portion  forms  a  Crown 
Colony  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  northern  portion  is  a  British 
Protectorate. 

173.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  adapted  to  grazing. 
The  western  portion  is  within  the  Kalahari  Desert.  Tlie 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  162,000,  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  civilization. 

174.  Kuruman,  in  the  south,  is  an  imimrtant  mission  station. 
Shooshong,  in  the  north-euHt,  is  u  native  town  of  huts. 

175.  The  Orange  Free  State,  between  the  Orange  Giver 
and  the  Vaal,  is  a  republic  founded  by  Dutch  boers,  who 
retired  from  Natal  when  it  became  a  British  colony. 
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176.  The  country  consisU  chiefly  of  elevated  pUina.  The 
area  is  about  41,000  square  miles,  and  the  |)opulatiou  is 
150,000.  About  one-half  uf  the  |>opulation  Iwiong  to  native 
tril)es.  Urain  is  c\iltivated,  but  sheep-raising  is  the  chief 
industry, 

177.  The  roa<l»  througli  thi'  country  ore  very  Ijutl.  Ux-teams 
are  the  cliief  meauH  of  coiiveying  giNMU. 

17H.  Bloemfonteln  Ih  the  capital  and  princit>ul  town. 

171).  The  South  African  Republic  or  the  Transvaal  is  a 

large  country  between  the  Liin|K)|)o  River  on  the  north  and 
the  Vaal  un  the  south.  It  has  an  area  of  about  12I,B54 
square  miles ;  and  the  ])opulation  is  estimated  at  610,000. 
About  500,000  are  of  the  native  tribes. 

IHO.  The  eastern  and  central  jxirtionn  arc  mountainoux.  The 
climate  and  soil  are  ndiipti^l  to  grain  and  pasturage.  Cotton  and 
coffee  are  ruixud  in  the  nortli. 

181.  The  rearing  uf  uhcep  and  oxen  and  ostrich-breeding 
are  the  most  ini|K>rtaiit  induHtriea.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  stock-raising  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
tsetse  fly. 

182.  Pre^rla  in  the  capital.  A  railway  under  construction  will 
connect  the  town  with  Delagoa  Bay.  Johannctbtry  (30,000),  near 
the  gold-fields,  is  the  lurgext  town. 

The  c<HUitry  was  annexed  to  Cv,\w  Colony  in  1877,  but  became 
mde|iendent  again  in  1883.  Oreat  Britain  maintains  the  right  of 
control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Dutch  Republics. 

18a  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  situated  on  the 
north  of  the  South  African  Republic,  are  under  British  in- 
fluence. 

184.  The  Hottentots  occupy  a  large  country  on  the  west  of  the 
Bechuanas.  They  consist  of  several  tribes,  some  of  which  are  very 
degraded.  They  huve  a  very  curved  spine  and  a  yellowish-brown 
complexion,  and  in  some  of  their  features  they  resemble  the  Mon- 
golians. Some  of  them  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks, 
others  on  rootH,  gums,  and  insects.  Their  villages,  called  kraalt, 
are  coll(<ct!  jus  of  huts  made  of  ]X)leM,  earth,  and  skins. 

QUBITIom.— 1.  Wbat  reasons  may  be  grlven  In  explanation  o( 
tbe  faot  that  the  nations  of  Africa  have  less  power  and  in- 
fluence than  those  of  Europe  7 

a.  Compare  Anrlca  and  South  America  In  respect  to  heat, 
humidity,  and  vegetation,  and  account  for  the  dUferenoe. 

^'  MAP  EXER0I8B8. 

1.  Point  oat  and  describe  the  coast  waters,  capes.  Islands, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  Africa.  Point  out  the  principal 
countries  of  Africa,  and  give  their  boundaries.  Point  out  the 
principal  cities,  and  give  their  situation. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Africa.  -.  ^.■:    , 


OCEANIA. 


1.  Ocoaoia  ia  the  name  given  to  the  sixth  great  division 
of  tlie  nrorlil.  It  conipreheniis  the  archipelagoes  and 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pjicitic  Oceans.  The  Bonin 
Idandi  oii  the  north,  Easter  Island  on  the  east,  the  Auckland 
Islands  on  the  south,  and  Sumatra  on  the  west,  form  the 
extremes. 

The  entire  area  is  estimated  nt  rather  more  thnn  half  the  size  of 
North  America,  and  the  population  at  42,500,000. 

2.  Oceania  hjw  been  variously  divided.  It  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  ui.dor  the  tliree  divisions — Malaysia, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 


MALAYSIA. 


DATES,    I'lNK-ArrLE,   AND  COCOA-NUT. 

History. — 3.  Malaysia  obtained  its  name  from  its  in- 
habitants, the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  Malay  race. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  powerful  company  was 
formeil  in  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  on  tratle  in  the 
apices,  fruits,  cabinet-woo<1s,  and  other  rich  products  of  the  East 


India  Islands.  After  many  contests  with  native  princes,  Dutch 
power  was  established  and  extended,  until  a  large  part  of  the 
archipelago  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Holland. 

Position. — 4.  Tlie  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  situated 
on  the  south-east  of  Asia,  extending  towards  New  Guineti 
and  Australia,  and  is  wholly  in  the  Tonid  Zone. 

Size,  Surface,  &c. — 5.  The  archipelago  includes  some  of 
the  largest  islands  on  the  Earth.  The  entire  area  is  about 
one-fiftli  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Most  of  the  islands 
are  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  oi'igiu.  Active  volcanoes 
are  numerous,  and  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, il'  T  ■ 

Climate  and  Products. — G.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
humid;  but  the  tropical  htat  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes. 

Dense  forepts,  second  in  luxuriance  only  to  those  of 
Brazil,  clothe  the  interior.  They  yield  ornamental  .and  dye 
woods,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  resins,  and  gums. 

The  cultivated  products  are  iice,  maize,  millet,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  every 
variety  of  tropical  spice  anil  fruit. 

Sago,  the  stv  hy  pith  of  a  kind  of  palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
and  yam  are  :r  ach  used  as  food  on  some  of  the  islands. 

7.  The  mineral  produota  include  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  and  the  diamond. 

Animals. — 8.  'I'iie  wild  animals  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  south-east  of  Aflia,  including  the  elephant,  tiger, 
rhinoceros,  vaiious  kinds  of  monkeys,  and  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage.    Tlie  ox  and  the  buffalo  are  used  fcr  labor. 

The  shores  are  covered  with  shells  of  beautiful  and  varied  tints. 
Valuable  pearls  are  obtained  oo  the  coasti  of  the  easterly  groups. 

Inhabitants. — 9.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  n  *• 
accurately  known,  but  is  supposed  to  exceed  37,000,000. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Kalaya,  some  of  whom  are 
considerably  civilized. 

The  Malays  are  fond  of  sea-faring  life,  -and  as  pirates  they  were 
once  the  terror  of  merchantmen. 

Papuan  negioes  are  numerous :  they  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Malays.  There  are  oIho  mony  European  colonists,  by  whom 
Christianity  has  been  extensively  introduced.  Mohammedanism 
is  the  prevailing  relig'ion. 
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lalaadfl.— 10.  The  following  are  the  principal  islands  auil 
groups  of  islands  in  Malaysia : — 

Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Jfoluccat  or  Spice 
Island*,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sunda  Isles.  —  ll.  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  smaller 
islands  Baiica,  Bilitmi,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Sandul- 
loood,  Flores,  and  Timor,  are  known  ua  the  Sunda  Isles. 

12.  Tlie  Sunda  Isles,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molne- 
cas  belong  principally  to  Ilulland.  Portions  of  some  of  these 
islands  are  still  under  the  government  of  native  chiefs  or 
rajafis.  The  Philippines  belong  mostly  to  Spain,  but  some 
parts  are  occupied  by  native  tribes ;  Timor  belongs  partly 
to  Portugal  and  partly  to  Holland. 


Name. 

Arcn  In  muiire 
milea. 

Population. 

Uhlet  CIUm. 

Sumatra 

Java 

Borneo  

ie8,ooo 

51,000 
300,000 

e6,7N) 

lir.,000 

2,600,000 

22,000,000 
2,000,000 

4,000,000 

7»6,000 

6.160,000 

Fadang,  Bcncoo- 
Ion,  FikleinlMuig. 

BktavU. 

PonUankk,BanJ«r- 
muiln,  Sarawak. 

Macanar. 

Amboyoa,  Nelra. 

Manila. 

Celebei 

Moluccas 

Philippinks 

SUMATRA. 
13.  This  island,  sefArated  from  the  south-eastern  penin- 
sula of  Asia  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  is  divided  by  tlic 
Equator  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It  is  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  and  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  extreme  breadth.  '  " '  ' 

14.  Lofty  mountains  extend  tlirough  the  island,  including  many  volcanic 
podlts.    KatMoumba  ii  iS,000  (e«t  liigli. 

15.  The  0Zporta  are  spices,  fifutna,  fruit,  rice,  cotton,  coffee, 
ivory,  cabinet-wood,  and  edible  birds'  ne.st!i. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  ruled  by  native  chiefs,  with 
whom  the  Dutch  frequently  wage  war. 

16.  Padanff  and  Bsnooolen,  on  the  west  coast,  are  the  most  im- 
jmrtant  Dutch  towns.    Falembang  is  a  river-ix>rt  on  the  east. 

JAVA. 

17.  Java,  "  the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago," 
is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  Sunda  Strait.  The  island 
is  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  It  is  a  hilly 
and  mountainous  country,  broken  by  deep  gorges,  through 
\\  Iiich  flow  rusliing  streams. 

VoIcanoSB  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 
size.  In  the  interior  is  an  oval  valley,  linlf  a  mile  in  circuit,  called  the 
ViilUy  qf  Death,  in  which  no  animal  can  live,  on  account  of  the  imisonous 
gases  which  esca|>e  from  the  surface. 

18.  Java  is  the  roost  fertile  and  populous  island  of 
Malaysia,  and  it  hajs  been  cidled  the  granary  of  the  Arclii- 
])elago.  It  is  noted  for  the  abundance  &ud  variety  of  its 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

■  The  forests  of  .Tava  contain  the  famous  upoa  tree,  whose 


juices  are  very  iwisouous.    A  mistaken  notion  formerly  pre- 
vailed that  no  animal  or  plant  could  live  near  it 

19.  Java  is  a  prosperous  country,  and  has  a  large  trade  with 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  Cliina,  and  Japan.  QoihI  roads  extend 
tlirough  the  island,  and  some  of  the  princii)al  places  are  connected 
by  railway.  The  inhabitants  are  more  highly  civilized  than  thoso 
of  the  adjoining  islands.     About  48,500  are  Kuropeans. 

20.  The  exports  include  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  tea,  and  rice  j  the 
Import!  consist  of  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

21.  Batavla  (100,000),  in  the  north-west,  is  tlie  capital  of  the 
Dutch  possesHiuns,  and  the  greatest  commercial  town  in  Malaysia. 
Bamarang  and  Bourabaya  are  important  towns  on  the  north 
coast. 

BOBMEO. 

22.  Borneo,  separated  from  Java  by  the  Java  Sea, 
and  from  Celebes  by  the  Strait  of  Makassar,  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  jwrtions  by  the  Equator.  It  is  eight 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  third  in  size  of  the  islands 
of  the  world. 

The  lowlands  are  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

23.  The  vegetation  of  Borneo  is  very  luxuriant  Spices, 
fruits,  and  gums  are  abundant  and  of  superior  quality. 
Tlie  forests  abound  in  wild  animals  and  birds  ;  the  rivers  in 
crocodiles ;  and  the  coast  waters  in  fislu 

24.  The  minerals  include  diamonds,  gold,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  and  coaL 

25.  Pontlanak  and  BanJermaBSin  are  the  principal  Dutch 
towns.  Borneo  is  tlie  capital  of  a  native  state  in  the  north- 
west. 

2(>.  Sarawak,  a  native  state  in  the  west  of  the  island,  was  ruled 
from  1842  to  1858  by  Sir  James  Brook,  a  British  Bul>ject,  who 
suppressed  piracy  and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects.    The  present  ruler  is  a  nephew  of  Sir  James. 

27.  Labuan,  a  small  island  on  the  north-west,  containing  valu- 
able coal  mines,  belongs  to  Britain. 

'  ''  CELEBES. 

28.  This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  irregular  outline, 
having  four  peainsuliis  branching  olf  from  a  common  centre. 

29.  Tlie  surface  is  varied  with  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
peak  of  Bonthaim  is  9788  feet  high. 

30.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Horses,  cattle,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are  numerous.  Tlie  pearl 
fisheries  on  the  coa^^ts  iue  valuable. 

31.  Macaasar  (20,000),  the  capital,  exports  rice,  sandal-wood, 
eliony,  tortoise-shell,  spices,  and  other  products. 

THE  MOLUCCA& 

32.  Tliis  group  comprises  Gilolo,  Ternate,  Ceram,  Bouro, 
Amboyna,  the  Banda  Isles,  and  other  small  islands  between 
Celebes  and  Nsw  Guinea. 

33.  These  is'ands  yield  the  finest  cloves,  nutmegs,  and 
other  spices.     On  the  coai  ts  are  pearl  and  trepang  fisheries. 
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34.  Aml)oyna,  an  in.i>ortant  coumercial  town,  on  the  isLutd  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  capital. 

THE  FHILIFPINE  ISLES. 

35.  Tlie  PhUippine  Isles  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1521.    Tliey  were  named  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  Philippines  include  about  1200  islnnils,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Palawan,  ami  Mindoro.  Luzon  coni- 
priseg  over  one-thinl  the  whole  area.  The  islnndH  ore  mountainouB, 
and  have  numerous  volcanoes.  Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent.    The  Sulu  Isles  belong  to  Spain. 

36.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant. 
Tobacco  of  the  finest  quality,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
coffee,  and  various  kinils  of  spice  and  fruit  are  among  the 
protlucts.  Next  to  Cuba,  the  Philippines  are  the  most  im- 
portant colony  of  Spain. 

37.  Haalla  (270,000),  on  Luzon,  is  the  capital.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  exj)<)rting  the 
various  products  of  the  countrj',  and  importing  manufactured  goods. 
Manila  cigars  are  very  celebrated.  .    . 


AUSTRALASIA. 

38.  Australasia  comprises  the  island.s  on  the  south  east 
of  the  Indian  Ai'chii)elago.  They  are  situated  south  of 
the  Equator,  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  180th 
meridian. 

39.  Australasia  signifies  "Southern  Asia."  Some  geographers 
have  given  the  name  Melanesia,  or  "Black  Asia,"  to  this  part  of 
Oceania,  on  account  of  the  color  of  many  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. 

Aust  ^^asia  is  supposed  to  comjirise  an  area  equal  to  the  conti- 
nent or  Europe.  The  population  is  spai-se,  being  computed  at 
4,800,000. 

The  aborigines  consist  of  two  races,  Papuan  Negroes  and  Malays. 

40.  Tlie  four  princiral  islands  of  Austrahisia  are  Atistra- 
lia,  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Xew  Zealand,  and 
Papua  or  Xew  Guinea.  The  first  three  belong  to  Great 
Britain. 

Austi-alasia  also  comprises  many  archipelagoes  and  small 
islands,  as, — 

Arru,  Timor  Laut,  Frederick  Henry,  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  Solomon  Islands,  Queen  Charlotte  Isl- 
ands, New  Hebrides,  Xew  Caledonia,  Norfolk;  Auckland  Isl- 
ands^ Antipodes,  Chatham,  and  Macquarie. 


AUSTRALIA. 
History. — 41.  Tlie  Dutch  discovered  this  island- continent 
in   1C06.     They  afterwards  explored  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  New  Holland. 


In  1770,  Captain  Cook  visited  Australia,  and  took  formal 
jjossession  of  the  coiintry  in  the  name  of  liis  sovereign, 
George  III.  of  Great  liritjiin.  He  called  the  ]ilace  where  )>o 
landed  Botany  Bay,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  flowei-s 
in  its  neighborhood. 

From  Cook's  rejiort,  the  British  Oovernment  conslilen d  Botany  BajrwnnH 
be  a  suitable  place  (or  a  convict  settlement.  Accordingly  (in  the  year  ITHtj) 
T57  criminals,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  womoii,  were  taken  from  the  jails 
and  transported  to  Australia.  The  governor,  Captain  IMilUp,  his  olHceri  and 
soldiers,  increased  the  number  of  colonists  to  10:10. 

This  first  colony  was  entablislied  18  miles  north  of  Botany  Bay,  at  Sydney, 
the  present  capital  of  Ne'.v  Soutli  Wales.  During  the  succeeding  fifty  years, 
70,000  criminals  were  transported  to  this  country.  The  last  convict  slilp 
arrived  in  lb30.  Many  of  the  criminals,  on  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
settled  In  the  country  and  became  rcs]>cctahlo  inhabitants.  The  first  colo- 
nists, receiving  all  their  supplies  from  Kngland,  often  sulTered  greatly  for  want 
of  provisions. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  resulted  in  the  rapid  coloni- 
zation of  Australia,  and  in  the  development  of  its  resources. 

Position. — 42.  Atistralia  luia  tlie  Arafura  Sea  and  Torres 
Strait  on  the  nortli ;  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
eiist ;  B.USS  Strait  and  the  Pacific  on  the  south  ;  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  tlie  west. 

The  northern  portion,  includirj  ubout  one-third  the  area,  is  in 
the  Torrid  Zone ;  the  remainder  is  in  tlie  South  Temiierate  Zone. 
S.  lat.  10"  40"— .39'  8' ;  IC.  Ion.  113'— loS'  39'. 
Australia  is  about  1000  miles  fixiin  the  nearest  point  in  Asia, 

Coast. — 43.  In  tlie  regularity  of  its  coast  line,  Australia 
I'esembles  the  other  southern  continents,  Africa  juid  South 
America.  The  most  imjiortant  indentations  are  the  Uiilf  of 
Carpentaria  on  the  north,  and  the  Great  Australian  Bight 
nearly  opposite.  The  other  coast  watera  are  Port  Jackson, 
Port  Philip,  Port  Elliot,  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  Spmicer  Gulf, 
Hamelin  Harbor,  Cambridge  Gulf,  .and  Van  Diemen  Gulf. 

The  principal  capes  are  Yorl;,  Wilson,  Leenwin,  and  Londunda'ry. 
York  Peninsutu  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  principal  coast  islands  are  Bathurst,  Melville,  Orote  Eiland, 
Wellesley,  Great  Sandy,  Morctim  Island,  Kinij's,  and  Kangaroo. 

The  total  length  of  coast  line  is  estimated  at  10,000miles.  Tlie  Great 
Harrier  Reef  extends  from  Cape  York  south-easterly  for  about  1200 
miles,  with  an  aver.age  distance  of  30  miles  from  tho  shore.  It  is  a 
great  wall  of  coral  of  varj'ing  breadth,  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the  surface.  Whilst  the  foaming 
breakers  are  dashing  against  the  outside  of  the  reef,  within  is 
smooth  sea.  A.  few  openings  occur,  which  allow  ships  to  pass 
through. 

Area. — 44.  Australia  is  the  largest  jiortion  of  land  to 
which  the  term  island  is  applied.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
continent.  It  is  about  five-sixths  the  size  of  Eurojie,  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Tlie  area  is  estimatefl  at  2,983,400  square  miles ;  or  it 
equfals  a  square  of  1727  miles.  The  extreme  length  east 
and  west  is  about  2500  miles,  and  the  breadth  nortli  and 
south  2000  miles. 

Surface. — 45.  The  interior  of  Australia  is  but  imperfectly 
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exjilored.  The  surfaco  presents  less  divei-sity  tliiUi  tiie  other 
great  divisions.  The  cliief  elevations  are  a  low  niouutain- 
raiige  near  the  eiwt  side,  and  a  low  taLle-laud  on  the  west. 
The  centre  is  a  va.st  low  i)lain. 

The  pri..cii>al  mountains  are  the  Liverpool,  Blue  Mountains,  and 
Australian  Alps,  near  tlie  east  anil  soiith-eoMt  coiiNtH.  They  me 
(jenerally  very  rnj,'(,'eil.  The  averajje  height  is  little  over  half  a 
mile.     There  are  no  volcanoes. 

Mount  KoBClUBko  (7308  feet),  in  the  south-east,  is  the  highest 
lieak.     It  is  covered  with  snow  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Rivers. — 46.  Rivei-s  are  less  numerous  than  in  .iny  other 
great  division.  They  vary  greatly  in  volume,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  se.'uson.  Many  of  tlie  rivera  are  some- 
times reduced  to  .a  succesfsion  of  pools  in  the  deejier  parts  of 
the  channel.  In  the  rainy  seiison  they  are  swollen  very 
rapidly,  and  some  have  been  kl)o^vn  to  rise  over  50  feet 
alx)ve  their  ordinary  level. 

The  Mtirray,  in  the  south-east,  and  its  trilwfciries  the 
Darling  and  MurrumbidKee,  are  tlie  largest  rivers.  Tiie 
mouth  of  tlie  Murray  is  very  shallow. 

The  other  imimrtant  rivers  are  the  Victoria,  Flinders,  and  Mit- 
chell in  tlie  iiortli ;  the  Burdekin,  Fitzroij,  BriMinr,  Clarence,  ami 
Huntn-  m  the  east ;  and  the  Swan,  Murchison,  Oascoyne,  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  7>c  Oreii  in  the  west. 

Lake  Alexandrlna  is  a  large  expansion  of  the  Murray,  near  its 


moutli.    Tliere  are  several  salt  lakes  and  niarshes.     Lake  Torrens, 
120  miles  long,  is  the  largest. 

Soil. — 47.  The  coiist  country  is  generally  fertile.  A  large 
part  of  the  interior  is  a  sandy  iirid  desert. 

Climate. — 48.  The  northern  jiart  of  Australia  has  a  hot 
climate ;  the  soutli  is  temperate.  It  is  generally  healthy. 
Irregularity  in  the  supply  of  rain  is  the  principal  defect. 
Yeai-s  of  drought  are  followed  by  overwhelming  floods  of 
rain. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Australia,  many  things  are  just  the  oppo- 
site of  wliat  they  are  with  us.  Tiie  sun  is  on  tlie  nortli,  the  cold 
winds  come  from  the  south,  and  it  is  niidsiinimer  at  Christiiiiis. 

During  the  summer  an  intensely  hot  wind,  accompanied  witli  fine 
dust,  occivsionally  blows  from  the  interior. 

Minerals. — 49.  Australia  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  most  important  minerals — gold,  coal,  iron,  cojiper,  lead, 
and  zinc. 

Since  ISP)!,  the  colonics  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  li.ive 
hccn  among  the  luo.Mt  famed  gold-producing  cmuitries  in  the  world. 
Previous  to  this  date,  fanners  hail  lieen  turning  uj)  the  golil-heariiig 
quartz  with  their  ]  loughshares,  and  liuilding  it  into  tlieir  garden- 
walls,  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  value  ! 

Plants. — .50.  Most  of  the  native  trees  and  ]>lantH  of  Aus- 
tnilia  are  peculiar  to  it  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The 
trees  do  not  generally  form  dense  forests,  but  are  scattered  as 
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in  a  park.  Tliey  are  chiefly  evergreens,  with  scanty  foliage, 
and  they  have  not  the  verdure  of  our  trees.  Qum  trees, 
acacias,  and  cassowary  trees  are  some  of  the  most  important 
There  are  no  native  fruits,  except  small  berries  and  a  kind 
of  chestnut. 

The  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  America  have  been  successfully  introduced. 
Cotton  and  the  vine  are  important  products. 

AnlmalB.— 51.  The  native  animals  are  also  remarkably 
different  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of 
the  quadrupeds  are  martupiulia,  or  pouched  animals.  The 
largest  ia  the  kangaroo,  of  which  there  are  many  speciea 
The  most  remarkable  animal  for  its  odd  appearance  is  the 
ornithorhynchus,  or  water-mole. 

The  dingo,  or  Australian  dog,  resembles  the  shepherd's  dog,  but 
has  a  bushy  tail  like  the  fox.    It  is  very  destnictive  to  shee)). 

The  most  remarkable  birds  are  the  lyre-bird,  the  emeu,  and  the 
black  swan.    The  emeu  is  sometimes  six  fee^  in  height. 

The  cow,  sheep,  horse,  and  other  domestic  animals,  have  been 
introduced  by  Europeans. 

BhMp-tMmiag  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  Australia. 
T^n  number  of  sheep  in  the  different  provinces  in  1888  was  esti- 
mated at  82,000,000. 

Inhabitants.— 52.  The  population  is    about    3,000,000. 

The    greater  number    are    European  colonists  and  their 

descendants. 

The  native  Australians,  sometimes  called  Papuan  Negroes,  are 
of  the  very  lowest  type  of  the  human  race,  both  physically  and 
intellectually.  They  are  of  a  sooty  color,  wear  little  clothing,  live 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  subsist  on  roots  and  fish.  They  are 
rapidly  decreasing.  They  are  very  skilful  in  throwing  the 
boomerang. 

Divisions. — 53.  Australia  is  divided  into  five  colonies — 
Queendandf  New  South  Walet,  Victoria,  South  Atutralia,  and 
West  Australia. 


Name, 

Area  In 
■qiurem. 

t'oiiula- 
tfon. 

Capital. 

QUBENgLHNU 

N  KW  South  Walm. 

Victoria 

South  Australia.. 
Wbst  Australia  . . 

068,000 

310,000 

88,000 

903,000 

1,057,000 

387,000 
1,108,000 
1,134,000 

318,(K)0 
43,000 

Briibane  (95,000). 
Sydney  (300,000). 
Melboarne  (489.000). 
Adelaide  (123,000) 
Perth  (10,000). 

OoTemment.  —  54.  The  govemmeiit  in  the  various 
colonies  ia  similar  to  that  of  Canada.  Each  colony  has  a 
Governor,  a  Ijegislative  Council,  and  an  Assembl.",  with  a 
responsible  Executive  Council. 

65.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  unite  the  various  colonies 
under  one  common  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

QUEENSLAND.  'f' 

56.  TliL)  colony  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  island, 
extending  1300  miles  along  the  coast.     It  is  a  beautiful, 


well-watt.-etl  territory,  yielding  most  of  the  products  of 
tropical  and  temperate  countries,  including  maize,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  the  vine,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

67.  The  cotton  of  Queensland  is  of  superior  quality.  Wool  is 
the  staple  product.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  ia  esti- 
mated at  13,444,000. 

68.  The  mlnsrals  are  gold,  copper,  tin,  quicksilver,  and  coal. 
Total  value  of  sxporta,  about  130,000,000 ;  Imports,  932,300,000. 

60.  Brlsbano,  the  capital,  has  a  beautiful  situation  nt  the  mouth 
of  Brisbane  River. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

60.  New  South  Wales,  extending  700  miles  along  the  east 
coast,  is  the  oldest  colony  in  Australia.  The  country  is 
divided  by  mountain-ranges  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
slope.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  remarkable  for  their  deep 
valleys  enclosed  by  precipitous  cliffs.  New  South  Wales  is 
rich  in  agricultural  products  and  stock  of  all  kinds. 

61.  Large  quantities  of  wine  are  manufacture<l.  (lold  is  one  of 
the  leading  exports.  Wool  is  the  staple  product.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  estimated  at  46,603,000. 

62.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  ooal,  iron,  cop|)er,  and  tin. 
Total  value  of  exports,  about  9101,400,000 ;  ImporU,  i$101,.500,000. 

63.  Sydney,  the  capital,  on  Port  Jackson,  has  a  finx  harbor  and 
a  large  trade.    Newcastle  is  near  important  coal-fields. 

VICTORIA. 

64.  Victoria,  the  smallest  but  the  most  po|mlous  colony 
of  the  island-continent,  is  situated  in  the  south-east.  It  is 
more  mountainous  than  the  other  divisions,  and  is  the  lead- 
ing gold-producing  colony  of  Australia.  It  is  noted  for  its 
rapid  advancement,  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1851. 

an.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  cultivated.  Wool  is  the  staple  product. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  10,818,600. 

C6.  The  value  of  the  gold  obtained  from  1851  to  the  end  ot  1877 
is  estimated  at  $933,500,000.  Silver,  copper,  tin,  and  antimony  are 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  Total  value  of  exports,  about 
9(J7,300,000 ;  imports,  3116,500,000. 

67.  MeIt>oume,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  eight  miles  from  Port  Philip, 
is  the  capital.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  Australia.  Qoelong  is  an 
important  commercial  city.  Ballarat  and  Oastlemaine  are  in  the 
mining  districts. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

68.  This  colony  includes  the  entire  centre  of  Australia, 
from  north  to  south.  A  large  ))art  of  the  interior  is  a 
barren  desert.  The  south  is  very  fertile,  yielding  grain, 
graijes,  olives,  and  other  products.  ;    , 

Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  numerous,  the  sheep  being  esti- 
mated at  7,254,000. 

69.  The  leading  exports  are  breadstuffs,  wool,  copper,  and  wine. 
The  copper-mines  of  Moonta,  Wallaroo,  and  Burra-Burra  are  very 
rich.    Exports,  $134,000,000 ;  Imports,  926,300,000. 

70.  Adelaide,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Torrens,  seven  miles 
from  Port  Adelaide. 
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WEST  AUSTRALIA. 
71.  This  colony  was  formerly  called  Swan  River  Settle 


ment.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  IGOO  miles. 
The  inhabitants  occu])y  the  country  along  the  western  coast. 
The  interior  is  an  ari  1,  sandy  desert.  The  products  are 
wheat,  the  vine,  and  the  olive.  Sheep-raising  is  the  maui 
industry. 

72.  The  princi()al  exports  are  wool,  timber,  lead,  copi)er,  wnalu- 
oil,  and  {xtarlH.  ToUl  value  of  azports,  about  93,300,000;  Im- 
porU,  1(13,800,000. 

73.  Fertb,  the  capital,  in  Hituated  on  Bwan  River, 


MYUNKY. 

70.  The  Tegetation  is  like  that  of  Australia,  but  more 
luxuriant.  The  forests  yield  excellent  timber  and  beautiful 
cabinet  wood.  The  soil  and  climate  are  specially  suited  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  fruit. 

80.  The  native  animals  are  like  tluMO  of  Australia. 


TA8BIANIA  OR  VAN  DIEMEN'8  LAND. 

74.  Tasmania  was  discovered  in  1642  by  Tasnian,  a  Dutch 
navigator.  The  next  visitor  wus  Captain  Cook,  in  1769. 
The  first  British  colon/  was  a  convict  settlement,  established 
in  1803.     No  convicts  h.we  been  sent  to  the  island  since  1853. 

75.  Tasmania  is  a  heart-shaped  island,  on  the  south-east  of  Aus- 
tralia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  Boss  Strait,  130  miles  wide. 
It  has  many  good  harbors. 

76.  The  area  is  20,215  square  miles,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  with  mountain - 
peaks,  table-lands,  plains,  and  valleys.  Mount  Humboldt,  in  the 
south-west  (5500  feet),  is  the  highest  iK)int.  —  ■  • 

77.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Frost  and  snow 
are  unusual,  except  on  the  mountains. 

78.  The  minerala  are  gold,  tin,  coal,  and  iron. 


81.  The  population  is  about  100,000.    The  native  inhabi- 
tants have  become  quite  extinct. 

82.  Hottart  (28,000),  the  capital,  has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Derwent. 

83.  The  rearing  of  sheep,  agriculture,  and  whaling  are  the  chief 
pursuits.    Value  of  exports,  !«(>,800,000 ;  Imports,  S7,fi00,000. 

Tasmania  is  a  British  colony,  with  a  government  similar  to  those 
of  the  Australian  colonies. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

84.  New  Zealand  was  discovered  in  1642  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  Tasman.  Captain  Cook  sailed  around  it  in  1760, 
and  formally  proclaimed  it  as  British  territory.  It  was 
erected  into  a  British  colony  in  1840.  .  ;  . , 

85.  New  Zealand  comprises  the  three  islands — f^orth 
Island  or  New  Ulster,  South  Island  or  New  Minuter,  and 
Stewart  Island  or  iVeio  Leinster,  besides  several  small  islands. 
North  and  South  Islands  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait, 
25  miles  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part. 

86.  The  group  is  situated  about  900  miles  east  of  Tasmania,  and 
is  nearly  midway  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cai)e  Horn. 

8.  lat.  34°  25'-47°  17';  E.  long.  16  '  25'— 178°  36'. 
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87.  The  entire  ana  u  about  105,800  square  mile*,  of  which    ' 
North  and  South  lalanda  compriM  100,000  square  mile*. 

Snrfkce.— 88.  A  high  mountain-range  extends  through 
North  and  South  lalanda.  There  are  several  lofty  volcanic 
peaks.    The  islanda  are  subject  to  earthquakes. 

Mount  OOOk  (18,200  fMt),  in  South  Iiland,  U  thu  UcbMt  peak.  Mount 
Ruapahn,  to  North  Idaod,  U  0000  fMt  high.  Tongarlro,  in  North  Id- 
and,  U  an  aotlT*  rokano. 

89.  The  climate  ia  humid,  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  is  very  salubrious.  Snow  ia  rare,  except  in  the 
south. 

Vegetation. — 90.  The  climate  and  soil  are  admirably 
adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  All  kinds  cf  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  grown  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are 
successfully  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

The  Kauri  pine  of  New  Zealand  is,  on  account  of  its  lightness 
and  elasticity,  highly  priced  for  shipbuilding.  It  also  yields  a 
valuable  gum.   JVete  Zealand  fiax  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  native 


KEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

plants.  It  has  a  large  fibrous  leaf,  much  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  ropes.    There  are  large  forests  of  tree-ferns. 

91.  The  minerals  are  varied  and  valuable,  comprising  coal,  plum- 
bago, iron,  gold,  and  copper.    Fossil  kauri-gum  is  abundant. 

Animals,— 92.  The  native  animals  of  New  Zealand  are  very 
small,  and  few  in  number.  There  are  no  snakes  or  noxious  insects. 
Many  animals  introduced  from  Europe,  as  swine  and  deer,  now 
run  wild. 

Inhabitants.— 93.  The  population  in  1888  was  649,000. 

The  natives,  called  Maoris,  are  estimated  at  42,000,  chiefly  o\\ 
North  Island.  They  are  of  a  copper  complexion,  well  propor- 
tioned, have  black  curling  hair,  and  are  much  superior  to  the  Aus- 
tralians. They  have  often  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars  against  the 
colonists.  These  people,  who  are  now  decreasing  in  number,  were 
formerly  fierce  cannibals,  drinking  the  blood  and  feasting  on  the 
bodies  of  their  captive  enemies.  Many  of  them  have  become 
Christians,  and  occupy  high  positions  in  the  country. 

94.  Wellington  (33,000),  the  capital,  has  a  beautiful  situation, 


ond  a  su|)erior  harbor  on  the  south  of  North  Island.  Auckland 
(33,000),  the  former  capital,  on  North  Island,  haa  a  large  trade. 
Dnnedla  (23,000),  on  South  Island,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
gold-mines.    It  exports  Urge  quantities  of  wool. 

95.  The  ezporti  are  gold,  wool,  grain,  flax,  kauri-gum, 
mutton,  and  timber.  The  imports  consist  of  manufactured 
goods,  t«a,  coffee,  and  tropical  products.  Value  of  exports 
and  imports,  each  about  §40,000,000. 

96.  The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  other  BritiHh 
colonies, — with  a  House  of  Beprese'Htives,  a  Legislative 
Council,  and  a  responsible  Executive. 

97.  Chatham,  Antipodes,  AuokUnd,  OamptMU,  and  Maoquarle 

islands,  on  the  east  and  south  of  New  Zealand,  are  important 
stations  for  those  engaged  in  the  whale-fisheries  of  the  Southern 
Seas. 

Antipodes  is  so  colled  from  its  being  nearly  opposite  Londuu. 
It  is  in  S.  lat.  49°  40',  and  W.  long.  177°  20'. 

98.  Norfblk  Island,  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  having  an  area 
of  13  square  miles,  and  noted  for  its  gigantic  pines,  was  formerly 
used  by  the  British  Oovemment  as  the  place  of  exile  for  criminals 
of  the  worst  clasa. 


PAPUA  OB  NEW  aUINEA. 

99.  Papua  ia  said  to  signify  cmp-liaired,  a  characteristic 
of  the  natives.  The  island  is  wholly  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  is  separated  from  Australia  by  Torres  Strait.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  form,  and  is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe.  Dangerous  coral  reefs  lie  along  the 
south-eastern  coast. 

100.  The  interior  of  Papua  is  almost  wholly  unexplored.  Tlie 
lofty  mountains  near  the  coast  rise  to  the  height  of  17,000  feet. 

101.  The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  but  not  unhealthy, 
except  in  swampy  districte. 

102.  The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  resembling  that 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Among  the  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts,  betel,  sago,  bread-fruit,  bauanas,  nutmegs,  oranges, 
and  spices.  The  forests  yield  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber-wood. 

103.  Papua  is  noted  for  its  varied  species  of  birds.  It  in  the 
native  country  of  the  bird  of  paradise.  Quadriipeds  are  few  in 
number,  and  resemble  those  of  Australia. 

104.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  different  races,  the  dark- 
colored,  frizzled-haired  Papuans  prevailing  in  the  west,  and 
the  light-complexioned  Polynesians  in  the  east. 

The  population,  including  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  is 
estimated  at  800,000. 

105.  Holland  claims  the  western  half  of  the  island,  Germany 
the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  half,  and  Great  Britain  the 
southern  portion. 
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■KAIXBR  nLAKDI. 

106.  The  following  uuall  iiU&da  are  included  iii  Auatral- 
aiiia:— 

Bitmarck  ArohipdagOf  Solomon  Islands,  Louisiade  Archi- 
pelago, New  Hebrides,  aud  New  Caledonia, 

107.  These  islands  generally  have  a  delightful  climate,  the 
tropical  heat  being  tempered  by  sea  breezes.  Their  products  in 
elude  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  yams,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
ebony,  and  sandal-wood. 

108.  The  Blimarok  Arolilp«U(0,  including  the  Admirally  Iilet, 
New  Pomcrania  (New  Britain),  Ifeio  Afecklentntrg  (New  Ireland), 
belong  to  Germany. 

109.  The  New  Hebrides  comprise  a  long  chain  of  volcanic 
islaud&    The  following  are  the  principal  islands : — 

Stpiritu  Santo',  MtUlieoUo,  Ambrym,  Annatom,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
and  Efate.  The  total  area  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  about  3000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about  200,000.  Tanna  has  an 
active  volcano.  Aurora,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  group, 
wholly  disappeared  in  1871. 

110.  The  New  Hebrides  are  noted  as  the  scene  of  missionary 
labors.  John  Williams  and  the  Gordons  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered on  Tilrromango.  The  New  Hebrides  are  under  the  joint 
protection  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

111.  Mew  Caledonia,  a  volcanic  island,  about  260  miles  in  length, 
belongs  to  France,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  settlement.  Its  valleys 
are  very  fertile,  and  it  has  valuable  nickel  mines.  Area,  6000 
square  miles ;  population,  62,760. 


POLYNESIA. 


112.  Polynesia,  signifying  manif  islands,  is  the  general 
name  given  to  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  east  of  Malaysia  and  Australasia. 

113.  Many  of  the  islands  are  very  beautiful.  Some  are 
low,  and  of  coralline  formation ;  others  are  mountainous,  and 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  latter  are  in  many  cases  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs,  which  are  dangerous  to  navigation.  Some  of 
the  coral  islands  are  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  having  a  lagoon 
or  lake  in  the  middle :  these  islands  are  called  atclls. 

114.  Most  of  the  islands  are  very  fertile.  They  have  a 
meist,  tropical,  and  healthy  climate.  The  heat  is  greatly 
modified  by  sea  breezes. 

The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  without  great  diversity.  The 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  and  the  plantain,  are 
valuable  food  plants.  The  other  products  include  yams, 
sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  bananas,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  supplies  nearly  all  the  wants  of  the  n'ttive. 
He  lies  beneath  its  shade,  or  budds  his  house  of  its  timber ;  he 
makes  clothing  of  its  leaves,  finds  food  and  drink  in  its  fruit,  and 
ready  made  goblets  in  its  shells. 

There  are  no  large  native  quadrupeds.  The  sea  jrields  abundance 
of  fish,  and  sea-birds  are  numerous. 


116.  The  inlutbitanti  are  generally  Malayi,  of  a  dailc 
brown  color.  They  are  fond  of  the  sea,  and  are  skilful  in 
managing  a  boat.    Their  nuuiber  is  estimated  to  be  600,000i 

When  first  visited  by  Euroiieans,  all  were  heathens,  worshipping 
idols,  and  believing  in  many  superstitions.  The  priests  had  grt<at 
power,  and  could  take  any  man's  property  by  pronouncing  the  word 
taboo  over  it.  Tlie  property  was  then  considered  sacred,  and  the 
original  owner  durst  not  keep  it.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
convert  th<we  (leople  to  Christianity,  and  in  most  instances  with 
marked  succchs.  Many  of  them  have,  however,  been  greatly  de- 
based by  unscrupulous  white  traders. 

QB0DP8. 

116.  Polynesia  is  sometimes  divided  into  Micronesia 
{Small  Idands),  embracing  the  islands  on  the  north  of  the 
Equator;  and  Polynesia  Proper,  including  those  south  of 
the  Equator. 

The  principal  groups  on  the  north  of  the  Equator  are  the 
Donin,  Ladrone  or  Mariana,  Pelew,  Carolitie,  Marshall,  and 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Those  on  the  nouth  of  the  Equator  are  Ff^i,  Navigator^ 
or  Friendly,  Samoa,  Cooks,  Austral,  Society,  Low  Archipdago, 
and  Marquesas, 

117.  Some  of  the  groups  are  claimed  by  European  powei-s, 
others  have  native  governments. 

118.  The  Ladrones  (Thuves)  were  so  called  by  Magellan  on 
account  of  the  pilfering  habits  of  the  natives.  They  belong  to 
Siiain.    Population,  10,000. 

119.  The  Caroline  Islands  are  also  claimed  by  Spain.  They 
embrace  many  widely -scattered  coralline  groups.  The  inhabitants 
Kubsiat  largely  on  fish.  The  Pelew  group  belongs  to  Si>aiu.  The 
Marshall  Isles  belong  to  Germany. 

120.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  most  important  group 
in  Polynesia,  occupy  a  remote  position,  midway  between 
America  and  Asia.  The  islands  are  mountainous  and  vol- 
canic.   The  area  is  7000  square  miles. 

121.  There  are  eight  principal  islands.  Hawaii,  memor- 
able as  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  was  killed  by  savages 
in  1779,  contains  over  half  the  whole  area.  This  island  has 
mountain-peaks  nearly  14,000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Kilauea 
is  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world,  having  a  crater 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  On  another  island  is  an  extinct 
volcano,  having  a  crater  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference. 

122.  The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  temperate 
and  healthful.  Sugar-cane,  cofTee,  and  rice  are  cultivated. 
Taro,  a  succulent  root,  is  much  used  aa  food.  Cattle,  sheep, 
mules,  and  horses  are  numerous. 

1 23.  The  population  is  about  81 ,000.  In  1 820  the  natives 
destroyed  their  idols,  aud  shortly  after,  through  the  influence 
of  American  missionaries,  they  embraced  Christianity.  They 
are  now  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  have  mary  schools 
and  churches.    The  native  population  is  decreasing. 
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124.  Honolulu  (20,500),  on  Oahu,  in  the  o»piUl,  and  the  motit 
i]nix>rtniit  CMiiiiiierciiU  town  in  Polyuei)i»,  It  ii  much  viait«<l  by 
titwlen  between  America  and  Aiia,  and  also  by  whalera  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

12n.  The  (OTonuiMnt  of  the  Sandwich  IftlandM  ia  a  limite<l 
monarchy. 

126.  The  FUl  {Fe^te)  Islands  were,  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitanttt,  ceded  to  Qreat  Britain  in  1874.  They  com- 
priae  about  sixty  inhabited  islands,  only  two  of  which  are 
of  considerable  size.  The  total  area  is  about  ROOO  squard 
miles.  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  of  the  group,  comprises  over 
half  the  whole  area.     Sum,  on  this  island,  is  the  capital. 

The  i»landH  are  volcanic,  and  have  numerous  liot  sjiringH,  but  no 
active  voIcanoeH.  Violent  hurricanes  sometimes  occur.  The  climate 
is  very  agrreeable  and  salubrious. 

The  products  comprise  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  yams, 
and  cocoa-nuts. 

127.  The  inhabitants  are  dark,  and  have  long  woolly 
hair.  They  were  formerly  noted  cannibals.  Tlirough  the 
teaching  of  Methodist  and  Boman  Catholic  missionaries, 
many  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by 
measles  in  1875.    Population,  127,400. 

128.  Navlffators'  Islands  received  their  name  from  the  skill  of 
the  natives  in  making  and  navigating  canoes.  They  have  a  total 
area  of  alx>ut  3000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  number  about 
56,000,  many  of  wliom  have  professed  Christianity. 

129.  The  Friendly  Islands  were  named  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was 
well  received  by  the  natives.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  Tonga 
Isles,  from  TongaU^ioo,  the  chief  island.  The  population  is  about 
25,000.  Nearly  nil  the  inhabitants  have  embraced  Christianity, 
and  many  speak  the  English  language. 

1.%.  Cook's  Islands  are  small  and  scattered.    They  are  generally 
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volcanic  and  elevated.    Bamtonga,  one  o(  the  group,  was  (or  many 
yearn  the  field  of  the  missionary  Williams. 

131.  The  ■oototjr  Islands  are  also  high  and  volcanic.  They  b«> 
long  to  France.  They  have  a  most  agreeable  climate,  and  yield 
nearly  all  the  truiu  and  vegeUbles  of  the  Torrid  /one.  Tahiti, 
or  Otaheilf,  the  largest  island,  having  an  area  of  about  412  square 
miles,  is  very  beautiful.  It  contains  mountains  10,000  feet  high. 
Total  {Hipulation,  11,200.     I'liiteete  in  the  chief  ix)rt  and  capital. 

The  Marquesas,  u  volcanic  group,  are  aliio  claimed  by  the  French. 
Population,  14,300. 

tow  Archlpslaffb  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  low  islands 
and  coral  reefs.    The  group  belongs  to  France. 

132.  Pitcaim  Island  is  a  small,  elevated,  and  solitary 
island  in  the  south-east  of  Polynesia.  It  is  noted  for  its 
occupation  by  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty,  who  settled 
here  in  1790.  Having  placed  their  captain  in  an  open  boat 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  the  crew  sought  a  refuge  from 
justice.  Nine  of  them,  accompanied  by  six  Tahitian  men 
and  twelve  women,  landed  on  Pitcaim  Island,  where  they 
remained  unknown  fur  many  years.  When  visited  in  1825, 
the  colony  consisted  of  sixty-six  persons,  who  were  higlily 
raoiul  and  industrious.  The  only  survivor  of  the  mutineers 
was  John  Adams,  who  had  become  the  religious  teacher  of 
the  community.  Becoming  too  numerous  for  their  small 
island-home,  which  comprised  an  area  of  less  than  two 
square  miles,  they  remove<l  to  Norfolk  Island  in  1856,  but 
many  of  them  afterwards  returned  to  Pitcaim. 

EXER0I8K— Find  the  distance  from  London  to  Canton  by  each 
of  the  following  routes  :— 

(1.)  Westerly,  across  tbe  Atlantic  to  Halifax,  throngh  Brltisb 
America  to  Vancouver,  and  across  tlu  Pacific. 

(3.)  Easterly,  tlirougta  France,  across  'he  Mediterranean,  Sues 
Canal,  the  Bed  Sea.  and  the  Indian  Ooc 
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GLOSSARY    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL    TERMS. 


Affluant,— A  river  that  flowi  into  another  river;  a  tributary. 
Antarotie,— OptHwlte  to  arctic ;  louthem.    llie  Antwrotlo  Olrol*  it 

23°  28'  aintunt  from  the  louth  pole. 
AntlpodM,— People  who  live  on  opiioalte  ildcii  of  the  Eortli,  having 

the  feet  directly  opponite. 
Arohlpalmco,— A  Kroiip  of  iilandi;  a  lea  containing  many  islands. 

The  lea  on  the  east  of  Oreece  is  calletl  TKe  Archipelayo. 
Arotlo,— Northern.    The  Arotlo  Olrola  is  23*  28*  distant  from  the 

north  pole. 
Atoll,— A  circular  coral  island  with  a  lagoon  or  lake  in  the  centre, 

giving  it  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Aurora  Boraalla,— A  streaming  light  originating  in  the   arctic 

heavens ;  Northern  Lights. 
Axis,— An  imaginary  straight  line  t>assing  through  the  centre  of 

the  Earth,  around  which  the  Earth  turns  once  in  24  hours. 

Barrltr  Boof,— A  reef  or  rocky  wall  in  the  sea,  separate<I  from  the 

shore  by  a  channel  or  lagoon,  as  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 
BMln,— A  territory  drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries ;  so  called 

from  its  hollowed  surface :  a  small  arm  of  the  sea. 
Bay,— An  inlet  of  the  st  ^    The  terms  bay  and  gulf  are  applied  to 

similar  bodies  of  water. 
Boaoli,- The  land  adjoining  a  sea  or  lake ;  usually  applied  to  that 

portion  of  the  land  which  is  washed  by  the  tides  and  waves. 
Blnir, — A  high,  steep  bank  overlooking  a  sea,  lake,  or  river. 
BOff, — Wet,  spongy  ground,  containing  large  quantities  of  vegetable 

matter. 
Bort,— The  tidal  wave  ascending  a  river.    The  bore  in  some  rivers, 

OS  the  Hoogly,  is  a  wall  of  water  several  feet  in  height,  and 

rushes  up  with  great  rapidity. 

Cape,— A  point  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea;  a  headland. 

Capital, — The  seat  of  government. 

OaMade,— A  small  waterfall. 

Cataract,- A  great  waterfall,  as  Niagara  Falls. 

Cereal, — Grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  rice. 

OhauMl, — The  bed  of  a  river ;  a  passage  of  water  connecting  two 
seas,  generally  broader  than  a  strait. 

Climate, — The  general  condition  of  the  weather,  esiiecially  in  re- 
spect to  heat,  moistiure,  and  salubrity. 

Coast, — The  part  of  a  country  which  lies  near  the  sea.  The  coast- 
line is  the  irregular  line  where  sea  and  land  meet.  Coast- 
waters  are  the  portions  of  the  sea  which  lie  near  the  land. 

Continent,— A  large  portion  of  land ;  as  the  Western  Continent, 
which  consists  of  Nwth  And  South  America ;  and  the  Eastern 
Continent,  which  consists  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These 
smaller  divisions,  as  well  as  Australia,  are  sometimes  called 
continents. 

Crater,— The  mouth  of  a  volcano.  The  largest  crater  in  the  world 
is  on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Creek, — A  brook;  a  small  bay. 


Cyclone,— A  hurricane  or  violent  wind,  moving  in  a  great  circle. 
Cyclones  often  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Delta  (The  nume  of  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  haviny  a  triangular 
form), — An  alluvial  tract  of  land  enclosed  between  thediiTorent 
channels  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  as  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 

Deaert,— A  liarren  region.  Deserts  are  usually  caused  by  scarcity  of 
rain,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  salt  in  the  soil. 

Doab,— A  iwme  given  to  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  river* 
in  India. 

Doldnuns, — A  sea  term  for  the  region  of  calms  in  tropical  seas. 
They  are  much  dreaded  by  mariners. 

Downs,— The  name  given  to  the  rounded  hills  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. 

Dnne, — A  sand  hill  formed  by  the  wind, 

Earthquake,  —A  shaking  of  the  Earth's  surface,  varying  in  degree 
from  a  iJight  tremor  to  the  most  violent  agitation.  Violent 
eaithciuakes  are  attendeil  by  upheavalx,  depressions,  and  rents 
in  the  ground.    They  are  most  common  in  tropical  countries. 

Embouobnro,- The  mouth  of  a  river. 

Empire, — A  country  ruled  by  an  emperor ;  a  number  of  countries 
united  under  one  sovereign,  as  the  British  Empire. 

Equator,- A  great  v.ircle  passing  around  the  Earth  east  and  west, 
equidistant  from  the  poles,  and  dividing  the  Eartli's  surface 
into  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Estuary, — The  mouth  of  a  river,  or  the  part  affected  by  the  tide. 

E^'-eslan, — A  term  applied  to  winds  which  Mow  at  stated  times  of 
year,  as  the  monsoons. 

Exports, — Goods  sent  out  of  a  country. 

Fata  Morgana, — A  mirage  observed  at  sea,  presenting  inverted  and 
distorted  images  of  objects  in  the  air.  It  is  suppoHed  to  be 
caused  by  the  contact  of  currents  of  air  of  unequal  density,  by 
which  the  light  is  refracted.     {See  Miraye.) 

Fiord, — An  arm  of  the  sea. 

Flrtli,  — An  arm  of  the  sea,  as  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

Frigid,— Cold.     (Set  Zone.) 

Oeyser,- An   Icelandic  word   applied   to   the  boiling,  Nix)uting 

springs  of  Iceland. 
Olader,— A  loiv^  mass  of  ice  and  snow  which  moves  slowly  and 

imperceptibly  down  the  elevated  valleys  along  the  slopes  of 

snow-covered  mountains.    The  Alps  are  noted  for  glaciers. 
Govemment,— The  power  which  rules  a  country;  the  laws  of  a 

country ;  the  botly  of  men  who  hold  the  executive  power. 
Onlf, — A  jiortion  of  water  extending  in  from  the  ocean  and  nearly 

surrounded  by  land ;  a  bay. 

Harbor, — A  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  affording  shelter  to  vessels. 
Hemlspbere,— Half  a  sphere  or  ball.    The  Earth  is  divided  by  the 
equator  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 
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Horison, — The  circle  which  bounds  the  view,  where  the  earth  and 
sky  seem  to  meet,  is  called  the  semibk  horizon.  A  great  circle 
parallel  with  the  sensible  horizon,  dividing  the  Karth  into  the 
upper  and  loiver  hemispheres,  is  called  the  rational  horizon. 

Iceberg,- A  large  mass  of  ice  floating  in  polar  seas,  and  often 
brought  by  ocean  urrents  to  warmer  latitudes.  Icel)erg8  rise 
from  oO  to  200  feet  above  the  water,  and  about  seven-eighths 
of  their  bulk  are  submerged. 

Imports,— Goods  brought  into  a  country  from  abroad. 

Island, — A  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  w;iter,  as  Cape  Breton. 
I  Islands  are  said  to  be  continental  when  they  are  near  a  cor.ti- 
nent,  aari  pelagic  when  in  mid  ocean. 

latbiuus, — A  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  coimtries  almost 
separated  by  water,  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  joina 
North  and  South  America. 

Karroo,— A  term  applied  to  the  terrace-like  plains  in  South  Africa, 
which  nre  nlternately  barren  wastes  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  according  to  the  season. 

Lagoon, — A  shallow  portion  of  salt  water  sepai'ated  from  the  sea 
by  n  !■  'ch  or  reef.  Lagoons  within  coral  reefs  are  common 
an"  '■  ,  ti:>'  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Latltudfl,— "distance  from  the  equator,  measured  in  degrees  on  a 
mt:i.\  iaii.  It  is  either  north  or  south,  and  cannot  exceed  90°. 
The  i^gt'i  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  about  GOJ  degrees.  The 
anci'  i.vS  jupposed  the  Earth's  measurement  was  much  greater 
fro;n  eajt  to  west  than  from  north  to  south. 

liaao',  -A  term  applied  to  the  level  treeless  plains  in  the  basin  of 
t'le  Orinoco  in  South  America. 

Iionp.ltude, — Distance  east  or  west  from  the  first  meridian.  The 
highest  longitude  is  180°.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
at  the  equator  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  degree  of  latitude ;  but 
it  becomes  constantly  less  as  we  approach  the  poles. 

Meridian, — A  noon  line.  Meridians  are  imaginary  lines  passing 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles.  Two 
opposite  meridians  form  a  meridian  circle. 

Mirage, — An  illusive  appearance,  resembling  water,  trees,  and 
other  objects,  seen  in  deserts  and  level  tracts  of  country,  and 
supiwsed  to  be  caused  by  the  unequal  densities  of  different 
strata  of  air. 

Monarchy, — A  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged 
in  one  persor. 

Monsoon, — A  peril  ileal  wind  of  India,  blo\ving  half  the  year  from 
the  north-east  and  the  other  half  from  the  south-west. 

Mountain,— A  high  and  abrupt  elevation  of  the  Earth's  surface 
above  the  surrounding  countrj'.  A  mountain  system  consists 
of  several  mountain  ranges  extending  in  the  same  general 
direction.  A  mountain  pass  is  a  break  or  gap  in  a  mountain 
range  forming  a  passage  way  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Oasib, — A  f  rrtile  spot  in  the  midst  .. .'  ■".  desert. 

Ocean, — The  vast  body  of  salt  water   i-hich  surrounds  the  Earth. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  a  more  I'mited  sense,  as  the  Atlantic 

Ocean. 
Oceania,  or  i  ^eanlca,— A  term  applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  taken  collectivoly. 

Pampas,— The  treeless  plains  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 
Andes,  in  South  America.    They  are  covered  with  tall  grass 


and  gigantic  thistles.    Vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses 

roam  over  the  pampas. 
Peninsula, — A  portion  of  land  nearly  aurroxuided  l)y  water,  as 

Xova  Scotia. 
Plain,— A  level  open  country.     Plains  include  prairies,  llanos, 

selvaa,  x>ampas,  stepi)es,  and  deserts. 
Plateau,— An  elevated  plain ;  a  table-land. 
Pole, — Tlie  extremities  of  the  Earth's  axis  are  calleci  the  poles— <Ae 

north  pole  and  the  south  pole. 
Prairie,— A  term  applied  to  the  grass-covered  plains  in  the  basin  of 

the  Mississippi. 
Promontory,— A  higu  cape;  a  headland. 
Province, — A  colony ;  a  dependency ;  originally  a  country  obtained 

by  conquest. 

Reef, — A  rocky  ridge  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Republic, — A  state  or  country  in  which  the  highest  officer  of  the 

government  is  elected  for  a  limited  term  by  the  people. 
River,— A  large  stream  of  water  flowing  over  the  land.       ...r,\j  ,_. 

Savanna,— A  vast  plain,  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  vntii  grosn. 

Sea, — A  large  body  of  salt  wa'er. 

Selvaa, — The  name  given  to  the  forest  plains  in  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon. 

Sbore, — The  land  bordering  on  the  sea. 

Simoom, — A  hot,  suffocating  wind,  which  blows  over  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

Sirocco, — A  hot  wind  blowing  from  Africa  to  the  southern  shores 
of  Europe. 

Sound, — A  narrow  and  shallow  jjossage  of  water. 

Steppes, — A  name  given  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Asia  and  South- 
eastern Europe. 

Strait, — A  narrow  passage  of  water. 

Tornado, — A  violent  wind,  usually  of  short  duration,  and  confined 
to  nan-ow  limits.  , 

Torrid,— Very  hot.    (Sec  Zone.) 

Tropic, — A  term  applied  to  two  circles,  one  23°  28'  north  of  the 
equator,  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  and  the  other  23°  28' 
south,  called  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  They  mark  the  limits 
of  the  sun's  declination  north  and  south.  The  sun  is  never 
vertical  beyond  the  tropics. 

Typhoon, — A  term  applied  to  the  hurricanes  occurring  in  the  south- 
east of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Valley, — A  hollow  between  hills  or  mountains. 
Volcano, — A  mountain  from  which  molten  rock  or  lava,  ashes,  and 
smoke  are  thrown  upward. 

Water-shed, — A  ridge  or  height  of  land  from  which  streams  flow 
in  opposite  directions. 

Whirlpool, — A  circular  motion  of  water  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
opposite  currents.  The  Maelstrom  is  a  celebrated  whirlpool 
on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Whirlwind, — A  i-otatory  wind.  Wliirlwinds  at  sea  produce  water- 
spouts; when  they  blow  over  sandy  deserts  they  raise  vast 
bodies  of  sand  called  sand-pillars. 

Zone,— A  belt  extending  around  the  Earth.  The  tropics  and  the 
polar  circles  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  five  zones— t^c 
torrid,  north  temperate,  south  temperate,  north  frit/id,  south 
frigid. 
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KEY  TO  THE  EEPBESEKTATIOir  0^  SOTODS.            •            -    - 

&,  u  In  pate.                       S,  ot  ee,  as  in  meet. 

I,  as  In  pine. 

00,  as  in  moon. 

&,  u  In  pat. 

i,  as  In  met. 

I.  as  In  piiu 

ow  and  on,  as  ow  in  ooir. 

ah,  u  a  in  bar. 

9,  as  in  bone. 

ft.'  u  In  mvte. 

ai,  as  in  air. 

aw,  ai  a  in  ball. 

8,  as  in  pot.                                   il,  as  in  nut. 

g,  as  in  gro;  J  as  0  in  gin. 

Aachen, 

...    Ah'-kon. 

Alessandria,    ...    A-Ies-saha^rj-a. 

Antieosti An-te-kOs'-te.          '  *"^^," 

1 

Aalborf;,      .. 

...    All'-borg. 

Alentiands.),    ...   A-la'.sbe.an. 

Antigna,    Au-t«'-gah. 

\ 

Aarimns,    ... 

...    Awr'-hoos. 

Alexandria, Al4s.an'..dre4. 

Antilles,     ...    ...    An.t86l«'.       . 

Abaco, 

...  Ab'-a-ka, 

Algeria,      ...    ...    Al.jee'-re.a. 

Antiparos, An.tip'.4-rS8. 

Abbeokntah, 

...    Ab-be-o-koo'-tah. 

Algiers Al-jeerz*. 

Antisana,  An.tfi-sah'-nah.                  ^ 

Aberdeen,  ... 

...    Ab-er-deen'. 

Algoa, Al.g6'4k. 

Antrim,      An'.trim.                     ,,    : 

Abomey,     ... 

...    Ab-o-ra»'. 

Al'jesirah, Al-je-zee'-rah. 

Antwerp,   Ant'-wurp.                  '  "'^ 

AbonUr,     ... 

...    Ab-ookeei'. 

Allahabad, Ahl-lah-hah-bahd'. 

Apalachee, Ap.a.lab'^!he. 

Abyssinia,    - 

...    Ab-is-sln'-e-a. 

Alleghany, Al'-le-gho-ne. 

Apennines,       ...    Ap'-pen-nlnes. 

Aoadie 

...    Ak'-a-de. 

Alloa,   Al'.lo.a. 

Appalachian,    ...    Ap-pa-lft'.ohe.an. 

Aeapnlco,    ... 

...    Ak-a-poul'-ko, 

Alps Alps. 

Apnre A-poot'4L             ,        ,   . 

Aearei 

...    Ah-kah-rah'-e. 

Altai,  AUr. 

Arabia Ar4l'-be.a.          -    -^  ; ' 

Achil,  

...    Ak'-il. 

Altamaha, Al-ta-ma-baV.           ^ 

Aracan,     Ar^i-kan'. 

Aooncagna,... 

...    Ak-on-kah'-gwab. 

Altorf, Al'-torf. 

Araihra,    Ar.a-foo'-ra. 

AdamawK,  ... 

...    Ad-a-maV-wa. 

Aragon Ai'.^.gon. 

Adelaide,    ... 

...    Ad'-e-l&de. 

Amaion,     Am'4uz5n. 

Aral Ai'.aL 

Aden 

...    Ah'-den  (A'-den). 

Ambrim Aro-breem'. 

Ararat,      Ai'4k-rat. 

Adige 

...    Ad'-e-j8. 

America,    A-mei'.e-ka. 

Aranca,     Ah-raV-kah. 

Adirondack, 

...    Ad-i-ron'-dak, 

Amhara,    Am-bab'-rah. 

Arazei,      Ar.ax'.e8. 

Adonr 

...    Ah-door'. 

Amiens Am'.«4nz  (Ah-me^ng'). 

Arbela,      Abr-bS'-lah. 

Adowa 

...    Ah'-do-wah. 

Amirante, A-me-ranV. 

Arbroath Ar-brOtbeT  (Ai*-). 

Adrianople,... 

...    A-dre-an-<V-pl. 

Amoo, Ah-moo'. 

Archangel, Ark.in'.jel. 

Adriatic,     ... 

...    A-dr«-at'-ik. 

Amoor, Ah-mooi'. 

Archipelago,     ...    Ar-ke-per^^go. 

JEgean 

...    E-jS'-an. 

Amoy A-moi'.                  '-~ 

Arcot Ar.koV  (Ar'-kot). 

Stna 

...    Et'-nah. 

Amritsir Am-rif-sir. 

Arctic Ark'.tik. 

Afi^banistan, 

...    Af-gan-is-taa', 

Amsterdam,      ...    Am'^ter^lam. 

Ardnamorchau,      Ard-na-mttt'-kan. 

Aflrica 

...    Af-re-ka. 

Anadir An-a.desr'. 

Areqnipa,  Ar.e.kSS'.pah. 

Agra,    

...    Ah'-grab  (A'-gra). 

Anam, A-nam' (A'.nam). 

Argentenil,...    ...    AT.xhan.tool', 

Agna 

...    Ah'^wah. 

Anatolia,    An.a-t5'-le4. 

Argds, Ahr'^^08. 

Agnlhas,     ... 

...    Ah-gool'-yas. 

Ancona,     An-kS'-nab. 

Argyle,      Ar.gyW. 

' 

Ahmedabad, 

...    Ah.med-ah-bahd'. 

Arica,  ...    •••    ...    A.r6«k'*h. 

Aidin 

...    Ueen'. 

Andes An'.d88«. 

Arichat Ai'.^^bat.                  ,     ^ 

Ainslle 

...    AnsMe. 

Anegada,   A-ne-gah'.d«ih. 

Artiona,     Ar^ziV-nah.          '     '  '  . 

Airdrie,      . 

...    Air'-dree. 

Angara,      An-gab-raL'. 

Arkansas, Ar-kan'^aa.           \    "    ,: 

Aiz-larCliapeU 

e,      Aks-lah-aba-pel'. 

Anglesey Ang'-gl-se. 

Arklow,      Ark'.18.                          " : 

AJaccio, 

...    A-yat'-cli8. 

Angola An.g6^-Iab. 

Armagh Ahr-mah'. 

AJan 

...    A-jau'. 

Angora,      An-giy-rab. 

Armenia Ar-m86'-ne.A. 

Akabah,     ... 

...    Ak'4^boh. 

Angra, An'.grab. 

Arran, Ar'.ran.                          ,' 

Akyab 

...    Ak-yahV. 

Anguilla An-gwil'-lah. 

Arm Ar-roo'.                           t 

Alabama,    .■• 

...    Al-ab-bah'-ma. 

Anhalt Ahn'-halt. 

Aland 

...    Ah'-Iand. 

Ankobar,    An-kS'-bar. 

Ashantee ABh.an-t88'. 

AUika,     ... 

...    A-las-kali. 

Annabona An-na-bO'-na.          , 

Asia A'-she*. 

Albany, 

...    All'.ba-ne. 

Annan, An'.nan. 

Assam As^ftm'. 

Albemarle,  ... 

...    Al.be.marl'. 

Annapolis, An-nap''.o-li8. 

Assiniboine,     ...    A8.ain'<-boin. 

Albyn 

Aldemey,    .- 

...    Al'.bin. 

Annatom An-na-tOm'. 

Assyria,     Aa.ali'.e-a.                  "' ,    ■ 

...    All'4er.ny. 

Annobon,   An-no-bOn'. 

Astrakhan As-tra.kan',                 '     ,; 
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AatvriM,    

Ae-too'  re-Ki. 

Baton-Bonge,   .. 

.    Bab-tn-roozb'.       .%■ 

Bologna 

.    Bo-l6ne'-jah. 

1     Attan,      

At-bah-rah. 

BaTaria,    

.    Ba-Tft'.re.a. 

Bolnr  Tagh,      .. 

.    Bo-loi-'-tagh'. 

Athkbuea, 

Ith^i.'jaa'-ks. 

Bayonne,    

.    Bab-yon'. 

Bombay,    ...    . 

.    BOm-bft'. 

1  AtlieM,      

lth'.eis. 

Beance,      

.    TUinn. 

Bona, 

.    Bfi^-nab. 

AtUone,    

Ath-lOne'. 

Beaufort 

.    Ba'-fort. 

Boaaventure,    . 

.    BSn-ah-Tang-tooi'. 

Athy 

A-thl'  (Ath'.e). 

Beanhamois,    .. 

.    BO-har-Dwa', 

Bonin 

.    Bo-neeu'. 

Atlaatie,    

At-lan'-tik. 

Beaumaris, 

.    B8.m*'-ris, 

Bonnechere, 

.    B6n-shair'. 

AackUnd, 

Awk-'land. 

Becaneonr,..'.    .. 

.    B&.kSng-koor'. 

Boothia 

.    Boo'-the-a. 

'  Aagkbnrg 

Awgs'.boorg  (Owgs'-). 

Becbuanas, ..    .. 

.    B6t-cboo-ah'-Daz. 

BoTdeau,  ...    . 

.    B6r-d6'. 

Annugabad,    .. 

Aw.runK.a-bad'. 

Begbarmi 

.    Be-gai'-mS. 

Borneo 

.    Bor'-ne-B. 

AuterUtz, 

Aws'-ter-litz  (Ows'.). 

Behring 

.    Beer'-ing.                  !     . 

Bornholm,  ... 

.    Born'-holm. 

i  AwtnlMia,     .. 

Aws.tral.&'-she-a. 

Bel-ed-el-Jerid,. 

.    B61'.«d.el-je-rced'. 

Bomon,      ...    . 

.    Bor-noo'. 

Anitralia, 

Awi.trft'.lfr«. 

Belfiut 

.    BSl-fast' (Bel'-). 

BosnaHMrai,     . 

.    Bos'-nab-ser-r. 

AottrU,     

AwB'-tre.a. 

Belgium,    ...    . 

.    Bei'-je-um. 

fBosphonu,    . 
I  Bosporus, 

.    Bos'-fa-rus. 

Anrargne, 

O-vairn'. 

Belgrade,  

.    BSl-grade'. 

.    Bos'-po-rua. 

,  A'» 

A'-Ta  (Ah'-vah). 

.    Bei-ibabsiT. 

Bothnia,     ...    . 

.    BOth'-ne-a. 

'  ATalon,      

Av'-a-lfin. 

Belle  lile,  ...    . 

.    Bei-Ile'. 

Boulardarie,     . 

.    Boo'-btr-dre. 

Arigaon,    

Ah-vMn-yocg'. 

BeUerille, 

.    B«l'-Til  (-yMI'). 

Boulogne,  ...    . 

.    Boo-l3ne'. 

Avon 

A'-Ton. 

Beloochiatan,    . 

.    B«l-oo-cbi8-tan'. 

Bourbon,    ...    . 

.    Boor'-boc  (-bong'). 

i  Awe,    

Aw. 

Belper 

.    BBl'-per. 

Bouro,  

.    Boo'-ro. 

Azam 

Ahk-soom'. 

Benares 

.    B8n-ah'-r8z.             ' 

Brabant,    ...    . 

.    Brah-bant'. 

Ayletbnry, 

Ale8'-ber.e. 

BenAttow 

.    BBuJlt'-tow. 

Braga, ...    ...    . 

.    Brab'-gah. 

1  Aylmer.     

Ale'-mur. 

Benbecttla, ...    . 

.    BSn-ba-koo'-lah. 

Brahmapootra,. 

Brab-ma-poo'-tra. 

Ayr,    

Air. 

Ben<oolen,...    . 

.    Ben-koo'-16n. 

Bras  d'Or,  ...    . 

.    Biab-dore'. 

1  Axof,    

Ai!^f. 

Bengal,      ...    . 

.    B6n-fiawl'. 

Braiil 

.    Bra-z881' (-III'). 

i  Awrea, 

i-iSres', 

Benguela,  ...    . 

.    BSn-gft'-lali. 

Braios, 

.    Brab'-sos. 

Benicia 

.    Be-iuBh'-e«. 

Brechin,     ...    . 

.    BrSk'-Ia. 

Baalbec 

BaW'.bek  (-bek'). 

Benin 

.    Be-nSSu'.                      '  • 

Bremen,     ...    . 

.    Bt-fim'-en. 

'  Baba, 

Bah'-bah  (-Uh'). 

Ben  Lomond,    . 

.    BSD-l5'-mond. 

Brescia,     ...    . 

.    Bre»h'*ab. 

{  Bab-cl-Kandeb, 

Bah.bel-malin'-deb. 

BenKacdbni,  . 

.    B«n-mak-Uoo'-e. 

Breslau,     ...    . 

.    Bres'-law. 

1  Baden, 

Bah'.deii  (B&-). 

Ben  Nevis, ...    . 

.    BSn-nS'-vb. 

Bretagne,  ...    . 

.    Bre-tabn'. 

'   Bagdad,     

Bag'-dful  (-dad'). 

BenWyvis 

.    B8a-wl.'vls. 

Brighton,  ...    . 

.    Brr-ton. 

Ba-hft'-mat. 

Berbice,      •■    . 

.    Ber-beSce', 

Brisbane 

.    Bris'-bane. 

Bahia, 

Bah^'-ah. 

Bergamo 

.    Bui'-ga-mo. 

Britain 

.    Brit'-tn. 

Bahr  el  Azrek, ... 

Bahr.el.oz'-rek. 

Bergen 

.    Barg'-en. 

Brittany 

,    Brit'-ta-ne. 

Baikal, 

Br-kU. 

Berkshire, ...    . 

.    Burk'-Bh65r. 

Brocken 

.    BrOk'-en. 

Baku,  

fiah-lcoo'. 

Berlin, 

.    Ber-Un' (Ber'-). 

Bruges,      ...    . 

.    Broo'-jex. 

:  Balearic,    

Bil^.ar'.lk. 

Bermudas, ...    . 

.    Ber-m00'-d6z. 

Bmnn 

.    Broon. 

'  Baliie 

B&.iesi'. 

Berne 

.    BSrne. 

Brusa, 

.    Broo'-sab. 

Balkan,      

BaU-kban'. 

Bertbier,    ...    . 

.    Ber-te-ft". 

Brussels,    ...    . 

.    Brus'-sels. 

Balkaah 

Babl-kash'. 

Berwick,    

.    Ber'.wick(.rik). 

Buchan-Ness, 

.    Bak-an-nes'. 

Ballina 

B&I-le-nah'. 

Besaufon,  

.    B&-zang-soug'. 

Bucharest, ...    . 

.    Boo-ka-rest'. 

BalUnaaloe, 

BU-lIn.a-816'. 

itetbany,    ...    . 

.    Beth'4une. 

Bncharia,  ...    . 

.    Boo-k&'-re4k. 

Ballymena 

BtU-le-mS'-na. 

Bethlehem,...    . 

.    Betb'-le-hero. 

Bnctouche,  ■    . 

.    Buk-toosh', 

j  Ballyahannon,  ... 

13&l-le.8han'-noB. 

Beyront,     ...    . 

.    Ba'-root  (Br-).    - 

Bada 

.    Boo'-dab  (Ba'-). 

1  Balmoral 

Bftl-mO'-tvl. 

Bhotan,      

.    Boo-tahn'. 

Buen  Ayre,...    . 

.    Bwen-I'-rft. 

Bfanberg,  

Bftm'-burR. 

Biafra, 

.    Be-af-ra. 

Buenos  Ayres,  . 

.    Bwft'-nos-I'-res. 

Bamian 

Bab-me-ahn'. 

Bieqne 

.   Be-&'-ka. 

Bug,    

.    Boog. 

Banda  Oriental, 

Babn'.dab-u.Te4n.tal'. 

BUbao 

.    Bil-bab'-o. 

Bnshire,     ...    ■ 

.    Boo-sbeet'. 

Banff,  

liamff. 

Bilston,      

.    BiU'-toD. 

Bankok 

Ban-kOk'. 

Birmingham,    .. 

.    Bui'-ming-bam. 

Cabes, 

.    Kabb'-8s. 

Bannockborn,  ... 

Bttn'-nSk-burn. 

Biscay 

.    Bis'-ka. 

Oabul 

.    Kab-bool'. 

Barbadoet, 

Bar-bk'.d6z. 

Blairgowrie, 

.    Blair-goV-re.                    ' 

Cabrera 

.    Kab-brft'-rab. 

Barbnda,    

Bar-boo'^lah. 

Blanc  (Mnut),   .. 

.    MSng-blOng'. 

Cadis, 

.    Kft'-dU. 

Barca, 

Bar'-kah. 

Blanco,      

.    Blan'-k6. 

Caermarthen,  . 

.    Ker-mar'-then. 

Barcelona, 

Bar-8&.Io'-nah. 

Blasqnet,    

.    Blas'-ket 

Caernarvon, 

Kcr-nai'-von. 

Barmen,     

Bar'-meo. 

Bodnin,      

Bo-droon'. 

Cagliari 

.    Kabl'-yab-re. 

Baroda,      

Bar.«'-da. 

Bogota,      

Bo-go-tah'  (-g6'.). 

Caioos 

.    Kr-koa. 

Barra 

Bar'-rah. 

Bohmerwald,    .. 

Bo'-mer-wawld 

Cairn  Qoim,     .. 

.    Karn-gorm'.                     ' 

( Baael 

(Bade,     

Bab'-zl. 

Boisee 

.    Bwah-i4'. 

Cairo 

.    Kr-r6. 

Bahl. 

Bois  le  Due,      .. 

.    Bwab-le-d 

Caithness, 

.    K&th'-n«B8. 

BaHorah,  

BabB'-ao-rah. 

Bokhara,    

.    Bo-kah'-rah. 

Calabar 

.    Kal-vbai'. 

Bastia, 

Baa-t«e'4ih. 

Bolan 

Bo-lahn'. 

Calais 

.    Kal'-is, 

Batavia,     

Ba-U'-ve^. 

BoU,    

B«'-lee. 

Calcutta 

.    Kal-kut'-ta. 

;  BatUcaa 

Baht-ii-kahn'. 

Bolivia,      

Co-Uv'-e-a. 

CaUcnt 

.    Kal'-i-kuU 
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Cftuf-^mia, 

Kal<c-fot'-nc-a. 

ChK^plain 

Sh&m-pl&ne'. 

Corsica,      

KSr'.se-kab. 

CallM, 

EU-yah'4. 

Cluuiidema({ore, 

Sh&D-der-oa-gere'. 

Ko-rtln'-nah. 

Cambay 

Ktm-ht!. 

Chapala,     

Shah.pah'.lah. 

CosU  Bica. 

EOg'.ah  R«S'-kab. 

KAm.W^e^ 

Charlotte 

Shai'.lSt. 

Eo-U! 

Cambrai 

Kttm-brft-. 

Charybdis 

Ka-rib'^Us. 

Cotopasi,    

K8.tO  pJU'*. 

Cambridge, 

Kkme'-bridge. 

Chattahooohe,  ... 

Chtt-ta-hoo'-che. 

Cracow,      

Krft'-kfl.           _.;r 

Cameroon 

K&in-er-roou'. 

Chedabncto, 

Bbed4i.bttk'.to. 

Cremona,    

Kre-mfi'-nab. 

Campagna, 

K&m-pahn'-yafa. 

Chelmsford, 

Ch«ms'-ford. 

Crete,   ... 

EiSSt.                   ^,   t 

Campeachy, 

K&m-pe'-cbe. 

Chelsea,     

Chei'-gS. 

Crense, 

Eroote. 

Kftn'-a^ah. 

Cheltenham,     ... 

Cbei'ten-hftm. 

Crieff,  

ErfiSf. 

Canarlei,   

Ka-nft'-rS^z. 

Cherbourg 

Shfii'-burg, 

Crimea,       

Erlm.«'-a1i. 

Canaveral, 

Kttn-yah'-Ter-al, 

Chesapeake,      ... 

Cbas'-a-pSSk. 

Croagh  Patrick, 

Er6'.ah  Pat'-rlk. 

CandaJiar 

K&n-dah-har'. 

Cheriot,     

Ch8v'.«-8t. 

Cromarty 

ErOm'.ar-te. 

KCln'.de-ah. 

Chicago 

She-kaw'-gS. 

Crottstadt, 

ErSn'-stftt. 

Canao,   

Kttn'-so. 

Chichen,     

ChS.«b6o'. 

Cnlebra,     

Eoo-l&'-brhb. 

Canterbury, 

K&n'-ter-ber-i. 

Chichester, 

Chltoh'-es-ter. 

Cnlloden 

EtU-lS'-dfio. 

Cantire,     

Kto-ttre'. 

Chiegnecto, 

ShIg.nek'.to. 

Cnpar 

Eoo'.par. 

Canton,      

Kan-ton'. 

Chile  (Chill),    ... 

Ches'-le. 

Cvrafoa 

Eu-ra-s6'.ah. 

Cape  Breton,    ... 

Kftpe-brif-tn. 

Chiloe 

CbS-lo-ft'. 

CntlscheHaff,  ... 

Koo''riih.e-haff'. 

Cape  4'Or 

Kftpe-dOre'. 

Chimboraio, 

Clilm-bu-rah'-io. 

Cntch,  

Eatob. 

Caprera,     

Kah-prft'-rab. 

Chincha,     

Cbln'^hab. 

Cueo, 

Ecos'-kO. 

Capna 

Kap'-u-ah. 

Cholnla,      

Ko-loo'-lah. 

Cyclades,    

Slk'-lah-dSes. 

Caraccaa,   ...    .. 

Ka-rak'-kaa. 

Christiania,      ... 

Eris-te-ab'-ne-a. 

Cyprus,      

Sr-prns. 

Cardiff,      

Kai'-dif. 

Chnqoisaca, 

Choo-ke-sah'-kah. 

Cardigan 

Kai'4e-gan. 

Cincinnati 

Sin-sin-nah-tS. 

Dacotah,     

Dah-kO'.tah. 

Carlingford,     ... 

Kar'-ling-ford. 

Civitavecchia,... 

Chee'-Te-tah-Tfik'-ke-ah. 

Sago,  

Dah'-go. 

Carlisle,     

Kar-llle'. 

KUk-man'.n&n. 

Dahomey,  

Dah-b6'-mB.      , 

CarUcrona, 

Karls-krO'-nah  (kroo'- 

Clones,        

KMdi. 

Dalhonsie 

DU-boo'-ze. 

Carlarnhe 

Karla'-roo. 

Clonmel,     

Kl8n-m81'. 

Dalkeith,    

Dai-kUth'. 

Camsore,   

Kam''Sore. 

Cly-le 

Elide. 

Damascns, 

Da-mahs'-kus. 

Carpathian,      ... 

Kar-p&''tbe-an. 

Coansa,       

K&«n'-za. 

Damietta,  

D&m-e-fit'-ta. 

Carpentaria,     ... 

Kar-pen-tah'-re.a. 

Cobleni,     

E&b'-IenU. 

Danish  America, 

Dftne'-iBh  A-iuei'-e-kah. 

Carrick'vgiit,  ... 

Kar-rik-fer'-gus. 

Cobnrg,       

EO'.boorg. 

Dantsic,      

Dant'-zlk. 

Uarron,      

Kar'-ron. 

Cochin,       

Ko'^shin. 

Danube,      

Dan'-abe. 

Cartagena, 

Xar-ta-gS'-nab. 

Coimbra,     

E&-im'-brah. 

Dardanelles,     ... 

Dar.dft.n8U'. 

Caihel 

KSsh'-el. 

Ccdntepeqne,     ... 

Eo-hoo-t&-p&'-k&. 

DarAir,       

Dar-foot'. 

Caihgar,    

K&sh'.gar  (gar'). 

Colchester, 

Eole'^ihester. 

Darien,       

D&'-rfi4n. 

Caahmere, 

Ktt«h'.mei«  (-mere'). 

KMse'-muh. 

Oebrecsin,  

DSrhtW-Bia. 

Caipian,     

Ka<r.pe.Mi. 

Colmar,      

KSl-mar'. 

Deccan 

Dfik'-klln. 

Caiaiqaiare,     ... 

KSs4e-ke-ah'.r&. 

Cologne,     

Ko-lfine'. 

Delagoa,     

D61.a.«0'-A. 

Castile 

Kas-tMl'. 

Colorado,    

EOl-o-rab'-do. 

Delaware 

Del'4^wbre. 

Castlebar, 

Kas-al-bar'. 

Colombia,  

Eo-lum'-be-a. 

Delhi 

Dei'-Ie. 

Catania 

Ka-tab'-nfr«. 

Comayaga, 

Ko-ml4ih'-gwah. 

Demavend 

D6m-a-venu'. 

Catoche 

Kah-to'.cb&. 

Comino,      

K5-mCS'-no. 

Dembea,     

DSm'-be-a. 

Cattegat 

Kaf-te-gat 

Como,  

K6'-m6. 

Demerara, 

D6m-e-rah'-rah. 

Caneasna,  

Kaw'-kah-sus. 

Comorin,     

E6m'-o-iIn. 

Denbigh 

DBa'-be. 

Canghnawaga,  ... 

Kaw.na-waw'-gah. 

Comoro,      

E8m'-o-ro. 

Denmark,   

IMn'-mark. 

Canverv 

Kaw'-ver-e. 

Congo, 

K6ng'-go. 

Deptford,    

Ded'-fuid. 

Cavan, 

Kav'.an. 

Connanght, 

Eon'-nawt 

i)erby 

Dui'-be  (Dar'.be). 

Cawnpore 

Kawn-pSre^. 

Counecticnt, 

KOn-net'.e-ktlt. 

Derwent,    

Dei'-went. 

Cayenne,    

KMn'. 

Connemara, 

KSo.e-mar'^kh. 

Desaguadero,    ■■ 

D88-a-gwah.da''ro. 

Caynga,     

E&.y&'-ga. 

Constance 

ESn'-stance. 

Desirade,    

Da-zee-rahd'. 

Celebes 

SeV-^Mia. 

Constantinople, .. 

EOn-BtftD-te-nO'.pL 

Des  Koines, 

De-moin'. 

Cenis 

Sen'.is. 

Contessa,    

KSn.t6s'.aab. 

Detroit 

De-troif. 

Cenis  (Mont},    ... 

Mong-s8-n8S'. 

Coomasiie 

Eoo-mas'-se.       ' 

Dentschland,     .. 

Doitch'-liuit. 

Cephalonia, 

SSf.a-lO'-ue-a. 

Copenhagen, 

Ko-p6n.b&'-g6D. 

Devon 

DSv'^jn. 

Ceram, 

Se-rftm'. 

Oopiapo 

E6.pe.ab'-po  (-p(y). 

Dieppe,       

De-ep'. 

Cerigo 

Sei'-e-go. 

Coqaet 

ES'-ket. 

Dingwall,    

.    Ding'-wall. 

Cerrin 

Sur'-Tln  (-vangO. 

Oordillerapde-Coa 

I  Kfir-dll'-Ie-rah^lfi-KS^h. 
)     wse'-lab. 

Dnieper,      

NMp'-er. 

Centa 

sa'-ta. 

hnila 

Dniester,     

.    NMB'-ter. 

Cevemies,  

Bft-v6n'. 

Cordova 

.    Eoi'.do-vab. 

DolgeUy,     

Dol.gel'-le  (-geth-). 

Ceylon 

S«e'-lon  (JOne'). 

Corentyn,   

Ko-rtn-tloe^. 

DoUart,      

.    Dol'-lart. 

Chalenr 

ShabJooi'. 

Corfti 

.    Kor-foo'. 

Dominica,   

.    D8m-e-nc§'-kah. 

Chambly,  

Sbttm'.bl& 

Cornwall 

.    Eom'-wall. 

Doncaster, 

.    DOnk'.as-ter. 

Chamoouii 

Shab-moo-nfifl'. 

Corrientes, 

K0r.re4D'-tes. 

Donegal,     

DSn-e^awf. 
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Dongobt 

.     D6ng'-K0-Iah. 

Enniscorthy,     ... 

iin.nls.kSi'.ttie. 

.    Qal4ih.sh£el8'. 

Doreheiter, 

.    DBj'-ches-ter. 

EnnisUllen, 

fin.nls-kir-ldn. 

Galena,       ...    . 

..    GlH«'.pa. 

Oornocli,     

.    rOr'-nBk. 

ErbU,  

fir.bSel'. 

Galicia 

.    Uah.lee'-sbe-a. 

Sonet,       ..    .. 

DBt'^t. 

Ericht 

fit'-Ikt. 

CkOlas, 

.    Oai'-lai. 

Donro, 

Doo'-ro.                 .•*^>:-j- 

Eri 

fi'.rS. 

QalUnas,     ...    . 

..    G&l-leS'-naa. 

Sorer 

Dd'-ver. 

Erin 

fi'-rin. 

GaUipoU,     ...    . 

.    GU-lip'^)-le. 

Dovrelield, 

DOT.re.fe.eid'. 

Erivan,       

fir.e-van'. 

Galloway,   ...    . 

.    a&l'-lo-wJl. 

Drakenbergr,    .. 

Drah-ken-berg. 

Erlan, 

fir'-lou. 

Gait 

.    Gawlt. 

Drave, 

.    Drftve(DrahT).       «*^'^'' 

Erne,    

Fm. 

Galway 

,    Gawl'-wft. 

Dresden,     

Dr«2'.d8n. 

Erris,    

fii-'-ris. 

Gambia,      ...    . 

.    G&m'.be.ali. 

Drogheda 

Drog'.«Ja  (Dr8h'.he.da). 

Erromango, 

fir-ro-man'-go. 

Gananoque, 

.    Gah-uah.noke'. 

Drontheim, 

DrSiMlme. 

Erseroum,  

Ur'-ze.rooin  (Urs-room'). 

Ganges,      ...    . 

.    Gftu'-jSz. 

OnbUn, 

.    Dub'-lin.            ,.  ^.-^     > 

Ers^ebirge,      ... 

ErtB.gft-beer'-gll. 

Oarda, 

.    Gai'.dab. 

Dabnque 

Dn.bMk'.               i-";  ' 

Esneh 

Ee'-nSh. 

Qariep 

.    Gab-rSep'. 

Sambarton, 

Dttm.bar'"ton. 

Essex 

fig'.sex. 

Garonne,     ...    . 

.    Gah-ron'.                .     -^ 

D0m.fr8e8'.              '    •■• 

Essiquibo,   

fis.se.ke'.bO. 

Qaepe, 

..    Gabs-p&'. 

1  Dnnbar,      

DBn-bar'.                   •■;"' 

Etna 

£l'.nah. 

Gata.    

.    Gab'-teli. 

DnnbliJte,  

Dttn-blftne'.             ;    ■''": 

Eubcea, 

tJ-b«8'-ah. 

Gatineau,    ...    . 

.    Gah-tee-iiu'. 

Dtmcamby, 

Dtink'4kDS.be.              ""•'  • 

Euphrates 

f.frft'-tSz. 

Geelong,      ...    . 

..    Qe-long'.          .,    .' 

Oandalk,     

Dfin.dawk'.             -''-'- 

Europe,       

C-rope. 

Geneva,      ...    . 

.    Je-nSS'-vah. 

Dnnedin,     

Dttn.6d'.iii.     •    ■        '•    "" 

Everest 

fiv'.e-rest. 

Genoa, 

.    J6n'^)-ali. 

Dnnfermline, 

Dttn.farm'-lin  (ftar'-). 

Evora, 

fiv'.o^ah.             ■  '    = 

Georgia 

..    Jot'-jSah. 

Onngaiinon, 

Dttn-g&n'.Don. 

Exeter, 

fix'.e.ter. 

Germany,   ...    . 

.    Jur'-ma-no. 

DnnKarron, 

Dttn-gar'.von. 

Ghauts 

.    GawtB. 

Dnngeness, 

Dttn-je-ness'.             '    '■ 

Falkirk,      

Fal'-kirk  (-kirk'). 

Ghent, 

.    Gent. 

Dnukeld,     . .    .. 

I>an.keld'. 

Falmouth,  

FU'-moatb. 

Ghizeh 

.    G88'-zeli. 

Bankirk 

Ddn-kirk'  (Dan'.). 

Fame 

Farn. 

Ghnznee,     ...    . 

.    G<iz'-nee. 

DanmanoB, 

Dttn.man'.us. 

Faroe 

Fah'-ro  (FS-).               ?  ? 

Gibraltar 

.    Jlb-rawl'.tar. 

Danmore 

Dlin-mOre'. 

Fayetteville, 

Fft'-et-vil. 

Gihon 

.    j3.bon'. 

Dunoon,      

l>lln.oon'.               " 

Fe^ee, 

F6S'-jS5. 

GUolo 

.    JS.l5'.lo. 

Dnnse, 

Dunce.                      ' 

Fermanagh, 

F8r-mah'-nah. 

Girgeh 

.    J86r'-jeh. 

Dnrhain 

i}nr'4tm.                      ' 

Fermoy 

FSr-moy*. 

Girgenti,      ..    . 

..    JIr-j8n'.te. 

DoHeldorf, 

Dtta'^wWorf. 

Fernando  Fo,    ... 

Fer.Ban'-do.p5. 

Glamorgan, 

..    Qla-mor'-gan. 

Dwina, 

Dwr-nah. 

Ferrara,      

Fer.iah'.Tah. 

Glasgow,     ...    . 

.    GJ&s'-go. 

Ferrole,      

F«r-i«le'. 

Gloucester 

.    QlSs'-ter. 

Earn,    

Urn. 

Fenan,       

F8i-zahn'. 

Goa,     

.    G6'.ab. 

Ebro,    ...     ..    .. 

^.bro. 

Finisterre,  

FIn-is-tair'. 

Gobi,    

.    G3'-b88. 

Ecbatana,  

ek.b&f.a.nah. 

Finland 

FIn'.land. 

Godavery,  ...    . 

.    Go-dah'-ver-e. 

Ecuador,     

fik-wah.d3re^. 

Finmark,    

FIn'-mark. 

Goderich 

..    GSde'-ritch. 

Edinburgh, 

fitl'.in-bur-rub  (-burg). 
Eg'.mont. 

Finster-Aar.Hom 

Fln'-ster-ahr'-hora. 

Goleonda 

.    G8I.k»n'.dah. 

Egmont,     

Flamborough,   — 

Flftrn'-Lw-ro. 

Gondar,      ...    . 

.    Gttii'^lar. 

Egripo,       

fig'-re-po.            ■    ,        . 

Flensborg, 

Fiens'-boorg. 

Qoree, 

..    Go-rft'. 

Egypt, .. 

fi-.jipt.                      " 

Florence,     

FWt'-ence. 

Gothenburg,      . 

.    G6t'-en-burg, 

Ehrenbreitsteiu, 

A.rftn-brtte'-stlne. 

Flores,  

F16'.rS8. 

Gottingen,  ...    . 

..    G8t'-ting-en. 

Eigg 

Beg. 

Florida,      

FWi'.o.dah. 

Gottland,    ...    . 

.    G6t'-laud. 

Elba,    

fil'-bs. 

J'ogc 

F6'.g5. 

Goio 

.    Q6t'.K). 

Elbe,    

filb. 

FOntainebleau,  ... 

F8n-tftne-bla'. 

Graci08-a-Dio8, . 

.    Qrah'-se-os4ih-de'-<Js. 

Elberfeld,   

fil'.ber.felt 

Foo-chow-fbo,    ... 

Foo^show-foo'. 

Grampians,...    . 

.    Gr&m'-pe4iP'<. 

Elbun,       

fir.bojrz. 

Forfar, 

FBr'.far. 

Granada,    ...    ■ 

.    Grab-naL-J.-> 

Elephanta, 

fil'.e.an'.tab. 

Formentara, 

FOr-mSn-tft'.raL. 

Grand  Chaco,    . 

.    Grahn^ih&b'.ko. 

Elenthera,  

e.la'.the.rah. 

Formosa,     

FSr.mO'^ab. 

Grand  Hauan,  . 

..    QraDd-ma-nan'. 

Elgin,  

fil'-gin. 

Fremont,     

FrS'-moDt. 

Grand  tt'e,  ...    . 

.    Grang-prft'. 

El  Kahirah, 

fil-kah'-he-rah. 

Fribourg,    

Frr-bnrg. 

Granicns,    ...    . 

.    Gr&n-r-kus. 

Ellesmere 

fil'-ieg.mere. 

Frio 

FrM'-o. 

OraU 

.    Qr8te. 

Ellora 

fiUa'-rah. 

Frlsoheftaff,     .. 

Frish'-e-haS. 

Greenock,    ...    . 

.    OrSS'-nok.            ; 

Elmina,      

fil.mS«'-r-!i. 

Funchal,     

Foon-shal'. 

Greenwich 

.    Green'-idj. 

El  Paso,       

fil.pah'.80. 

Fundy, 

Fttn'^le. 

Groningen, ...    . 

.    GrSn'-ing-en. 

Elsinore 

fiUin^Jre'. 

Fnnen, 

Foo'-nen. 

.    Qwah-da.lah'-ve4ir  (-ar*). 

Elva,    

fil'-va. 

Fnrukabad, 

Fur-ruk-a-bad'. 

Gwah-da.laz.ab'-rali. 

Ely 

fi'.lee. 

Fysabad,     

FI-«a-bad'. 

Guadalquivir,    . 

.    Gwab-dal-ke-veet'. 

Embden,     

fimb'^len. 

Ooadeloups, 

.    Gaw-de.loop'. 

Ems 

fims. 

Gftbarus,     

Gah-bah-rooB'. 

Quadiana,  ...    . 

.    Gwah-de-ah'-nnh. 

Enlbmi 

Ang-fH-mft'. 

OaeU, 

Qah-&'-tab. 

Ouanaxuato, 

.    Gwah.na.hvah'.to. 

Bngland 

lD^<.glAnd. 

Oalacs, 

Ghkh'-lats. 

luardaftii,  ...    . 

.    Gwar4af-wed'. 

Ennii 

fin'-nii. 

Oalapagos, 

Gab-Iab'-pah-gOs. 

Guatemala, ...    ■ 

.    Gwab-te-mah'-lah. 
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Guariare,    

Gwah-ve-ah'-rt. 

Hordwar 

Hard■wal^ 

Klre-wahn'. 

Onayaqnil, 

GwI^kMl' 

Huron, 

Ha'-roD. 

Kaisarieh 

KI-zar.€«'.eb. 

Onetniey,    

Gurn'-ze. 

Hydra 

He'.drah 

Kakema,     

Kab-ka'-mah. 

Oniana,       

G»4h'-i)ah. 

Hyeres,       

He.air'. 

Kalahari,    

.    Kah-lah-hah'-re. 

OaUdford,   

QH'.ford. 

Knl'-mar. 

Goinea,       

Gin'* 

Iberville 

i'-ber-Til. 

Kamchatka, 

Kahm^!babt'-kah. 

Swalior,      

Gwah'.le.Or. 

Ida 

i'-dah. 

Kamouraska,     .. 

Kah-moo-raa'>kab. 

Idaho 

l'.da-ho. 

Kanawa,     

Ka-naw'-wa. 

Haarlem,    

Haht'-iem. 

Idrla 

Id'.re.ah, 

Kangaroo, 

Kang'ga-roo'. 

Haddington, 

Hftd'-dlDR-ton. 

Idnmea,      

!d.oo-mS'-ah. 

Kara,    

.    Kah'-rab. 

Hadramaut, 

nah^drah-mout'. 

lerne,   

I-ttr'-ne. 

Karakomm, 

Kah.rah-ko'-rum. 

Eaemiu,     

He'-moB. 

111. 

£'-lee. 

Kamandra, 

Kas^an'-drah. 

Hagnu 

H&g. 

Illinois,       

li-le-nois'  (-noi'). 

Katmandoo, 

Kat-man.doo'. 

Hainan,      

Hl-nsn'. 

Inagua,      

fi-nab'-gwah. 

Katrine,     

Ka'.trln  (Kat'-). 

Haldlmand, 

HftMe-mand. 

India,  

In'^e^t  (.je-). 

Keith 

Keeth. 

Halle 

Hahl'-le. 

Indies, 

In'.dSez  (-jlz). 

Kelat .. 

Ke-lat'.              ■     •' 

Hamadau,  

Hah-mah-dahn . 

Indore, 

In.d8re'. 

Keneh, 

K«n'.eh.                    : 

Hamah,      

Hah'-mah. 

Indns 

In'-dus. 

Kenia 

Ky-ne^ih.            ■' ']';  -  : 

Hambnrg;  

H&m'-barg. 

Innsbrttck, 

Ins'-prook. 

Kenmare,    

Kfin-maii'.           \    ''' 

Hammerfest,     ... 

Ham'-mer-fest. 

Inverary 

In-ve-ra'-re. 

Kennebec, 

Kfin-na-bfik'.       --":'• 

Hampshire, 

Hamp'-sheSr. 

Inverness,  

In-ve.'-nias'. 

Kerteh,       

Kttrch.               •    ■    '     ' 

Hang-chow-foo,  ... 

Hahng-cbou-foo'. 

lona,    

i.6'.nah. 

Keshin 

K««h.e«n'. 

EanoTer,     

HUn'-o-ver.       -^     ^ 

Ionian, 

i-jy-ne-an.             ■   •*' 

Kesho 

.    Kesb'-o. 

Hartlepool 

Hftr'-U-pool.       •  '«' 

Iowa,    

i'-o-wah.          ■        ' 

Keswick,     

.    Kes-.wik  (Kez'.ik). 

Hartt 

Harts. 

Ipsambul,  

Ip-sam-bool'. 

Khartum,   

.    Kar-toora'. 

Hastings,    

Hftste'-ings.        .-    •' 

Ipswich,     

Ips'-wich. 

Khingan,    

Kln.gahn'. 

Efttieras,    

HW'-te-ras. 

Irak  Arabi,       ... 

B-rak'-ai'-a-be. 

Khiva 

.    Kes'-vab.            /•-(.. 

Havel 

Hah'-vel. 

Iran,    

£-rahn'. 

Khokan,     

.    Ko-kan'.            >'      "     -' 

Hawaii,       

Hah-wr.e. 

Ireland,      ...    ... 

ire'-land. 

Khyber 

.    Kr.ber.              ■■:     -.^ 

Hisrash,     

Hah'-wash. 

Irkutsk 

Ir.koot«k . 

Kiachta,     

.    Ke-ak'-tah. 

Hawick 

Hhw'-ik  (-wiok). 

Irrawaddy, 

Ir-ra-w8d'4e. 

Kidderminster, .. 

.    Kldnler-mlii'-ster. 

Hayti 

Bft'-te. 

Irtish, 

Ii'.tish. 

Kiel 

.   Keel. 

Hebrides,    

Hfib'-ri-dees. 

Irvine, 

tJr'.vin.           =  *^v 

Kiev 

K8.«t'.                •       • 

He4]u,       

Bej^i'. 

Islay,   

Mfiy.                /-■■^^ 

Kildare,      

.    KlWair'. 

Heidelberg,       ... 

HMel-bnrg. 

Ismael 

Is-mah.*?!',      --^^  ''■■*•. 

Kiliman^Jaro,   .. 

.    KIl.e-man-jab.ro'. 

Heligoland, 

Hel'-e-go-land. 

Ispahan,     

Is-pa-hakn'.              -  ' 

Kilkenny,   

.    KU-ken'-ne. 

Helsingfors, 

H61'-aing-fors. 

Italy 

lt'*.le. 

KillaU,       

.    Kll-la-lah'. 

Henlopen,   

HCn-ld'.pen. 

Itasca 

I-tas'-kah.            •■•■'- 

KiilaiuOj: 

.    Kll-lar'-ne. 

Herat, 

H«r*ht'. 

Ivia 

fi-ves'-zah.             <  ■'' 

Kilmarnock, 

.    Kll-mai'-nSk. 

Hercnlaneuiu,   ... 

HSr-ka-lft'-ne-nm. 

Iitacdhuatl,     ... 

e«s-tak-se-hwatl'. 

Kilrush,      

KU-rush'. 

Hereford 

Her'-e-ford. 

Kilsyth,      

.    KH-althtf. 

Hertford,    

Har'.ford. 

Jaoques  Cartier, 

Zbak-car-teJl'. 

Kincardine, 

.    Rin-kai'-deen. 

Resse-Cossel,    ... 

Hfiss-k&a'.sel. 

Jaffa 

JBP.fah  ^Yaf.fah). 

King-ki-tao, 

.    King-ke-tab'-o. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, 

Hes8.^arm'-etU. 

Jamaica 

Ja-ma'-kah. 

King-te-chiang, 

Kiog-ta-cbe-ang' 

Hesse-Homborg, 

Hfiss-hom'.burg. 

Japan,  

Ja-pan'. 

.    Kln-ross'. 

Hielmar,     

Hyef-mar. 

JM»y 

Yai-^ee. 

Kinsale 

.    Kin-sale'. 

Hlllah 

Hfl'-lah. 

Java 

Jab'-vab. 

Kiolen, 

.    Kyff-jen. 

Himalaya, 

HIm.a-ir.a  (-Ift'-yah). 

Jaxartes,    

Jaz-ai'-t«ez. 

Kirghis,      

.    Kur-gedz'. 

Hindoo  Eoosh,  ... 

HTn'-doo-koosh. 

Jedburgh 

J«d'-bnrg. 

Kirkcaldy, 

.    Klr-kawl'-de. 

Hindostan, 

Hln^dos-tan'. 

Jelalabad 

Je-lah-Iah-bahd'. 

Kirkcudbright, .. 

.    Ker-koo'-brse. 

Hispaniola 

HU.p&n-e.O'-la. 

Jweey 

Jttr'-ze. 

Kirkintilloch,    .. 

.    Kirk-in-tir-lok. 

Hoang-Ho 

Ho^n^-bS. 

Jerusalem 

Jer-oo'-sa-leiu. 

Kinsin 

.    Ke-oo'-Be-o</. 

Hobenlinden,     ... 

Ho4n-IIn'.den. 

Joannes,     

Jo4n'-nees. 

Kisil  Irmak,     .. 

.    Klz'-il-Ii'-mak. 

Holland,     

Hfll'-land. 

JoUiette 

JBl-le^it'. 

.    Klow'-zen-borg. 

Holstein 

Hol'-stlne. 

Jordan 

Jfii'.dan. 

Kodiak,      

.    Ko'-de-ak. 

Holyhead,   

HOl'^hed. 

JuandeFuca,   ... 

J  a'-abn^de-foo'-kab , 

KSnigsburg, 

.     Ken'-igs-burg. 

Holywell,    

Hai'-e-welL 

Juan  Fernandez, 

jQ'^khn-fer.nan'.<iei. 

Kordofan,    

.    ROr-do-fan'. 

Horns,  

Homes. 

Judea, 

Ju.dee'-ab. 

Kosciusko, 

.    KOs-se-UB'-ko. 

Hondnras,  

H0n-do</-Ta8. 

Juggernaut, 

Jng'.gur-nawt. 

Kremniti,  

.    Krem'-nitz. 

Eonoliiln,    

H6n-o-loo'-loo. 

Jnngfran 

Yoong'-frou. 

Krishna,     

.    Krisb'-nah. 

Hoogiy 

Hoog'-le. 

Jura,     

Joo'-rah. 

Snenlnn 

.    Kw8n-loon'. 

Hnddersfleld,    ... 

Htld'.der«.field. 

Jutland 

Jttt'-land. 

Knka,  

.    Koo'-kah. 

Hne,     

Hwa  (Hoo4l). 

Kur,     

.    Koor. 

Hnmber,     

Httm'.ber. 

Kaftaria,   

Kar-ra-re.ah. 

Kurdistan 

.    Koor-dis-tan'. 

Hungary.    

Hung'.ga-re. 

Kaifong,     

Kt-fong'. 

KorUe. 

.    Eoo'-ril. 
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Lah'-land. 

Loire,   

..    LwOr. 

Manchooria, 

Mftn^ihoo'-re^kb. 

LaBMuce, 

Lah-booe'. 

Lombardy,  ... 

..    Um'.bar.de. 

Manhattan, 

M&n.ha('-tan. 

Labrador 

Lftb-ra<iare'. 

Lombok, 

..    Lam-bflk'. 

.    Ma-nU'-la. 

lAbnan,      

L«h-bo(Wihn', 

Lomond,      ... 

..    Le'-mond. 

Manitonlin, 

M&n.e-too'-rm. 

LaeeadlTe,  

Uk-ka^Ive. 

Longneil,    ... 

..    Long-gOl'. 

Ma-?nheim, 

Mftn'-hlme. 

UcUiie,     

Loii-sheen'. 

Loo  Choo,    ... 

..    Loo^ihoo'. 

Maatna 

M&n'-tu-a. 

laclmte,      

Lah-ihoot'.           ,  -, 

L'Orient,     ... 

..    La-re^k'ng*. 

Maracaybo, 

Mar-a-kf-bo. 

lacaha,      

Lak'«ih. 

L'Original, ... 

..    L6-reen-jahl'. 

Marnji 

.    Mah-rah'.jo. 

Udoga,       

Lah-(l6'-gah. 

Lotbiniire,  ... 

..    Lo-be-ne-aii'. 

March, 

Mark. 

Iiadrone« 

Lah.<t  rones'. 

Lothian,      ... 

..    LA'.the.«n. 

.    Mah-ree'. 

laEoerae,  

Lah-HSg'. 

Longhborongh, 

...    Lfif-bur-reb. 

Maremma, 

.    Mab-rem'-mab. 

lahore 

Lah-hera'. 

Lojiiiade,  ... 

..    Loo.e-se-ahd'. 

Margarie 

.    Mar-gah-ree*. 

Lammermoor,    ... 

L&m'-mer-moor. 

Lonisiana,  ... 

Loo.e-ze-ah'-nah. 

Mariana,    

Mah-re-ah'-nah. 

lanark 

Lan'-wrk. 

Lowestoft,  ... 

..    LSx'-toft. 

Marie  Oalante, .. 

.    Mah-re'-ga-iabnt'. 

Laneathire, 

Lank'4M-iheer. 

Lnbeck,      ... 

..    La'-bek  (.b«k'). 

Mariache-gebirge 

,    Mah-riah'.a-ga-bir'-ga. 

.Laneutor 

Lank'-aater. 

Lccayos,     ... 

..    Loo-kr-«8. 

Marmora,    

.    Mar'-md-rali. 

i«».    

Lah'-oa. 

Loeca, 

..    Lak'-kah. 

Marocco,     

M-Ji-rfik'-ko. 

LiPai,       

Lah-rath'  (-pai/). 

Lnee,    

..    Luce. 

Marquesas, 

.    Mar-ka'-aas. 

la  Plata,    

Lah-plah'-tah. 

Lnceme,     ... 

Loo4em'. 

Marsala 

Mar-sah'-lah. 

Liv  Prairie, 

Lah-prft-re'. 

Lnsem, 

MarseiUes 

Mar-a&U'. 

I*Pcebla, 

Lah-pwfib'-kh. 

..    Lfik'-nov. 

Martaban, 

Mar>ta-ban'. 

La  Boohelle,      ... 

Uh-ro-ab«'. 

Lnpata, 

..    Loo-pah'-tah. 

Martinique, 

Mar-te-nSek'. 

lawa, 

Lah'4  b. 

Lnrgan, 

LOi'-gaD. 

Mascarene, 

Mfta-ka-resn'. 

L'Auonmtion,  ... 

Las-aong-se-onff. 

Lnxemboorg, 

Luz'-em-burg. 

Massachnsetts, .. 

M&a-aa-ohoo'-aets. 

Uttakoo,    

Lat-ta-koo'. 

LynnKegis, 

..    Lln.r8'.ji8. 

MatamoTkS, 

.    Mah-tah-mo'-rahsL 

lAumborg, 

Lou'-en-burg. 

Lyons,  

..    Lr-onz. 

Matanias,  ...    .. 

Mab-tan'-zaa. 

XAoiaime,  

LO-zahn'. 

Matapan,    

Mat-a-pon'. 

lanwense, 

Lou'.er-i&. 

Nabon, 

..    Mah'-boo. 

Matina,      

Mab-tti'-nah. 

leamington, 

Lem''ing-toD. 

Xacao 

..    Mah-koV. 

Matsmai,    

Mato-mr. 

Leeawin,     

Lee'-win. 

Macassar,  ... 

Mah-kaB'-sar. 

Maolmain, 

Mali-mine'. 

LcJ^om,     . .    ... 

Lig'.horn. 

Macclesfield, 

..    Mftk'.klz.field. 

Manritins 

Maw-riah'-e-ua. 

le  flavre,  

Leh-havV. 

Macqnarie, ... 

..    Mak-kwCr'-re. 

Maynooth 

Mfirnoolb'. 

Leinater,     

LTn'-Bter  (LeSn'-}. 

..     Mftd-a-gfta'-kar. 

Mayo, 

Ma'-o. 

Leipiic 

Llpe'^ik. 

Madame,    ... 

..    Mah^dahm'. 

Maiatlan,  ...    .. 

Maz4it-ian'. 

Leith,  

LeStb. 

Madawaska, 

Mod-iv-woB'-kn. 

Meander,    

.    Me-an'-der. 

Leitrim,      

Lee'-trim. 

Madeira,    ... 

..    Mab^ft'-rab. 

Meath, 

Meeth. 

leman, 

Le'-man  (Ldm'-). 

Madras, 

..    Madras'. 

Mocca 

Mek'-kab. 

lemberg,    

Lfim'-bnrg. 

Madrid,      ... 

..    Mah.drld' (Mad'.rid). 

Mechlin,     

.    M6k'-lin. 

lena,    

leon,    

LS'-na. 

L&.on'  (LSS'-on). 

Maelstrom,... 
Maestrlcht, 

M&le'-pti.im. 
..    Miif'.trlkt 

Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, 

■  Mek'-Ien-burg-abwa-rSJn'.  i 

Lovanto,     

Le-pan'-to. 

Magdalen,  ... 

..    Mftg'.da.ien. 

Mecklenburg 

}M8k'-len.burg.strtl'-itz. 

Lepreaa,     

Tieh.prO'. 

Magdalena, 

..    Mftg.da-l&'..;ah  (-le'.}. 

StreUU,  

lerwlck,     

Lir'-ik. 

Magdebnrg, 

..    Mftg'.de.burg. 

Medina,      

Me-dee'-nah. 

Lenca, 

Le-oo'-kab. 

Magellan,  ... 

..    Mah-jei'.lon. 

Mediterranean, .. 

.    MCd-e-ter-ra'-ne-an. 

leren,  

Lev'-en. 

Magenta,    ... 

Mah.jen'.tah. 

Meernt,      

M«e'-rut. 

Lejrden,      

Lt-den  (U'-). 

Mageroe,    ... 

..    Hftg.e-i«'. 

Megantic 

Ma-gan'-tio. 

Libertad  Seal^o, 

Le-ber-tabd'-rft-ah-la'-jo. 

Maggiore,  ... 

..    Mah.j9'.r&. 

Meissen 

Mf-aen. 

Uehfleld,    

Litoh'-field. 

Mahannddy, 

..    Mab-faah-noo''de. 

MeUnes,    

Mfik'.e-nez. 

Ueehtenstein,  ... 

LeSk'-ten-atloe. 

Mahe 

..    Mah-hft'. 

Mekong 

Mekong'. 

liege 

LC6j. 

Mahone,     ... 

..    Mah-hSne'. 

Mekran,     

M8k-ran'. 

Ulle,    

L€el. 

Maimaitohin, 

..    Ml-mI.ohin'. 

Melbourne, 

Mel'-bam. 

Le'-mah  (Lf-). 

Main, 

..    Mine. 

Memel, 

M«m'<el. 

limoges,     

Lee-mdzb'. 

Minorca,     ... 

..    Ma-joi'.kiih. 

Memphremagog, 

M6m-fr8-m&'-gog. 

Lincoln 

Link'-UD. 

MaUbar,     ... 

..    Ma-hubai'. 

Menai. 

Meu'-a  (-1). 

TJnlithgow,       ... 

LlD-IIth'-g5. 

..    Mah-l&k'-kab. 

Menam,     

Ma-nam'. 

Idn«,     

Lints. 

Malaga,     ... 

..    Mal'4b.ga. 

Mendocino, 

MSD<lo-ae'-no. 

lipari, 

LIp'4i-re  (Le-pah'-re). 

Malar, 

..    M&'-Iar. 

Mendosa,    

MBn-dy-zah. 

UPP«.  

LIp'-pe. 

K•u^vsia,   ... 

..    Ma-l&'-ahe-ah. 

MerdeQlace,   .. 

Mair-de-gW. 

Litany,       

Lee-tah'-ne. 

Maldi\e,     ... 

..    Mal'-dlre. 

Mergui,      

Mer-gee*. 

Lan^l'-le  (Sth'.). 

Malmo, 

..    HaT-mo. 

Merida,      

M8r'*dah. 

Loango,      

Lo-ang'-go. 

Male,    

..    Mah'.lo. 

Merioneth, 

Mei'-e.o-neth. 

Loch  Etive, 

Loch^Wv. 

Malta, 

..    Mawl'.tah. 

Merrimac 

Mer'-re-mak. 

Loch  Fyne, 

Loch-flne". 

Malvern,    ... 

..    Mal'-Tern  (MaV-). 

Mersey,      

Mur'-ze. 

Loch  Linnhe,     •.. 

Loch-lln'-ne. 

Manaar,     ...    . 

..    Mah-nahr'. 

Merthyr  Tydvil, 

Mui/.thur-tid'.vil. 

lochy, 

Loah'.«. 

Manchester, 

..    MfV'Ches-ter. 

Messina.    

Mea-aei'-nah. 
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Mett,   

mu. 

NanUn,      ...    . 

.    Man-kdou'. 

Odessa, 

O-des'-sa. 

Kenie, 

Moze. 

.    Nto-Ung'. 

Oesel,  

tJ'-Bel. 

Keiico,      

Mex'^-ko. 

Nantes,      ...    . 

.    NanU. 

Ohio 

O-hM. 

Kiaco, 

Me^l.'-ko. 

Nantucket,...    . 

.    N&D-tuk'-et. 

Okeechobee, 

O-ke-ohO'-bee. 

Uichigan 

Mish'-e-gan. 

Napanee,    ...    ■ 

No-pa-nee'. 

Okhotsk,     

0-kotBk'. 

Uichipicoten,    .. 

Mich-ip-pe-k5'-ten. 

Wapo 

.    Nah'.pO. 

Olaad, 

O'-Iand. 

HUu 

Mll'-an  (Mi-lan'). 

Hauan,      ...    . 

.    Nai'-saw. 

Oldenburg, 

Ole'-den-burg. 

MUtiin,      

Mllt-zSen'. 

Natal 

.    Nah-tal'. 

Oleron, 

0-la-rong'. 

KUwankie, 

Mll-waw'-ke. 

Natchei,     -    ■ 

.    Natch'^z. 

Olympus,    

O-IIm'-p&s. 

Uindanao, 

Mln-dah-nab'-o, 

Nanplia,     ..     . 

.    Naw'.ple^. 

Omagh 

O-mah'. 

Mindoro 

Mln-d6'.ro. 

Navan, 

.    Nav'-an. 

Omaha 

O'-ma-haw.          •    • 

Uinho, 

MeSn'.yS  (Min'-hO). 

Navarino,  ...    . 

.    Nah-vah-rStf-no. 

Oman, 

6.man'. 

Uinnesota, 

Mln-ne-B6'-ta. 

Naiareth,  ..     . 

.    Nai'4k-retli. 

Omoa 

O-mO'-ah. 

Uiuorca,     

Mln-6i'-ka. 

Nase,   

.    Nah'-xe. 

Onega 

O-ne'-gah. 

Miqnelon 

Mik-e-lon'. 

Neagh, 

.    NIV. 

Ontario 

On-ta'-riA 

Miramichi, 

Mtr-a-mi-shSS'. 

Nebraska,  ■■■    ■ 

.    Ne-bras'-ka, 

Ooroomiab 

Oo-roo-niSS'-ali. 

MisBiiquoi, 

Ml8-8lB'-kwali. 

Ne4jed 

"JNed'-jed. 

Oporto 

0-p5re'-t9. 

Hissiisippi, 

MlB-sIs-sIp'-pe. 

»<ded, 

Oran 

O-ran'. 

Miasoori 

Mls-soo'-re. 

Negropont, ...    . 

.    Neg'-rA-pont. 

Oregon, 

Or'-a-gon. 

MobUe, 

M6.b8Sr. 

Nenagh,     ...    . 

.    Na'-na. 

Orfah 

Oi'.fab. 

Mocha, 

MS'-ka. 

Nepanl,      ...    . 

Ne-pawl'. 

Orillia 

Crll'-la-a. 

Uodena 

Mo'-de-nah  (MOd'O. 

Nephin  Beg, 

.    N6f.in-b«(f. 

Orinoco,      

5r5-uo'-k6. 

Kogador 

Mog-aJ6re'. 

Nerbnddah, 

.    Nur-bud'-da. 

Orisaba,      

dr-e-zali'-bah. 

Uohawk 

Mo'.hawk. 

Nenfohatel,...    . 

.    NQ^shah-tel'. 

Orkneys 

Ork'-neea. 

Moldavia 

M8Wa'-ve-a. 

Neva 

.    NS-'va  (Ntt-vah'). 

Orleans 

Or'-le-anz. 

Moluccas,  

Mo-luk'-kaz, 

Nevada 

.    N&-vah'-dah. 

Ormnz 

Or'-muz. 

Uonaghan, 

M6n'-iv-han.          ■    - 

Nevada-de-Sorata,  Na-vah'^ah^a-so-rali'-tali. 

Orontes,      ...     . 

O-riJn'-tees. 

Moninuntli, 

MSn'mouth. 

Newfoundland, 

.    Na.fundJand'. 

Ortegal,      

dr'-tegal. 

Monougahela, 

Mo-non-gii-be'-Ia. 

New  Orleans,    . 

.    Nft-Or'-le.anz. 

Oruba, 

6roo'-bah. 

Mens, 

MoDgs. 

New  Zealand,   . 

.    Na-zee'-land. 

Oshawa,     

Osh-ah-wah.       ,  • 

Montague 

MOn'-U-ga. 

Ngami 

.    N'gah'-mee. 

Ossa,    

Os'-sa. 

Montana,   

MOn>tah'-naij. 

Niagara 

.    Niag'^rah. 

Ostend 

Ostend'. 

Montawk, 

Mon-tawk'. 

Nicaragua 

.    Nikah-roh'-gwah. 

Otranto,      

O-tr&n'tfl. 

Montcalm, 

M6nt  Kahin'. 

Nice,    

.   Neece. 

Ottawa,      

6t'-tah-wah, 

Monte  Video,    .. 

Mon'-te-vid-e-o. 

Nicobar,     ...    . 

.    Nlk-o-bar- (NJk'-). 

Ouse 

Ooz. 

Montgomery,    .. 

MOnt-gfim'-e-re. 

Nicolet 

.    Nlk-o-la'. 

Owhyhee 

O-why'hee. 

Montmorency,  •.. 

M5nt-mo-rfin'.se. 

Nicopoli,    

.    Ne.k8p'-ole- 

Oxford, 

6x'-foi  ■ 

Montpellier, 

M(5nt-pel'-ycr. 

Nicosia 

Ne-ko-zee'-ah. 

Osns 

6x'-us. 

Montreal,   

M6n.tre-all'. 

Niemen,     

.    Ne«'-men. 

Mooltan,     

Mool-tabn'. 

Niger, 

.    Nl'-jer. 

Pacific, 

P^stf-Ik. 

Moorshedabad, 

Moor^lied-a-bad'. 

NUni-Novgorod, 

NIzh'-ne-n6v-go-r6d'. 

Padua, 

Pftd'-ua. 

Moravia 

Mo-rft'-TC-a. 

Nikolaiev,  ...    . 

.    Ne-ko-lI-eV. 

Paisley,      

Paze'-le. 

Moray, 

Mttr'.re. 

NUe 

.    Nile. 

Palawan 

Pah-lah-wabn'. 

Morocco,     

Mo-rflk'-ko. 

Nimes, 

.     NeSmg. 

Palermo,    

Pah-lei'-mS. 

Moscow,     

MOs'-ko. 

Ning.po,     ...    . 

.    Ning-po'. 

Palestine 

.    Pai'-es-Une. 

Mosul, 

M0'.8Ul. 

Niphon,      ...    . 

.    Nf-fon  (NlMn'). 

Palk 

.    Pawk. 

Moukden,  

Mook-den'. 

Nipissing,  ...    ■ 

Nlp'-is-Bing. 

Palma 

.    Pahl'-mah. 

Moulins 

Moo-lang'. 

Nordkyn,    ...    . 

.    Nort'-kin. 

Palmyra,      .    ■■ 

.    Palmr-ra. 

Maome 

MCrne. 

Norway,     ...    ■ 

.    Noi'-wO. 

Palo 

.    Pah'-los. 

Monrzonk, 

Moor-zook'. 

Norwich,    ...    . 

.    Nor'-ridj. 

Pamir 

.    Pah-meei'. 

Mozambique, 

Mo-zftm-beok'. 

NossiBe,    ...    . 

.    NoB'-se-ba. 

Pamlico,     

.    i-am'-le-ka. 

Muilrea,     

MOl-rft'. 

Notre  Dame,     . 

.     Not'r-dahm'. 

Panama,     

.    Pan-a-mah'. 

MnUingar 

Mttl-lln-gar'. 

Nottawassaga, . 

Not-ta-wa-saw'-ga. 

Pai\Jim 

.    Pan-zheeng'. 

Munich,      

Ma'-nik. 

NovaZembla,   . 

Nd-vnh-zem'-bla. 

Papna, 

.    Pap'-oo-a. 

Mnrrumbidgee,.. 

Mttr'-rum-bid-jee. 

Nubia, 

.    Na'-be-a. 

Para,    

.    Pah-rah'. 

Muscat 

MQa-kat?. 

Nun,    

Noon. 

Paraguay,  

Par'-ah-gwa. 

Mysore,      

.    Ml-sore'. 

Nnrembnrg, 
Nyansa,     ...    . 

.    Na'-rem-bnrg. 
Ne-ahn'-za. 

Paramaribo,     . 

f  Par-a-maj-'-i-be  (Pa-ra-ma' 
■\     re'.bo). 

Kaas,  

Na'-as  (Nace). 

Nyassi,      ...    . 

.    Ne^^o, 

Parana,      ...    . 

.    Par-ahnah'. 

Nablons,     

Nah-bloos'. 

Porta 

.    Pah'-rc-ah. 

Nagasaki 

Nah'-ga-sah-ke. 

Oahn 

.    Wah'-hoo. 

Parlme,      ...    . 

.    Fah-reo'-ma. 

Kagpore,    

.    Nag-p5re'. 

Oakham,     ...    . 

.    Oke'-ham. 

Paris, 

.    Pat'-ia  (Pah-re'). 

Nairn 

.    Nftrn. 

Obi 

.    Cbee. 

Parma, 

.    PaiZ-ma. 

Hamaqna 

Nah-raab'-kwah. 

Oceania,     ...    ■ 

.    O-she-ah'-ne-a. 

Paropamisan,    . 

.    Pah-ro-pah-me-Bahn'. 

Hamnr 

.    Na'-mur. 

Oder 

.    <y^6r. 

Passamaquoddy, 

PaB-Bom-a-quod'-dj'. 
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PMtWO,        

Pfts^ab'-rO. 

Pmssia,      

Frtt8h'-ya(Prooiih'-a). 

Russia,      

Ruih'Hi-uli  (Rousli'-e-ah). 

PMnn, 

PlU'-iow. 

Pnerta  Principe, 

Poo-ui'-tO  prio'-sO-p*. 

Rostchok, 

Roos-cbrok'. 

FaUgonia, 

Pat-a-giV.ne-ali. 

Pn^Janb,     

rtln-j^hb'. 

Ratbergleu, 

Roo-tbur-glfiu'  (Rttg'.Mn). 

Patrai 

Fikk-tralis'. 

Puntas  Arenas, .. 

Poon'.  tas-«h-r  A'-  ua;*. 

PaTia, 

Pah.T6a'-fth. 

Pans, 

Poo'-roooe. 

Saale, 

Sah'.la. 

PeohelM,    

rft-cke-iee'.          « 

Pntamayo 

Poo-too-mr-o. 

Sacramento,     ... 

Rah.krnb.uiJSn'.to. 

Pedee, 

PfiHiei'. 

Pyrenees,    

Pit'e-nMi. 

Safed, 

Bah-nd'. 

FeeblM,      

iM'-blt. 

Sagballen, 

Sah-gah-ISO'-cu. 

Pegn,   

Pe-goo'. 

Qnathlamba, 

Kwat-laiu'-bah. 

Sagnenay,  

8ag.e-ii&'. 

Palpos, 

Pr-pus  (Pft'-e-poo»). 

Quebec,       

KwS-bek'. 

Sahara,      

Sah-hab'-rali. 

Pekin 

Fee'kin  (Pekin'). 

Qnesaltenango, .. 

KH-sal-t&nau'-KO. 

Saida 

SMab. 

P«llng, 

Fftling'. 

Quito,   

Kee'-to. 

Saigon,      

Sl-gou'. 

Pembina,    

F8m'-be-nah, 

Salma,...    

Sr-niab. 

Pembroke, 

PSm'-brook. 

Babatt 

Rah-baht'. 

StAlban'B,      ... 

8aint.awr.bans. 

Penang,      

Pe-nang'.                            , 

Bacine 

Kah-seeu'. 

St.  Anselme,     ... 

Sahnt-ang-ieliu'. 

PeonsylTaaia,  ... 

PensIl-vft'-nSali. 

Bi^pootana, 

lUlij-poo-tah''nah. 

St.  Bernard,     ... 

Siut-bor.nard'. 

Penobscot 

Fe-nOb'-skot. 

Raleigh 

Raw'-le. 

St.  Christophe,  ... 

SaDg-krSSs-tar.                    , 

PentacoU, 

Feu-sah-kO'-lah. 

Rampoor,  

Ram-poor*. 

St.  Croii 

Sang.ki«aw'  (Saint-krol').   i 

Fdn-ianoe'. 

Rangoon,    ...      . 

Rang-goon'. 

St.  Denis 

SahngKlfl-n«o'. 

Pemambnco,     ... 

P8r-nam-boo'.kO. 

Rappahannock,... 

Rft|)-pa.Lllu'-nok. 

St.  Etienne,      ... 

Sabnt-O-te-en'. 

Perrot, 

PBi^rflt'. 

Raratonga, 

Rali-rab-tonK'.gah. 

St.  Eastatia,    ... 

Saint-a-Bta'-8lic>.ah. 

Penepolis 

Pfir-sep'-«-lis. 

Raa  al  Haad,    ... 

Raliii.abl.baha'. 

St.  Francis,     ... 

.S4ng-fi«ug-8wiiw'. 

Pern,    

Pa-roo'. 

Rathkeale, 

Ralli-k&le'. 

St.  Gkithard,     ... 

Salmt-gOt'-liai'tl. 

Peidgla 

Fft-roo'-jah. 

Rathlitt 

Ratb-lln'. 

St.  Heloaa 

Suiiit-be-lfi'-na. 

Peihawar, 

Fesh-ah'wur. 

Ratisbon,   

Rftt'-is-bon. 

StHelier, 

8ahnt-hfil'.i-.er.      . 

Petth 

pest. 

Ravenna,    

Rah-ven'-nah. 

St.  Hyacinth,   ... 

8nltug-te-ali-8aii|it'. 

Petchora,  

Fetoh'-o-rah, 

B«. 

Rft. 

Stlrini,  

Sabut^e-rd-nA'. 

Peterborongh,  ... 

Pfi'-terbur-rah. 

Reading 

Rfitl'^ling. 

St.  Lawrence,  ... 

Saint-law'-ionco. 

Peticodiac, 

P8te^!6d-yak'. 

Real^o,     

Re.ah-lu'-ho. 

St.Liboire 

Snkrit'le-bwaar'. 

PetropanloTsU, 

Fft'-tro-pow-lBv'-ske. 

Reggio,      

Rid'-jo. 

St.  Loois,    ...    .. 

Soint-luo'-ia. 

PhiladelpUa,    ... 

Fil-a-del'-fS-ah. 

P«ikiavik 

Rr-kl-a-vlk. 

St.  Lacas 

8ahnt-loo'-kas. 

Philippine,. ~    ... 

FU'-Ip-plD. 

Renfrew,    

R«n'.froo. 

St.  Valo,    

8«nt-raah'-lo. 

Piacensa,   

Pe.ah-ch6n'-»th. 

Restigoache,    ... 

Rfis-te-Koosh', 

St.  Marie 

8almt-ma-ree'. 

PicMnca,    

Ffi-chm'knh. 

Reunion,    

R&.Q.ne-ong'. 

St.  Manrice,      .. 

Sang-mo-rCace'. 

Picton, 

Flk'too  (-too'). 

Revel 

RSv'.el. 

St.  Michel 

S&int-iul'-kel. 

Piedmont,  

P6M'-mont. 

Rheims 

Ueems. 

St.  Ours,     

Sabnt-oot'. 

Pietemaritibnrg 

,  Fee'ter-maJii'-ite-burg. 

Rhine 

Rloe. 

St.  Petersbarg,... 

Saint-pSS'-teis.burg. 

Pilcomayo, 

Fll-k6-mah'-yd  (-mlo). 

Rhodes,      

Rods. 

St.  Pierre, 

Sahnt-pe-air'. 

Pindni,      

Pln'^lus. 

Rhone, 

RAne. 

St.  Roqae 

Saint-rCke'. 

PUa,    

Fae'-zah. 

R.cheUen 

HS«8h.e-loo'. 

St.  Scholastique, 

Saling-Bko-lali.s-taak'. 

Pitcairn 

Plt-cairn*. 

Richibacto, 

RiBh.e-buk'-tO. 

Ste.  Therese,    ... 

Sabnt-tA-raiz'. 

Plymouth, 

Fllm'-ath. 

Ridean,      

Re-Uft'. 

St.  Vincent,      ... 

Saint-vlu'-sent. 

Po, 

Po. 

Riesengebirge. .. 

Ree-zen-ga-beer'-gft. 

Salado 

Sab.laii'.<lo. 

Poland 

F6'-land. 

HJg* 

Rea'-gah  (Rr.). 

Salamanca, 

8ab-lab-mahiit;'.kali. 

Polynesia, 

F6l'-e-n6e'-she-.i. 

Rimonski 

USS-moos'-ke. 

Salee 

Sab'.le. 

Pomona,     

Po-mO'-na. 

Rio  Grande,      .. 

RcC'-o-Grahn'-de. 

Salisbury, 

Sawls'-bcr-re. 

Pompeii 

FOm-pJl'-yee. 
;  P6m-pe'.e-i. 

Rio  Janeiro,     .. 

Ufie'-o-ja-na'-ro. 

Salouiki 

Sa'ii-lo-nee'-koe. 

Rio  Negro 

KM'm-ii&'-gro. 

Salop, 

Sal'-op  (S&'-lSp). 

Pondicherry,    .. 

PSn.de.shfit'-re. 

Riviere  dn  loup, 

Ke-ve-aii'-doo-loo', 

Salwen,      

Sahl-wfin'. 

Ponta  Delgada,.. 

F8n'.tah-del.gah'.dah. 

Roanoke,    

Ro.an.Ckc'. 

Salzbarg,    

8ults'-burg. 

Poole, 

Pool 

Roca 

Ko'-kah. 

Samarang 

Sftm^i-irng'. 

Popocatepetl,    .. 

Fiip-o-cah-ta-petr. 

Rochdale 

R6tch'.dale. 

Samoa, 

Sah-mO'-a. 

Portage  da  Fort, 
Portnenf,    

For-tazh'-dufor. 
Fore-noof. 

Rochefort, 

Rochester, 

Uosh'-fort. 
K6oh'.ea-ter. 

Samothrake,  1 
Samothraki,/ 

Sab-mo-thrali'-ke. 

Porto  Bico 

.    Par'-to-rM'-kO. 

Rodosto 

Ro^lCs'-lo. 

Sana,   

Sab  -lah'. 

Portsmouth, 

Ports'-raoQth. 

Ro-man-z6v'. 

San  Antonio, 

Sahn-ahn-tO'-ne-o. 

Fortogal 

.    FCrt'-ilRaL 

Rome, 

Rome. 

San  Bias,    ... 

Salm-blahs'. 

Posen, 

.    Fo'-ten. 

Rosetta,     

R&^t'-tah. 

San  Domingo,   .. 

Sahn-do-raing'-go. 

Potomac 

.     Fo-t<y-mak. 

Rossignol 

Eog-seen-yfll'. 

San  Francisco,  .. 

Sahn-fran-sls'-ka. 

Potosi, 

.    F6-t6-se'  (Fo-t6'-Be). 

Rothesay, 

R6ili'-Bri. 

San  Joaquin,    .. 

Salin-Iio..i-!ii'6u'. 

.    FSts'-dam. 

Rotterdam 

RW-ter-dam. 

San  Jose 

SahD-h6.a&'. 

Piagne 

■    Prftg. 

Roaen, 

ttoo'JSn. 

San  Jaan,  

aibn-hocahn'. 

Pregel, 

.    Prft'-geL 

Roaville,    

Roo-Tciil'. 

San  Lois,    

Sahu-loo'-l8. 

Prestonpans,     . 

..    Fres-ton-pan*'. 

Eoxbnrg 

Rox'-burg. 

San  Marino, 

Sahn-mali-ree'-no. 

Prome, 

.    FrCnie. 

Rilgen, 

Rn'.gen. 

Fan  Salvador,   .. 

Sabn^al-va-dSre^. 

<l« 
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e-ah). 
U'-lSn). 


t.krni'). 


Ban  Sabattiftii, .. 

.    y«ha-«&-balis>te-ahn'. 

Sbippeput 

Shlp-pegAn'. 

Bani-koacl, 

.    Hang-soo->a'. 

Shoa,    

HhO'.ah. 

Santa  Fo,   

Sahn'-tab-m. 

Shrewsbury,     .. 

8brftx'.b«r.e. 

Santa  Maura, 

Sahn-tah-niow'-rnli. 

Shropshire, 

BhrAp'-ihcor. 

Sautee 

.    diin-tov'. 

Shnbenacadle,  ... 

Slioo.b<u.ak'.«.de. 

Santlago-de-Com 

• )  Httlin-tA-nh'-ROMl&.coni-pni. 
."     U'.liili. 

Bhumla,     

8boomMith. 

poitalla, 

Slam,   ... 

Bl-kiii'. 

Baone 

.    BCne. 

Siberia 

Sl-Me'-re^kh. 

Btu\\tr-.U%, 

.    8ah-rah-e(W-aah. 

BlcUy 

Sii'.«.|o. 

Sarawak,    

.    8ah.rah.wak'. 

Slerra-del-Cobro, 

S(>ar'.ralMlol.«nbV. 

Sardinia,    

8»r.<lin'^).<t. 

Blr.Ta-Oredoa,  ... 

8e4r'.rah-Ki'ft'4lAB. 

Baroi 

.    Sak'.roi. 

Sierra  Leone,    ... 

8amr'.rah-le.A'.ne. 

Saakatchewiui, . 

.    SIU-klttcli'.«.wan. 

Sierra  Kadre,  ... 

8e.«i'.rah.iiiah'.<lriL 

Saiiari,      ...    . 

.    Sali'.«»h.re. 

Sierra  Morena, .. 

Se4i'-rab.iiio-r&'.nah. 

Sangeen 

.    So-geeii'. 

Sierra  Nevada,  . 

8o.«r'i  <li.iilt.vah'.dah. 

Sault, 

.83.                               ' 

Sierra  Toledo,  .. 

Sf             lo-lft'^lo. 

Savannah,  ... 

.    8ah>van'>aah. 

Bikokf, 

.1'. 

Save,    

.    B»hv(8»ve). 

BUeaia 

.    ..<:'-i>ie.a. 

Boxa  Coburir,     .. 

.    8&x.ko'-burg, 

Blllstria,    

8i.lli'.tia-ah.                    ' 

Saiony 

.    8&z'.«-ue. 

Blnai 

St'.ii*  (Sr-iiM). 

Scandinavia,     .. 

.    8kftn-de-ii&'-ve4U 

Singapore 

Sing.ga-|iOre'.           . 

Bcarboroogh, 

.    8kar'-bur-ro. 

Sinopa, 

Kln'-o-pe. 

Scatari,      

.    Skftt4t-ree'. 

Siont 

8o.oot'. 

Soaw  FaU, 

.    Skaw.rei'. 

Slr.daria 

8ii'-(lah'.i'o.nb, 

Schalde 

,    8k<l'.dft. 

Slr-1-kol 

8ir-e.k3l'. 

Sohamniti 

.    Shflm'.nlts. 

Siatova,      

Bia-ttf-vali. 

Schladam, 

.    Skee^dbtn'. 

Sitka 

SU'-kah. 

Schlaawig 

SohlOs'-vlg. 

Skager  Rack,    .. 

8kftg'-ur-rak, 

Bloawlk 

BUbbereen, 

8kib-lM)-re«n'. 

Echreckhorn, 

Bhrek'-honi, 

Skye 

Ski. 

Schwartiwald, .. 

.    ShwArta'-walild. 

Slaney 

Sllkn'-e. 

Schwelt*.    

.    ShwIU. 

Bleat, 

8l<i0t. 

Scllly 

.    Sll'.le. 

SUgo,  

8ir-go. 

Scotland 

.    8kAt'-lnnd. 

Smyrna 

Smir'.nah. 

Scatari,     ...    . 

.    Skoo'-tah-re. 

Socotra,      

SOk'-o-trab  (-kA'-). 

Sabaitopol 

.    8e-blU'-to.pol  (.to'.). 

Sofkla 

So-fab'-lah. 

Sealand 

.    Zifi'.land. 

Sokota 

8o-k0'-tnli. 

Segovia,     ...    . 

.    8e.(t0'-ve4ih. 

Solent, 

SO'.lent. 

Segnra 

,    BlUgoo'.rab. 

Solferino 

H6l-f&-ro'.no. 

Seine, 

.    SAne. 

Solway 

8or-wft. 

Selkirk,      ...    . 

.    86l'.kirk. 

Somali 

So-maw'-Ie. 

Senegal,     

.    Sin.e-gawl', 

Someraet 

80m'-iiier-set. 

Senegambia, 

.    Sfin.e.gftm'.br   '. 

Soodan 

8uu-duliu'. 

Sennear,     

.    SCn.nahi'. 

Soongarla, 

Soong.gah'-re.ah , 

Senne 

.    SiSn'.neh. 

Sorel 

86r.el'. 

Serampore, 

8er.am-p6re'. 

Soolangea, 

8oo.lauxh'.               _    .^ 

Seres 

.    .Sfii'.ea. 

Sonrabaya 

Soo.rab.br.a. 

Serinagnr 

.    8er.e.nah'.gur  (-gur*). 

Spartivento,     ... 

8|)ar.to.vdu'-to, 

Serria 

Set'.vo-ft. 

Spey 

SpO. 

Setnbal,      

Sfl-too'-bal. 

Spirea, 

Spire. 

Eevem,      

SCv'-ern. 

Spitsbergen,     ... 

Spita-burg'-en. 

Severe 

SH-va'-ro. 

Sporadea,   

Spfir'.a-decz. 

SeviUe 

8«V41  (.Ul'). 

Spree 

8|)rft. 

Sevrea, 

SCv'r. 

StaiTord 

Stftf'-ford. 

Seychelles, 

.    BH.shSSlz'. 

Stallmene, 

\  8tal.e.nje'.ne. 

Shamo, 

Sbab'-ino. 

Stalimlnl, 

Shanghai, 

Shang-bf. 

Stanovol,    

Stah.na-voi'. 

Shannon,    

.    Sh&n'.non. 

Stelvlo,       

8lCI'.ve.o. 

Bhat-el-Arab,    . 

.    Bhat.el.ali'.rabb. 

Stettin 

Steutcen. 

Shedlac 

.    Sh«d.e.ak'. 

Stettiner  Haff, ... 

St«t-t«C'-ner.haff. 

Sheerness,  ... 

ShCfir-ncas'.                    jm 
.    ShSf.field.                      • 

Stockholm, 

Stfllc'.holm. 

Sheffield,    

Stonr,  

Btoor. 

Shenandoali, 

.    Bhe-rHn-da'-ah. 

Strabane,  

Stra-bUn'. 

Bhendy,      

.    8hen'-de. 

Stralannd 

Btrahl'-BOODt. 

Bhepody 

.    BbBp'-ode, 

Strangftrd, 

Srang'.ford. 

Stranraer,  

Straaboorg, 

BtromboU, 

Stromueu, 

Stuttgart 

Snai 

Saflblk, 

Bnir 

Sumatra,    

Snmbawa 

Sunda, 

Snrat 

Saaquehannali,... 

Satl«0 

Swansea,   

Swe'den 

Swltaerland,     ... 

Syra 

SyrMtue,  

Tabris 

Tadonssac 

Taganrog 

Tagoa, 

Tahiti 

Tahleqnah 

Tain,   

Tallahasse 

Tamplco 

Tananariro, 
Tanganyika,     ... 

Tangier 

Tai^o'*,     

Tan-,  a, 

Tapi^os,     

Taranto,     

Tarifa 

Tartary,     

Taahkend, 

Taamaula, 

Tatamagoucke,... 

Tannton,    

Tanrna,      

Tchad  (Ohad), ... 

Teheran,    

Tehuantepec,  ... 
Temlaoamlng,  ... 
Temiaconata,    ... 

Tempe, 

Teneriffe,   

Tengrlnor, 

Tennessee, 

Terra  del  Fnego, 
Terrebonne, 
Terre  Hante,    ... 

Tetnan,      

Thames,     

Thanet,     

Thaso, 

Thebea 

Thelaa, 

Thermopylst,    ... 

Thlakl, 

ThianShan,  ... 
Tibet 


8lran-rawr'. 

Straa'.burg  (•boot'). 

HtrOm'-liU'lcu. 

8lrAm-ne«a'. 

Btul'-gart. 

H(H>'-as. 

Bnr.fok. 

Hhoor. 

Boo-mah'-tra. 

Bnum-baw'.wah, 

RHn'-da. 

Hoo.ral'. 

BQa-kwe-bllii'-nah. 

BBlMeJ. 

SwOn'.ae. 

8w«'.dSn. 

8wItii'-or-lHiid, 

Bcii'-rah. 

Hli'-ah-kme. 

Taii-br«es'. 

Tad-on-sak'. 

Tali'-galin.rAg, 

Tfc'-gua. 

Tnli-hoe'-te. 

Tah'-lfikwah. 

Ta.ie. 

Tal-lab-haa'-ie. 

Tnin.pM-ko, 

Tali-tiah-nub-re.voo'. 

Talin-Kahn-jO'-ka. 

TUn-Jfifir'.     . 

Tln-jOre'. 

Tan'.na. 

Tab-pah'.ihAii«, 

Tali'.rahn.to, 

Tah.ree'.fab. 

Tai'.U-re. 

Taah-kcnd'. 

TOM-mll'-ne.a. 

Tllt'-mah.guusb. 

Tahn'.ton. 

Tau'-nia. 

Chahd. 

Tc.lit'f.ahn'. 

T&.hwan-tA-ii«k'. 

're-niis'-kani-iiig, 

Tem-iR-koo-ab'.tah. 

Tfim'-p&. 

Tfiu-er-Iff'. 

Ten'.gre-Dor. 

Ten.nCi-sef. 

Tcr'.rali-dol-fwft'.go. 

Tftir-bon'. 

Tnir-kSto'. 

Tot-u-an'. 

Temz. 

Thio'-et. 

Thab'.so. 

I'Miht. 

Tice. 

Ther-mSp'.e.le. 

The-ah'-ke. 

Te-abn'-aliabn. 

Tlb'.et  (.el'). 
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Thorn, 

..    Tom. 

Tuacaloota, ... 

...    Taa-kabloo'-iab. 

1  Washita,     ...    . 

.     Wdah-J-Uw'. 

Tborold,     ... 

..    Thoi'.ohl. 

Tnacany,     ... 

...    Tns'Jta-ne. 

Waterloo,    

.    Wa.ter.|ou'. 

Thoringlan, 

..    Thu-rlu'-je-an. 

Tyne,    

...    Tine. 

WeUesley 

.    WeisMe. 

Thorlee,     ... 

..    Thftrli. 

Tyrone, 

...    Tl-rOne'. 

Wener 

.    WS'.nor  (Vk'.ner). 

Tibet 

..    Tf-bur. 

Weser, 

.    W8'.ser(Va'.»er). 

Ticino 

..    :'«.ch«6'-no  (-aM'-). 

nut,    

...    Wist. 

WMtmoreland, . 

West'-mOre-land. 

TilUi 

..    Tir-ll8. 

Dlleawattr, 

...    DIs'-wa-ter. 

Wetter 

.     Wflt'.tor  (ViH'-ter). 

Tticre, 

..    TSS'.grft. 

Ulm,     

...    Clm  (Ooliu). 

Weymouth, 

.     Wa'-niBlb. 

Tlpii 

..     Tr.gri.. 

mater 

...    Ul'-iter. 

Whydah 

.     Wbld'-ila. 

Tlmbactoo,... 

..    Tim.bBk'-too. 

Unat 

...      CliSt. 

Wbykokomagh,.. 

.    Why.kok'-o.roah. 

Timor, 

.    Te-m6re'  (Tf-mor). 

Upaala, 

...    tjp-iah'-lah. 

Wldden 

.    WM'-d«ii. 

. 

Timor  Lant, 

..    Te-mflre'-l.iut. 

Ural,    

...    O'-ral  (Oo-rahl). 

Wiesbaden, 

.    Woea'-UlLdon. 

Tipperary, ... 

..    TJp-er-ft'-re. 

Cragnay,    ... 

...    Oo-roo-gwa'  (-gwl'). 

Wigan 

Wlg'-au. 

Titlcaea,    ... 

..    Tee-tee-knli'-kah. 

Uahant,      ... 

...    tyab'-aut. 

Wight 

Wite. 

Tobago, 

..    To-U'.go. 

Utah 

..    C'-tab. 

Winchester,      .. 

.    Wlii'.ohea-ter. 

Tobiqne,     ... 

..    To-bMk'. 

Utica 

...    C'-te.kR. 

Windermere,     .. 

Win'-iter-mSi'o. 

Tobol, 

..    To.bai'. 

Utrecht,     ... 

...     O'-trflkl. 

Windsor 

Wln'-zttr. 

Tobolek,     ...    . 

.    To-bolsk'. 

Winnipeg 

Wlii'ni-i.«K. 

Tocantina, ...    . 

Tokay 

Toledo, 

..    To-kan-teens'. 
..    To-kH'. 
..    To-l8'.do. 

Valdai, 

Valencia,    ... 
ValenUa,    ... 

..    VM'.da(.dI). 
'  1  Vah.l8n'-»be-n. 

Wiunipiseogec, .. 
Wiaconsiu 

f  Wlii-o-i)e-attw'-ke. 
I  Wlu-c-pla-e-d'-i^e. 
WlH-kdii'-Hln. 

1- 

Tongataboo,     . 

..    Tong-nh-Uli'-boo. 

Valenciennes. 

..    Vuh.long-ae.aii'. 

Wittenburg,      .. 

Wlt'-Wn-burg. 

Tonqnin,     ... 

.    Ton-kCtMi'. 

ValladoUd, .. 

.     Val-la  do.M  'r\ii'r\. 

Wollastou 

Wor-las-ton. 

t 

TBpeka,      ...    . 

..    To-p8'-kali. 

ValparalM,... 

..     Vftl-pnb-rr-80. 

Wolverbainptoii, 

Wol-vcrbamp'toii.               i 

TopliUi,       ...    . 

..    Tep'-litz. 

Vancouver, ... 

..    Vftn-koo-ver. 

Woolwich 

Wool'-itob. 

Torbay,      ...    . 

..    Tor-ba' (Tor'-). 

Vau  Siemen'a, 

..    Van-()£d'-inviix. 

Worcester, 

Wooa'-ter. 

Tormentine, 

..    Tor'-men-Une. 

Varna, 

..     Vnr'-imh. 

Wrexham 

IWx'.am. 

:   - 

Tomea, 

..    Tor'-ne-ali. 

Vaudrenll,  ... 

..     Vo-drool'. 

Wurtembnrg,    .. 

Wur'-tem-burg. 

Torquay,     ...    . 

..    Tor-ke' (Tor'.). 

Veneinela, 

..     Ven-e-zwS'-lab. 

Wye,    

WI. 

Torrea 

..    Tor'-res. 

Vbuice 

..     VCn'-iss. 

Tortola, 

..    Tor'.to-lah  (.t6'-). 

Vera  Crni,  ... 

..    Ve-rali-crooz'. 

Zeros, 

lla-rBs'. 

Tortngaa,    ... 

..    Tor-too'-gas. 

Verde, 

..    Verd, 

Xiagn 

Klilii.guo' 

Toulon, 

..    Too-lOng'. 

Verm^jo, 

.     Ver-nift'-ho. 

Xucar  (Jucar),  ... 

lloo'.kar. 

Tonlonae,    ... 

..    Too-looi'. 

Vermont,    ... 

..    Vermont'. 

Tonrment,  ...    . 

..    Toor-mont'. 

Verona, 

..    Ve-r6'-nnb. 

Yablouoi,    

Yah-blo-noi'. 

* 

Tonmay,     ... 

..    Toorna'. 

Versailles,  ... 

..    Ver.salz'. 

Yamaska,    

Yi.b-ma8'.kab. 

Toura, 

..    Toor  (Toorz). 

Verte,  

..  vnrt. 

Yanaon 

Yah-nah-ciig'. 

1 

Tranadie,    ..    . 

..    Trak'-a-de. 

Verriers,    ... 

..    Ver.ve-a'. 

Yang-tse-kiaug, 

Yang-tae.ke-ang'. 

1 

Trafalgar 

..    Traf-al-gax' (  fal'.). 

Vesuvius,    ... 

..    Ve-sil'-Te-ua. 

Yapnra  (Japura), 

Yah-poo'-rab. 

Tralee, 

..    Trah-lee'. 

Vicensa, 

Ve-afln'-za. 

Yarkand 

Yar-kand'. 

1 

Tranavaal 

..    Trans-vahr. 

Vienna, 

Vfi-en'.imh. 

Yarra-Yarra,     ... 

Yai-'-rab-y;ir'-i»h. 

1 

Trapani,     ...    . 

..    Trah'-iiah-ne. 

Vilna 

..    Vtl'-nah. 

Yavary  (Jabary), 

Yah.vab-r«6'. 

I 

Travancore, 

..    Trar-an-kOre'. 

Vindhya,    ... 

..    Vlnd'-yah. 

Yeddo  (Jeddo),  ... 

Yed'.do. 

Trebiaond 

..    Treb'-e-zond  (-tond'). 

Virginia,    ... 

..    Vir-gln'-e-ah. 

Yemen, 

Y6ni'-eD. 

TroToe, 

..    TrSSvs. 

Viao  (Uonte), 

..    Mon'-ta-vJS'.zo. 

Yenisei 

Yfiii-e-sa'-c. 

Trichinopoly, 

..    Trltchin^Cp'-o-le. 

Viatula,      ... 

..    Vla'-tn.Ia. 

Yeaso,  

Yea'.ao. 

Trieste,      ...    . 

..    Tre-«8t'. 

Volga 

..    Vai'-gab. 

Yomba,       

Yo-roo'-bah. 

Trincomalee.     . 

..    Tring.ko-ma-l«S'. 

Volturno,    ... 

..    Val-toor'-no  (.tur'-). 

Yosemite,    

Yo-a6ni'-e-te. 

Tripoli,       ...    . 

..    Trlp'-o-le. 

Vosges,      «...    . 

..    Vflzh. 

Yonghall,    

Yawl  (YO'-awl). 

TripoUtaa 

..    Tre-po-llt'-za. 

Yucatan 

YoO'kab.tan'. 

Trois  Pistoles,  . 

..    Trwaw-pistSle'. 

Waag 

..    Wahg. 

Yukon 

Yu'-kon. 

[^-      - 

Trpmbetas, ...    . 

..    Trfim-ba'-tas. 

Wadai 

..    Wab'.dl. 

Trowbridge, 

..    Tro'-bridge. 

Wady  Monaa,    . 

..    Wab'-de.ii>oo'.sab. 

Zacatecas,  

Zac-r.-to'-kas  (-tft'.). 

Tmxillo,     ...    . 

..    Troo-heCr-yo. 

Wahaatch,  ...    . 

..    Wah.satcb'. 

Zaire 

Zah-eSr'. 

f 

Tnam 

..    Tu'^am. 

Waldeck,    ...    . 

..    W6l'.dek. 

Zambeze,     

Zain-beeze'  (-bft'-za). 

Tula,    

..    Too'-Iab. 

Wallachia 

..    W6I-la'-ke-a.      _ 

Zaugnebar, 

Zan-gwe.bar'  (-ga-). 

Tollamore,  ... 

..    TttWa-miJre'. 

Walney,      ...    . 

..    Wal'.ne. 

Zante, 

Zan'.te. 

Tnnii, 

..    Too'-nis. 

Walsall,      ...    . 

..     Wair-aal. 

Zanzibar,    

Zan-ze-bnr'. 

Turin, 

..    Too'-rin. 

Waraaw,     .-    . 

..    War'-saw. 

Zealand,     

ZSS'-land. 

Turkeatan, ...    . 

..    Toor-keS'tan'. 

Wartha,      ...    . 

..    War'.tha. 

Zurich, 

Zoo'-rlk. 

■% 

Turkay, 

..    Tui'-ke. 

Warwick 

..    ■Wat'-rik. 

MiyrlerZee, 

• 

Zr-der-zee. 

A'  -   ^- 
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